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These Farmalls are doing good work in quick time for the owner of this 
fine Arkansas cotton field. 


For Cotton, Corn, and All Crops 
—the FARMALL Is Always Ready! 


IN OW comes the season that sets the Farmalls apart from 
ordinary tractors. It is time to put in and tend the ROW CROPS—and 


only the FARMALL design is equal to the job. 


The three Farmall tractors— F-30, F-20, and F-12—are the true all- 
purpose tractors. They handle all the usual power jobs from plowing to 
belt work the year around—and then in the spring and summer they 
plant and cultivate cotton and corn and the other crops that grow in 
rows. Farmall popularity is due to many fine advantages and economies, 
but this ability to work between the rows is the great extra feature in 
Farmall utility. On millions of row-crop acres this year, Farmall power 
will do the work—fast, efficiently, and at low cost. 


Every Farmall is a McCormick-Deering tractor, bearing: the full 
name ‘McCormick-Deering FARMALL,” and sold by McCormick- 
Deering dealers. Make use of Farmall power and equipment now. 


FARMALL EQUIPMENT 


is available for many jobs, including Plows, moldboard and disk, for 
different sections and plowing conditions; 2 and 4-row Planters and 
Cultivators for cotton, corn, etc.; Listers and Lister Cultivators; Middle 
Busters; 1 and 2-row Corn Pickers; Potato Planters, Cultivators and 
Diggers; Weeder-Mulchers; Bean Harvesters; Sweep Rakes; Mowers; 
and Dusters for such crops as cotton, potatoes, and cabbage. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


606 So. Michigan Ave. of America Chicago, Illinois 


(INCORPORATED) 


Above: The Farmall 30 knee-deep in corn, cultivating 


4 rows every trip across the field. 


Below: The Farmall 12 and McCormick-Deering 
direct-connected mower cutting a7-ft. swath. Mowers 
cutting a 14-ft.swath can be used with larger Farmalls. 


The Most Remarkable Development 


in Cotton Machinery in Years 


This Farmall does in 6 hours what 9 men, 
9 outfits,and 11 mules <‘o in 9 hours. It is 
one of the most efficient pieces of equip- 
ment evcr designed for the cotton grower. 
It is a combination cultivator, planter, 
and fertilizer distributor mounted on the 
McCormick-Deering Farmall 12 Tractor. 
Taki:-g two rows at a time, it opens the fur- 
rows, throws up the beds, puts down fertil- 
izer, plants, and marks the rows all in one 
operation. When the planting season is 
over, the attachments can be removed 
and the tractor used for other work. Or 
if it is desired to use one of the attach- 
ments only, the others can be removed. 
Ask the McCormick-Deering dealer about 
this combination outfit. 
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Why 


PLYMOUTH WORLDS MOST 
ECONOMICAL FULL-SIZE CAR 


'New-type Safety-Steel Construction Prolongs Car Life 


9 pn IDEA for this revolutionary new econ- 
omy automobile came from car owners 
themselves. People . . . in the country espe- 
cially . . . are driving a lot more and a lot 
harder than a few years ago. 


America needed a new kind of car... safer, 
more powerful, full-size . . . but one that, in 
hard service, would cost less to run. 


12% to 20% less Fuel 


So Plymouth engineers started with the en- 
gine of the new Plymouth. Retaining its 
famed simplicity of design, they gave it the 
highest compression ratio of any low-priced 
car... for greater speed and extra power for 
heavy work. 

But, by a revolutionary new cooling sys- 
tem and improved ignition timing, they ac- 
tually cut gas and oil consymption 12% to 20%! 


You drive this new car with far less effort. 
_ Steering is easier. The clutch pedal takes 


PLYMOUTH 


30% less pressure. Gear-shifting is easy and 
quiet in all speeds. 


But you'll notice the biggest change in the 


ride. It’s Plymouth’s “Floating Ride’! New 


weight re-distribution, new-type “Mola” 


Steel front springs and a sidesway eliminator - 


in front .. . take every last jolt out of the 
furrows and road ruts... and give you new 
sway-free safety on curves and turns. 


ENGINE AND SEATS moved forward...on the prin- 
ciple introduced in 1934’s famed ‘‘Airflow’’ cars. 


Only Plymouth 
gives you: All- 
“1, GENUINE HYDRAULIC BRAKES: 
2. SAFETY-STEEL BODY 
3. WEIGHT RE- DISTRIBUTION. 
4. 12% TO 20% LESS GAS’ & OIL’ 


And for your all-time safety, there’s the 
extra ruggedness of Plymouth’s new All- 
Steel Body .. . steel reinforced with steel... 
and the instant stopping power of genuine 
Hydraulic Brakes, with longer-lasting brake 
facings to save you money. 

Still, with all this extra value, Plymouth is 
one of today’s lowest-priced cars. See it... 
drive it... try its back-seat ride. On display 
at all Dodge, De Soto and Chrysler dealers. 
The Official Chrysler Motors Commercial 
Credit Plan makes purchase convenient. 
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TIRES CAN HOLD THE DEEP, HEAVY 
BODY, WITHSTANDING TERRIFIC PULLS 


AND STRAINS AND GIVING MORE 
TRACTION THAN ANY TIRE EVER MADE 


R EALIZING the need for. better 


traction on soft ground and country 
roads, Firestone engineers designed and 
built a new type of tire with the deepest, 
heaviest, most rugged tread ever known. 


You do not need chains with this 
remarkable new Ground Grip Tire, 
because the rugged tread is scientifically 
designed for self-cleaning and will not 
clog, even in mud or clay. Firestone can 
give you a tread like this because of two 
patented construction features. 


One is the two extra layers of Gum- 
Dipped cords placed between the heavy 
tread and the tire body, binding the 


tread and body together in one unit of 


great strength. 


The other is Gum-Dipping, by which 
process every high stretch cord in the 


tire body is soaked in liquid rubber, 


preventing friction and giving the cord 
body extra strength to withstand the 
extreme flexing at low air pressures. 


For your spring 


and 


summer 


plowing and general farm use you 
cannot afford to be without these new 
Ground Grip Tires on your cars, trucks, 
tractors and farm equipment. See your 
nearest Firestone Service Store, tire 
dealer or implement dealer today. Easy 


terms can be arranged. 


There 


is a 


complete line of Firestone tires, tubes 
and auto supplies for your every farm 


need. 


This heavy traction tread guaranteed 
not to loosen from the tire body under 
any conditions and all other parts of 
the tire are fully guaranteed to give 
satisfaction in every respect. 


Firestone| +22... 
GROUND GRIP| 500.19" 
9 4.50-20 eee 11.50 

11:50 

mee 5.25-17... 13.90 

UP | 5.50-17... 13.90 

4.50-21 5.25-18... 14.15 

Other priced proportionately low 


The patented two extra layers 
of Gum-Dipped cords that hold 
the big heavy tread to the 
Gum-Dipped cord body 


The body of patented Gum- 
Dipped High Stretch Cords 


which give greater adhesion, 
flexibility and strength to Ba 
withstand pulls and strains 4% 


* *& *& & & Listen to the Voice of Firestone — 
featuring Richard Crooks, Gladys Swarthout, or 
Nelson Eddy — every Monday night over N.B.C. 
—WEAF Network ... . A Five Star Program 


FOR 20% MORE POWER 


a In farming, quick starts 
and more power are a big 
advantage. In the 
Firestone Extra Power 
Battery, the new 
Firestone Allrubber 
pestone Separator gives you as 
spAnAOn much as 20% greater 
a power and far longer 
battery life. 


Firestone 


Extrs Power 


owe WEN 


Ff, FOR QUICK STARTS AND 
LONGER MILEAGE 


Put a new set of Firestone Spark 
Plugs tn your car—truck and tractor 
—you'll be surprised how much 
quicker they will start, and how 
much fuel you will save. ; 


FOR BETTER BRAKING 
CONTROL » » » » 


Firestone Brake Lining is put up 
in sets, making it convenient for 
you to reline your own brakes. It is 
.designed and made for smoothest 
and most efficient braking control. 


Free Helps to Readers 


HEN a manufacturer sets out 

to make a better machine or a 
better poultry feed or a better food 
product he must necessarily make a 
careful and complete study of the 
work his machine or his poultry feed 
or his food product will be called on 
to do and the conditions it will be call- 
ed on to meet. In making such studies 
he automatically gathers a wealth of 
information. Many manufacturers 
make it a rule to put much of this in- 
formation into readable form, publish 


it in attractive books or booklets, and 


thus make it available to their cus- 


tomers. 
Many of our advertisers are offer- 
ing just such books or booklets or 
other worth while helps in this issue. 
In addition to studying closely all the 
ads in this issue, why not check over 
the list below, find the products 
you are most interested in, and write 
the advertiser for the help he offers? 


HOME HELPS Page 
Dixie Canner Company’s information.... 42 
Kerr’s booklet “Speaking of Jars, Jams, 
Relishes and 43 
A. H. Lewis’ 1935 Calendar-Thermometer 42 
Literature on Nesco products........... 38 
Perfection’s booklet ‘““What Every 
Homemaker Should Know’”’...........+ 31 
Three-In-One’s free bottle furniture 


Information on Superfex refrigerators... 39 


FARM EQUIPMENT, BUILDINGS 


John Deere’s cultivator information.... 51 
Catalog, Brown Fence & Wire Co, ..... 47 
Catalog, Witte Engine Works.......... 55 
Gulfsteel’s booklets on roofing.......... 2% 
Books on Stover’s products............. 57 
Folders on Oliver’s implements........ <a" ae 
Tohn Deere’s hay machinery folders.. ..27 
Corinth Machinery’s saw mill literature 20 
Savannah Ferce’s roofing catalog...... 58 
Atlantic Steel’s Fence Book....... ve 
S. L. Allen’s Planet, Jr., catalog....... 50 


Information on Fordson’s tractor... 
Fairbanks, Morse’s book on water 


Catalogs on Frick’s implements........ 52 
Flint & Walling’s windmill book........ 47 

LIVESTOCK AND POULTRY 
American Pad’s booklet “Make More 

Money with Horses and Mules’’....... 2 
Booklet, Corona Mfg. Co. .......0..-06. 57 
Parke, Davis’ booklet on farm sanitation 20 
Ray-Zem Laboratories’ turkey book.... 60 
Walton Supply’s trap catalog............ 55 
Chicago Flexible’s clipping machine 


Chick catalogs 
Am. Frog’s book, “A Fortune in Frogs’ 53 


Purina’s poultry management chart.... 67 
GARDENS, ORCHARDS, CROPS 
Catalog, Fairfield Seed & Bulb Co...... 44 


Catalog, New Albany Box & Basket Co. 44 
Standard Engine’s garden tractor catalog 51 


Bayer-Semesan’s cotton pamphlet...... 48 
General Chemical’s booklet, “Cash 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Cata'og Santa Fe Watch Co. .......... 52 


A. I. Root’s booklet on beekeeping 
Folders on Winchester products... 
Bulletin, -American School.......... 
Coyne’s information on electrical training 57 
Catalog, Int. Typewriter Exchange.... 57 
Automobile reflector (Free at Goodrich 

stations) 
Folders on Remington Arms’ products 26 
Wolverine’s sample shoe grease (Send 3c) 20 
Catalog, Nashville Auto College........ 46 
Tombstone catalog, Am. Memorial Co.. 48 
U. S. Marble’s Tombstone-Monument 

Employment information— 

55, 45, 15, 38, 58, 50, 53, 40, 57 
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BEWARE INDIANA LAREDO 


N March, 1934, when some of the 

soybean growers of Indiana were 
flooding the South with soybean seed, 
under the name of “Indiana Laredo,” 
we warned our readers that these beans 
were not as well adapted to the South 
as ‘our’ Southérn grown true Laredo: 
variety. Now the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture announces: that this so- 
called “Indiana Laredo” is not a true 
Laredo, and seed dealers are warned 
that’ “in cases where this early variety 
of soybeans is sold under the name 
‘Laredo’ or ‘Indiana Laredo,” action 
may be taken under the Federal Seed 
Act, which prohibits the misbranding 
of seed in interstate commerce.” 
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® Don’t Miss These Features— 


Fit: Supplyto Demands 7 
By Senator J. H, Bankhead 
Georgia Prepares to Fight Screw Worm.... 7 


By C. W. Summerour 
Honeymoon House: A Story ............ eS 
By Harris Dickson 
Duval County Farmers Credit Union....... 10 
By R. E. Dean 
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By M. J. Funchess 
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By P. O. Davis 

Feed Our Big Problem, By Tait Butler.... 16 

“My Best 1934 Purchase”: Prize Letters.... 22 

How Tobacco Grading Helps.............. 23 
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Morality, By Clarence 


Regular Features: Farm Work, 9; Gardening, 
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Easter Sunday Dinner, By Mary Autrey.... 30 
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By Anne Jordan 

To Can Your Strawberries. By Mary Autrey 38 
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White House Flowers, By Mary Anderson.. 42 
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The Improved McVoy Home.............. 48 
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Regular Young Folks Features............ 52 
Secretary Roper to Farm Boys............ 53 
“What Music Means to Me”: Prize Letters. 54 


@ Our Platform 


1. Richer lands for every farm. 

2. A home of beauty, comfort and conven- 
ience for every family. 

3. A “Blue Ribbon Farm Family” in every 
home. 

4. Modern equipment for every worker. 


5. Club work and vocational training for 
every child. 

6. Every crop from purebred seed; every ani- 
mal from a purebred sire. 

7. Support of farm organizations, farm and 
home agents, and coopérative marketing 
by evéry family. 

8. “Equality for Agriculture” in every form 
of legislation, taxation, and education. 

9. “Full gardens, corncribs, smokehouses and 
feed barns to insure a good living at home 
plus at least two money crops and an im- 
portant cash income from cows, hogs, or 
hens” as the business policy of every 
farmer. 

10. A love of the country community, of 

church and school*and Sunday school, of 

country things and country sports and rec- 
reations, of books and music and art, to en- 
tich and ennoble life for every individual. 


} A MAGAZINE FOR SOUTHERN FARMS AND HOMES 


TENANTS Buy HoMEs 


: O THE tenant farmers of the South really 
want to become home owners? And if so, 
how can they be helped?” 
This is the question that was put to us recently 
at a breakfast at which two United States Senators 
were present. 


“The vast majority of tenant farmers do want ~ 


to possess homes of their own,” we answered. 
“But there’s no effective salesmanship behind farms 
and homes. Suppose we had a system for selling 
farms and homes half as aggressive, scientific, en- 
terprising, and inescapable as our ever wide-awake 
American automobile industry has built up. In my 
opinion, with such a system the sale of homes would 
quickly quadruple.” 


@ It was only a few days after we made this 
statement that Senator Bankhead, knowing of our 
interest in the subject, wrote us in late February 
outlining his far-reaching plan for helping tenants 
buy farms. And to us his plan seemed to fill just 
the want we had previously expressed. 

For a score of years the Federal Land Banks 
have been willing and anxious to help the right 
kind of tenants buy homes. But at best this wil- 
lingness and anxiety have been of a passive sort. 
The Federal Lank Banks have waited for the am- 
bitious tenant to find the farm, negotiate a sale, 
and come to them. Senator Bankhead, on the other 
hand, proposes that the government shall virtually 
go to the tenant and offer good farms at fair prices 
and on very easy terms. It will put behind home 
ownership at last the same aggressive salesmanship 
and skilful financing methods that have made “world 
beaters” of such American industries as life insur- 
ance, automobiles, and tobacco. 


The supreme need for converting tenants into 
landowners has been recognized by the wisest rural 
leadership in both Europe and America for more 
than two generations. Such pioneers as Col. L. L. 
Polk, founder of The Progressive Farmer, were 
crusading on this subject with pen and tongue and 
through farm organizations away back in the ’80's. 
But while Europe soon began to do something about 
the matter, the United States did almost nothing. 
So nearly a quarter of a century ago our magazine 
sent its president to Europe to study European 
systems of rural coOperation and home ownership. 


@ And to show how far behind America still is 
with regard to this matter, it may be well to sum- 
marize what certain European countries were do- 
ing as far back as 1912 when we featured these 
European plans in a part of our continuous cam- 


paign of education on the subject editorially and 
in book form :— 

1. In Ircland we found that (under the Act of 
1903) the British government had advanced 10 
many thousand tenants the full purchase price of 
land, repayments to be made in 68% installments 
of 3% per cent, 234 per cent being interest and 
Y, per cent sinking fund. 

2. In England we found that a tenant could buy a 
“small holding” by paying one-fifth cash, the rest 
in semi-annual installments over 50 years. 

3. In Denmark we found that the government 
would lend about 90 per cent of the value of a 
properly equipped small farm, repayments to be 
made in annual installments of 4 per cent—3 per 
cent for interest and 1 per cent sinking fund. 

And so on for other European countries. When 
the Federal Land Bank was organized here in the 
United States a little later our editors sought to 
make it more emphatically an aggressive agency 
for converting tenants into home owners. It is a 
pity that it was not done then. The delay in doing 
the right thing is only an additional reason for 
doing that right thing with supreme vigor now. 


@ Home ownership, as we long ago stressed in 
our European studies and have done in all the 
years since, is a foundation of good citizenship and 
of all rural progress. As we then said, agricul- 
tural prosperity depends on three things—(1) land 
ownership, (2) education, (3) codperation—with 
ownership as the foundation and codperation the 
capstone. 

The supreme need now is to develop a mighty 
agency which will be active and not passive in pro- 
moting home ownership—an agency that will put 
two powerful new forces behind the sale of homes— 

(1) As enterprising salesmanship as American 
manufacturers put behind their products and— 

(2) As easy financing as Europe has given its 
aspiring home owners. 


@ Senator Bankhead will render an everlasting 
service to America and especially to the South if 
he enlists the codperation of all rural agencies in 
working out the wisest possible program to this end. 
His first bill is tentative. Its heroic purpose is more 
interesting than its initial form. We are delighted 
to respond to Senator Bankhead’s request for help 
in perfecting it and in publicizing it after its final 
provisions are known. 

We urge every Progressive Farmer reader to 
ask his Senators and Representatives to codperate 
with Senator Bankhead in his great enterprise. 
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© The Truth About Foreign Competition 


OTHING that has been done in controlling cotton production in 

this country has had any effect toward increasing cotton produc- 
tion in foreign countries. The foreign crop was increased in 1933 fot 
the very same reasons we had for increasing our plantings in 1933. 


Prior to 1933, scarcely without any large exception, we have de-- 


creased our plantings if the. previous crop was sold for a lower price 
than the year before and have increased our plantings if the previous 
crop sold for more than the year before, and the same has also been 
done by foreign countries. But in 1933 we, as well ‘as foreign countries, 
increased the acreage planted to cotton. Foreign countriés produced 
their largest crop in 1933 and we would also have produced a crop 
near to our largest, if we had not plowed up 10 million acres. 


It is not strange that all countries did alike, for all men react about 
the same to similar conditions, but it is interesting to inquire into the 
reasons which led all cotton growing countries to violate their usual 
rule and practice and increase the acreage planted to cotton in 1933, 
although prices were lower, and very low in 1932. It appears to us 
that the reasons are quite apparent. 

Cotton is a money crop, all of which is sold, there being practically 
none of it used on the farm where grown. In fact, about 85 per cent 
of the seed, which has become an important part of the crop, is also 
sold. There is always a sale for cotton at some price, whereas in the 
fall of 1932 the prices for all other farm products were equally as low 
or lower than for cotton and some could not be turned into ready cash 
at any price. Farmers need, in fact must have, some cash and after 
the hard year of 1932 they knew that the need for at least a little 
money would be even more pressing in 1933. Therefore, cotton growers 
realized that, low as the prices were, cotton offered them the best 
prospect of securing a little cash in 1933, and accordingly they increased 
their plantings of cotton the world over. = 

The reduction of the United States crop in 1933 had no effect what- 
ever in increasing foreign production in 1933, for our plow-up of 10 
million acres took place after the world’s crop had been largely planted. 


Our reduction of production in 1934, through land rental contracts 
and the Bankhead Act, did not increase foreign production in 1934, 
because foreign production was not increased in 1934, but was actually 
less than in 1933, 

‘This is as might have been reasonably expected, because at no time 
since the beginning of our cotton production control policy has there 
ever been any scarcity of cotton, but on the other hand, there has 
been more cotton always available, at reasonable prices, than the world 


would or could use. 


@ A Lesson From Lamar County 


LSEWHERE in this issue appears a news story of Lamar’s achieve- 

ment in becoming Georgia’s first one-variety cotton county. 

It affords us too good an opportunity to miss for emphasizing two 
things we have stressed before. We have urged: (1) that neither 
AAA payments nor better marketing methods nor anything else can 
take the place of better, more efficient production methods, and (2) 
that except in times of emergency (and everyone readily agrees that 
recent years have constituted an emergency period) the big job of 
the county agent was not regulatory but educational. To put the 
second point another way, counties who think they can drop their 
county agents if and when adjustment programs are no longer neces- 
sary are extremely short-sighted. ' 

Now to return to Lamar County to hear the editor of the Barnes- 
ville News-Gasette:— 

“For the past two years we have followed with great interest the 
movement inaugurated by County Agent A. J. Nitzschke to make 
Lamar County a one-variety cotton county. 

“While we cannot stress too strongly the enlightened attitude of 
our cotton growers in joining and supporting the movement, at the 
same time it seems proper to pay full tribute to the work of Mr. 
Nitzschke to whose thought and labor this accomplishment is so 
largely due. 

“We would call particular attention to the increased value of 
Lamar’s cotton crop last year. Although only 75 per cent of our 
cotton acreage was planted in Stoneville No. 2 in 1934, this action 
increased the wealth of the county by $82,540. With about 98 per cent 
of the acreage in this variety, as arranged for 1935, we may confidently 
expect a benefit of at least $100,000 a year. Forgetting this, and 
considering only one item, the money brought into Lamar County 


this year as a result of the premium alone ($15,232) would pay for 
the cost of the county agent's. services for several years to come. 
No one imagines for a moment that this goal, with its associated 
profit, could have been accomplished without the expert leadership 
of the county agent.” 

There you have educational work bringing increased efficiency in 
production worth over $80,000 in one year. Total cotton benefit pay- 
ments to Lamar County for the two years from 1933 through December 
31, 1934, were but $68,335.77. Of course the AAA program was 
responsible also for much of the improved average price of cotton. It 
could hardly be argued, however, that such price improvement could 
go on forever. The increased and extra profits from better cotton 
may confidently be expected year after year. 


@ Farmer Sportsmen Will Approve It 


oS genni Legislature has set out to thoroughly modernize its 
game laws. The new dove provision we especially commend to 
Alabama's legislators. 

Except for a few extreme southern counties, the season in both 
states has been from September 1 to 30 and again from November 20 
to January 31. In the northern half of the two states, September 
shooting is, so far as the writer’s observations go, entirely all right. 
It affords hunting to these sections before the migrating doves move 
farther south. But in the southern half of the two states nests are 
often full of eggs or young in September and to permit shooting has 
nothing of sportsmanship or conservation about it. 


Under Georgia’s new bill the dove season is fixed at from Novem- 
ber 20 to March 1, except in those counties north of a line drawn east 
and west across the state through Macon. In these North Georgia 
counties, the season will continue to include the month of September. 
Some may question the addition of February to the season, but we 
know that the new provision for early fall shooting is a real step 


forward. 


® Farmers Should Own Their PCA’s 


VERY farmer who borrows from a production credit association 

buys Class B stock to the extent 6f $5 for each $100 borrowed. 

Eventually this will make the organizations really farmer-owned 
and farmer-controlled—a credit system of, for, and by farmers. Thig 
was the method followed in the development of the Federal Land. 
Banks and at the beginning of the depression farmers owned over 99 
per cent of the land bank stock. The government has since purchased 
large additional amounts of stock in order that the banks might make 
loans adequate to the needs. Again, however, the percentage of farmer- 
owned stock is rapidly climbing. 

If a man believes in farmers helping themselves and in the develop- 
ment of a credit system to adequately meet farm needs he must see 
that the principle is sound. Further, he may, if he wishes, cash out 
his stock when his loan is paid and in many associations it is already 
bringing above par, so successful were last year’s PCA operations. 


The principle of farmer ownership of PCA stock is right, the 
interest rate is very low, the budget plan is fine, and now it seems 
to us the main effort should be toward further simplifying procedure, 
further reducing the cost of making loans, and as rapidly as possible 
bringing the associations nearer to the individual farmer. 

By the way, don’t miss the credit union story on page ‘10, a unit 
of the codperative farm credit set-up that is particularly adapted to 
meet the credit needs of many rural communities, 


© A Year to Get Out of Debt 


* FUTURE years we may look back on 1935 as one of the chances 

of a lifetime to get out of debt. The AAA crop control is commonly 
thought of as doing one supreme thing—so curtailing the production 
of money crops as to insure fair prices for them. That is indeed 
Benefit No. 1. But Benefit No. 2 is almost as important: by reducing 
the acreage in money crops, it enables us for the first time to grow in 
greater measure than ever before “the Three Foundation F’s of Farm 
Prosperity’—Food for our families, Feed for our stock, Fertility for 
our fields. And by “living at home” this year we can not only avoid 
making new debts but pay off much old debt and hereafter have our 
money crops as a clean surplus for buying what we need. 


v 


EORGIA PREPARES TO FicHt SCREW Worm 
Unified Control Methods Mapped Out for 1935 Campaign 


By C. W. SUMMEROUR 


Agricultural Editor, Georgia 
Extension Service 


GRICULTURAL . agencies in 
Georgia are preparing to face the 
screw worm with a united front this 
year and have determined to wage a 
relentless fight to control this dreaded 
enemy of livestock and wild game. A 
conference of state agricultural lead- 
ers was held recently and the plan of 
attack agreed upon, and the organiza- 
tion of the field work is expected to 
get under way immediately upon the 
appropriation of funds to carry out 
the program. 

A bill has been introduced in Con- 
gress calling for the expenditure of 
$480,000 in seven Southern States— 
South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, 
Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, and 
Texas—and of this sum an allotment of 
$90,000 has been tentatively set up for 
Georgia. * In addition, a bill calling for 
an appropriation of $50,000 has been 
introduced in the Georgia Legislature 
to be used in screw worm control. 


From these sources, authorities be- 
lieve that an adequate sum will be 
available to carry out a well planned 
program of demonstration, control 
and research in the state. 

During the winter months county 
agents have supervised the construc- 
tion of pens and chutes in the heavily 
infested counties. Funds were pro- 
vided for this purpose by the FERA, 
and the structures will be used for in- 
spection and treatment .of animals. 
Hospitals are tentatively planned in 
order to effect complete control of in- 
fested animals. 

County agents, representatives of 
the state and Federal bureaus of ento- 
mology, the state experiment stations. 
departments of agriculture, and oth- 
ers are active in the screw worm cam- 
paign in Georgia, and these agencies 
have agreed upon a control method 
which is summarized by T. L. Bissell, 
entomologist of the Georgia Experi- 
ment Station, as follows :— 

1. Examine animals. regularly and 
frequently—daily if possible, but at 
least twice every week—for any kind 
of cut and treat according to need. Use 
benzol (90 per cent commercial—pure 
benzine is no more satisfactory and is 
more expensive) to kill worms in 
wounds, and pine tar oil (specific grav- 
ity 1.065, acid free and dehydrated) on 
the wounds to repel flies. Renew the. 
pine tar oil until the wound is healed. 
Prompt treatment of cases is the best 
way to prevent spread of the pest. 

2. Reduce cause for screw worm 
infestation by performing such oper- 
ations as dehorning, castrating, and 
branding in the fly-free season (win- 
ter); use emasculators of the pincer 
type as far as practicable in castrat- 
ing; prevent fighting of animals as 
much as possible; clear pens of nails 
and broken boards that are apt to in- 
jure animals; regulate breeding so 
that the young are dropped in winter; 
Zive especial care to young born in 
warm weather and to their dams, be- 
cause many screw worm cases begin 
at the birth of livestock. 


3. Burn all dead animals as soon as 
possible. Burning is regarded as more 
effective than burying. 


4. In the case of infestation of val* 
uable animals, particularly if it is nec- 
essary to throw them, call a veteri- 
narian.’ 


“We hope to see every livestock 
owner in Georgia looking for screw 
worms continuously this year because 
only in this way can we hope to estab- 
lish effective control,” Manning S. 
Yeomans state entomologist, said. 


“When 


“We expect to have well-trained 
representatives not only in counties 
where control measures are now nec- 
essary, but in counties where the screw 
worm has not been reported and if 
possible keep it from becoming estab- 
lished in these counties. However, 
the degree to which control can be ef- 
fected will depend upon the extent to 
which each individual owner inspects 
his livestock. 

“We have found nothing that is bet- 
ter than benzol and pine tar oil to 
contro] the screw worm,’ Yeomans 


FIT SUPPLY TO DEMAND 
Farmers Are Only Doing What Industry Did 


By J. H. BANKHEAD 


Senator from Alabama. 


I HAVE read with a great deal of 
interest recent editorials in The 
Progressive Farmer on cooperation be- 
tween agriculture and industry for a 
new and sounder prosperity. 

Successful codperation between ag- 
riculture and industry can be secured 
only by sympathetic helpfulness and 
encouragement. Agriculture must 
recognize that more than half the con- 
sumers of the country are urban. In- 
dustry must recognize that nearly half 
the population .and buyers of their 
products live upon farms and in small 
towns in the agricultural areas. When 
this interlocking dependence is accept- 
ed, we will make progress toward de- 
sirable codperation. 

Industry is well organized. Agri- 
culture is not yet sufficiently group- 
conscious. It is moving that way. 

Industry has adjusted supply to 
demand. Agriculture has not com- 
plained, although the operation has put 
millions of workers and their families 


on the relief rolls and removed them 
as normal buyers of farm and indus- 
trial products. Farmers have not con- 
demned industrialists for practicing 
“economic scarcity” by discharging 
employees and reducing production to 
fit reduced buying power of customers. 


Because cotton and tobacco farmers 
have followed the business example of 
their friends in industry, and have cut 
acreage so as to reduce burdensome 
and price-depressing surpluses, some 
industrialists through United States 
Chamber of Commerce resolutions, 
have criticised these farmers as prac- 
ticing “economic scarcity.”” They seem 
to want the farmers to follow the ex- 
ample of a country sawmill owner in 
my home county who insisted on run- 
ning the machinery all day each day 
whether he had logs on the yard or 
not! If the Chamber of Commerce 
industrialists had practiced in their 
business what they preach that farm- 
ers should do, their plants would long 


proud-pied April, dressed in all his trim, 
Hath put a spirit of youth in everything.” 


continued, “and we livestock 
owners to use the approved materials.” 
Benzol should cost not more than 
50 cents per gallon in retail lots, and 
pine tar oil should not be more than 
45 cents per gallon, Yeomans esti- 
mated. 
_ It is hoped that county commission- 
ers will agree to buy benzol and pine 


‘tar oil and sell it to livestock owners 


at practically cost, Mr. Yeomans said. 
This was done in a number of instances 
and proved a very satisfactory means 
of distribution, he said. 


ago have gone the way of that coun- 
try sawmill. 

Industrialists have been greatly 
disturbed by the loss of former sales 
of many of their products in foreign 
markets. So have farmers. Cotton, 
tobacco, and wheat producers are de- 
pendent upon foreign markets in 
greater degree than is industry. 

The people of this country cannot 
consume all the farm production from 
the present cultivated acreage. On the 
other hand, given profitable prices for 
farm commodities, the people of this 
country can consume practically all the 
units of industrial production. 

Instead of bemoaning the loss of 
foreign markets, it seems clear that 
organized industry should direct its 
primary efforts towards the restora- 
tion of adequate purchasing power to 
the millions of consumers in the ag- 
ricultural areas of our country. 

Paraphrasing an old religious song, 
I suggest that by following its senti- 
ment, industry should lead the way in a 
combined drive for agricultural and 
industrial codperation :— 

“If you cannot cross the ocean 


And the foreign lands explore, 
You can find the markets nearer, 
You can find them at your door.” 


( 


In one sickening sweep they saw it all .... desolation . . . . emptiness. 


a Delta country lay buried be- 
neath a cosmic deluge. Fields were 
transformed into vast new oceans for 
steamboats to navigate, and muddy cur- 
rents eddied lazily through the for- 
ests. 

Little Jerry—her baptismal name was 
Geraldine Gaynor—sat staring ahead 
from the middle seat of a motorboat 
on the Yazoo River which joins the 
Father of Waters at Vicksburg. The 
girl was blonde enough and dainty 
enough to be frivolous, but even her 
irrepressible dimples were smothered 
now, except when she turned and 
smiled at Roger. The lean-faced young 
planter guided their craft, his hag- 
gard eyes deep sunken in their sockets 
from loss of sleep; his boots, khaki 
breeches, and flannel shirt caked with 
swamp mud. 


Jerry looked fresh as paint, her 
breeches clean and shirt unspotted ; but 
she hadn’t been searching these flooded 
swamps, night and day for two weeks, 
as Roger had, until he’d picked up the 
last marooned Negro from the last 
isolated cabin. 


| a once in her light-hearted life 
Jerry saw something that wasn’t 
funny. She couldn't laugh at this flood, 
the dead animals passing their boat, 
the floating wrecks, the universal deso- 
lation. Worse than all she now real- 
ized why Roger had told her that they 
couldn’t be married next month—be- 
cause the overflow had wiped out his 
plantation, obliterated everything ex- 
cept the debts. Yet little Jerry tried 
to smile, and bravely looked ahead as 
she pointed— 


“Roger, isn’t that Cap’n Dan’s tow- 
boat ?” 

“Sure. That’s it. We'll deliver 
these oranges, then run along to Mars- 
dale.” 

Beyond a bend in what once had 
been the Yazoo’s channel a dingy tow- 
boat was tied up, not against the bank 
for there were no definable banks, but 
moored to a submerged sycamore tree. 


Beside the powerful towboat lay an un- 
covered barge that was used by the 
Red Cross as a distributing depot for 
rations. 

“Dan’s banked his fires and laid up 
to give his men a rest,’’ Roger com- 
mented. ‘“God knows they need it.” 

Only one figure appeared on Dan’s 
deserted deck, the rough old _ pilot- 
captain, with a smile lurking amongst 
his stubbly whiskers as he waved a 
hand and hailed them. 

“Hello, Miss Jerry. Roger, I see 
you’ve brought some oranges.” 

“Ten crates, Dan. Florida sent us 
a carload.” 

“That’s fine. Sick folks crave ’em.” 


Roger steered alongside the Red 
Cross barge and helped Jerry aboard 
to stretch her legs while his cargo was 
being unloaded. With hands in her 
breeches pockets, the friendly girl 
strolled about the deck talking with 
refugees that always congregate wher- 
ever rations are given out. Big Si 
Gore, the timber cutter, with three of 
his piratical looking crew, had come 
for supplies, and Jerry saw the 
swamper lay an affectionate hand on 
Roger’s shoulder, “Boy, somebody else 
could ha’ brought this load. You ain’t 
took off them breeches for nigh two 
weeks.” 

“Has it been that long? But, Si, 
we had to save our people.” 

“Oh Miss Jerry,’”’ Cap’n Dan called 
from his deck, “I’m tied up here till 
tomorrow. Make Roger come over and 
take a bunk. He’s been runnin’ that 
boat night and day in places where 
even bootleggers are scared to go.” 


“All right, Dan,” Roger laughed. 
“T’ll go to sleep as soon as we look at 
Marsdale. Come along, Jerry.” 


His lightened craft shot forward, 
following the swollen river. Three 
miles above where Cap’n Dan lay 
moored, Roger turned out of the Yazoo 
and -wriggled through a deluged forest 
until at a clearing’s edge he stopped 
his boat and pointed— 


Lord, Miss Jerry,¢ 


Story of Detta Moods 


4 Harris Dickson 


@ We have recently had superb short stories of Carolina mountains, 
Louisiana plantations, Alabama Negroes, Colonel Shenstone of Ken- 
tucky, Cohen’s love story in a Virginia setting, and another Texas story 
will come soon. Now here is an unforgettable and stirring story of the 
Mississippi Delta country in flood time. And yet far above the vivid 
picture of the flood itself rises the inspiring character of two cour- 
ageous young folks who illustrate on a modern Mississippi plantation 
all the finest qualities of their pioneer ancestors. Nobody should miss it. 


“Look! That’s Marsdale!” 


“Marsdale!” Jerry gasped, stunned 
by the completeness of disaster. She 
could see nothing except a mile square 
lake, surrounded by heavy timbers. The 
land was buried beneath bubbly yellow 
waters above which showed an occa- 
sional roof top or a tree. Near the 
center of the lake stood Marsdale’s 
sturdy ginhouse, a citadel whose mas- 
sive timbers had weathered many an 
overflow before its present owner was 


born. 


Neither of them spoke. Nothing 
could be said, nothing done about it. 
Little Jerry sat very still, gulping in 
her throat, as Roger started his- motor 
and headed for the gin platform that 
sloped upward to a door in the second 
story. As they approached, a de- 
crepit Negro hobbled out, leaning on 
his stick, and stood there waiting. 


es gin platform was built high 
enough for a wagon load of seed cot- 
ton to drive underneath, with a man 
standing on top. Now it was just two 
feet above water and offered a con- 
venient wharf for Roger to tie their 
boat. 

“Hello, Uncle Ellis!” he greeted 
the ancient Negro. 
“How are you get- 
ting along?” 


“Fine, suh, fine. 
’Cep’ kind o’ lone- 
some, all by my- 
self at nights” 


“Got plenty corn?” 


“You mought send 
a few mo’ barrels, 
suh. Dem pigs eats 
a heap. — Lord, 


it sholy hurt my 
feelin’s to see Mis- 
ter Roger’s house git 
washed away, ‘cause 


“More than a hundred 

years ago Angus Marr. 

came here with one young 

wife, one axe, one rifle, 
one frying pan.” 


us niggers was ’spectin’ you here.” 


“Hurt my feelings, too, Uncle EI- 
lis,” Jerry tried to laugh, but couldn’t. 


Roger didn’t say-anything. In a be- 
wildered way he moved about the vast 
upper room of the ginhouse which was 
cluttered with bedding, furniture, and 
plantation utensils, dumped _helter- 
skelter by fleeing Negroes. In the 
rear they had constructed a makeshift 
barrier to enclose a drove of hogs. 
Chickens were everywhere, hundreds 
of them, big and little. 


For a time Roger stood silently re- 
garding the chaos. The battle excite- 
ment had passed and he viewed a field 
of defeat, with nerves unstrung, shell- 
shocked worse than he’d ever been in 
France. 


“Come, Jerry,” he touched her 
arm. “Let’s go upstairs.” 


Side by side and silently they climb- 
ed the dusty wooden steps which led 
out by a dormer window to a balcony 
that overlooked the plantation. In one 
sickening sweep they saw it all. Water, 
water, water! Desolation. Empti- 
ness. Except for an intimate knowl- 
edge of it Roger might not have recog- 
nized his own property. Seed houses 
were swept away. 
Of thirty-two ten- 
ant cabins he count- 
ed eight that yet 
remained on their 
blocks. Some had 
eased off in the 
flood, drifted a few 
yards, and: settled 
tipsily. These could 
be hauled back with 
a tractor. Fourteen 


were lost. 
“Look, Jerry,” 
Roger pointed. 


“There they are— 
caught against 
the trees at 
Boggy Slough.” 


Boggy Slough 
marked the 


(CONTINUED 
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Goop FArmMerS ARE IN APRIL 


Plant for Lots of Food, Hay, Grazing; Guard Against Coccidiosis; 
_ Fight Garden and Orchard Diseases and Pests 


OT only folks but nearly all ani- 

mals like sweet potatoes. An acre 
devoted .to.this crop is not too much 
for the average sized farm. Set 10 
to 12 inches apart in rows three feet 
wide (15,000 plants per acre). If given 
more space than this too many large 
or jumbo potatoes will result. Use 
from 500 to 1,000 pounds per acre of 
a 4-8-8 fertilizer. 

2. Where budworms damage corn 
delay planting until about May 1 to 20, 
plant six or more grains to the hill, 
and thin after insects have done their 
damage. 

3. Sudan grass is one of our very 
best early hay and grazing crops. Be- 
cause of scarcity and high price of 
seed this year row planting is probably 
best. In this way 5 to 8 pounds of 
seed will plant an acre, whereas two 
or three times as much will be needed 
for broadcasting. Put in rows 2% to 
3 feet wide and: cultivate twice. Do 
not plant until ground has warmed: up 
—early April to early May, depending 
on location. 

4. Biloxi soybeans and sorghum cane 
planted together make excellent silage 
or dried roughage. To prevent the 
stalks being too large and coarse, plant 
thick on well prepared and rich ground. 
Two or three stalks of cane per foot 
and the same number of bean plants 
is about right. 

5. “Since it is impossible to foretell 
the season, the safe practice is to dis- 
tribute the planting of corn over a 


WALLACE URGES SUPPORT 
OF BANKHEAD PLAN 


By HENRY A. WALLACE 


Secretary of Agriculture 


I HAVE your request that I give 
your Progressive Farmer readers 
my views on the Bankhead tenant aid 
bill now before Congress. 


For many years the problems of ten- 
ancy and land tenure have been getting 
more and more acute and nowhere more 
so than in the South. It is a glaring 
and disturbing fact that the number 
of Southern white croppers increased 
69 per cent’ between 1920 and 1930. 
During the depression of course farm 
owners and share tenants by the thou- 
sands were forced to revert to this 
landless status. 


We recognize that the operation of 
the cotton program has probably added 
to the immediate difficulties just as 
relief policies have further complicated 
the usual tenant and farm labor rela- 
tionships. But it ought to be obvious 
that neither the AAA programs nor 
any emergency relief program can 
really come to grips with this prob- 
lem. At best’ the emergency agencies 
can offer only temporary palliatives. — 


Present conditions in the South pro- 
vide fertile soil for communist agita- 
tors—or for reactionary agitators for 
that matter. I do not like the bitter- 
ness aroused by this sort of agitation 
but I know that such bitterness cannot 
be removed by violence or by repres- 


long period,” wisely suggests D. J. 
Burleson. He recommends that one- 
fourth of the crop be planted reason- 
ably early, one-half at a medium date, 
and one-fourth in early June. One or 
two of these plantings will likely hit 
the season right. 


6. Alabama farmers have found that 
they make the greatest profit from 
hairy vetch and Austrian winter peas 
by turning them when the green tops, 
cut from an area 10 x 10 feet, weigh 
15 to 20 pounds, says J. C. Lowery 
extension agronomist. Corn or cotton 
should not be planted until at least two 
‘weeks after the vetch or Austrian peas 
are turned, he also advises. 


With Livestock and Chickens 


1. Give more attention to conserv- 
ing barnyard manure, K. T. Holley, 
chemist of the Georgia Experiment 
Station, is urging farmers of his state. 
Georgia farmers buy from 12,000 to 
25,000 tons of nitrogen in the form of 
commercial fertilizers annually and 
yet the farm animals of the state prob- 
ably excrete about 50,000 tons of ni- 
trogen annually, he says. It has been 
shown that the cost of concrete floors 
in stables is soon paid for by the in- 
creased value of manure saved.. Wood 
floors are worth while. Even pound- 
ed clay floors are of some value. The 
use of straw and leaves as bedding in 
the stalls also aids in holding the ni- 
trogen, especially of the liquid manure. 

2. Best laying hens cannot be had 


sive legislation. The American 
way is to provide these refugees 
of the economic system with a 
stake in the social system—an 
opportunity to build and develop 
their own homes, to live on 
land which they may call their 
own and on which they can 
make a modest living year after 
year. This I understand to be 
‘the purpose of the Bankhead 
bill and I think it deserves the 
warm support not only of the 
South but of the whole people. 
It should perhaps also be made 
plain that the program is a vol- 
untary one. There is no inten- 
tion of compelling landlords to 
sell their land who do not wish 
to do so. 


Editor’s Note-—Tenancy is 
increasing, but in our opinion 
tenants are in much better con- 
dition today -than in 1932 and 
cotton and tobacco farmers as 
a class have been greatly bene- 
fited by the policies of the Ag- 
ricultural Adjustment Adminis- 
tration. The tenant problem has 
not beén aggravated by the cot- 
ton program of the AAA, but 
of course it was greatly aggra- 
yated by the depression and low 
farm prices. 


if the body is not properly developed | 


before forced into laying. Too much 
protein before time to start laying will 
usually result in the pullets starting 
too early laying. Roy S. Dearstyne 
of the North Carolina State College 
says that the 15.1 per cent protein mash, 
with 4 per cent coming from animal 
protein, fed along with regular scratch 
feed gave best results with R. I. Red 
and White Leghorn pullets. When fed 
this way physical and sexual maturity 
was reached at about the same time. 


3. At the first sign of coccidiosis in 
the young chicks carry out the follow- 
ing suggestions of the South Carolina 
Extension Service :— 

(a) Remove all dirt and trash from the 


oor. 

(b) Thoroughly disinfect floor and walls 
with lye, or a coal tar preparation. 

(c) Clean litter before chicks are returned 
to the house. 

(d) Clean and disinfect hoppers and 
fountains. 

(e) Remove litter every third day for 
at least two weeks. 

(f) Feed the chicks large quantities of 
milk. : 

4. Just as soon as no more hatching 
eggs are needed, do away with Mr. 
Rooster, and produce infertile eggs. 
They are less likely to spoil. 


Garden and Orchard Hints 


1. To lessen the number of worms 
in tomatoes, plant a few stalks of corn 
in the tomato patch or a few rows 
where tomatoes are grown as a field 
crop. These worms like corn better 
than tomatoes, and may be trapped 


‘and destroyed by taking advantage of 


this. fact. 

2. Where stable manure is put in 
hills to fertilize watermelons it will 
pay to mix with the manure a half 
pound per hill of a 4-8-4 fertilizer. 

3. Those who did not apply para- 
dichlorobenzene to the peach trees last 
fall to kill borers should apply it now. 
The borers’ are big, strong, and tough 
now, and probably not over 75 to 85 
per cent of them will be killed, but 
this is enough to be of much benefit. 

4. To prevent rot of grapes spray 
with 4-5-50 Bordeaux mixture. Give 
first spray when buds begin to swell; 
the second when leaves are fully open; 
the third when grapes are about . the 
size of No. 6 shot; and repeat every 
two weeks until the grapes begin to 
turn ripe. gay: : 

5. To produce worm and rot-free ap- 
ples spraying must start-early and con- 
tinue throughout spring and summer. 
Those. not knowing the schedule re- 


quired for any fruit should ask the 


county agent or the state college of 
agriculture for a spray calendar. 

6. H. P. Stuckey, director of the 
Georgia Experiment Station and hor- 
ticulturist, does not recommend a sum- 
mer cover crop for bearing peach or- 
chards. Clean culture is better, de- 
pending on winter cover crop and a 
spring application of fertilizer for the 
plant food. 


Sundown in April finds the farmer still 
plowing 
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Crepirt Unton PLAN SERVES DUVAL FARMERS 


Is Helping to Make “Every Little Man His Own Banker” 


FARMER of Duval County, Flor- 

ida, who was not in the best of 
circumstances financially, was in ur- 
gent need of cash. It was the last day 
to receive the discount for paying his 
taxes on time. 


He met a fellow farmer in the morn-’ 


ing of the day in question and before 
the tax collector’s office closed this 
said truck farmer had the cash in hand 
and his taxes paid. 

No, you are wrong. He didn’t hit a 
friend; he didn’t put up a hard luck 
story to one of his business acquain- 
tances, nor did he go to one of the 
mahy “loan sharks” to sign away 
everything he had but his soul. 


No sir; this fellow farmer he met 
was vitally interested in the loan and 
savings bank that had helped or- 
ganize and of which he was a director, 
the Duval Farmers’ Federal Credit 
Union. 

After eXplaining the savings and 
loan plan tg his friend, he signed his 
recommendation on the application for 
membership, went with him to intro- 
duce him to the treasurer of the credit 
union, met with the credit committee, 
who had a session that day, and the 
check was issued that afternoon. 

This new member is now an enthusi- 
astic subscriber, stockholder, and bor- 
rower of the Duval Farmers’ Federal 
Credit Union. 


What the Credit Union Is 


What is this credit union? A finan- 
cial revolution that is making bankers 
out of men who till the soil, feed the 
poultry, milk the cows, by bringing 
economic independence to the average 
man in overalls who has had opportuni- 
ity knock at his farm door. 

President Roosevelt recognized the 
economic significance of the Federal 
Credit Unions and their practical ap- 


By R. E. DEAN 


General Manager, Duval Farmers’ Federal Credit Union 


@ Farmers’ Credit Unions, it seems to us, can serve very efficiently 
many rural communities or counties. As both savings and loan asso- 
ciations organized on a much smaller ared basis than most PCA’s, they 
are best adapted to closely knit groups of farmers or. groups well 


known personally among each other. 


plication of sociological theories of the 
New Deal. 

With his approval, Congress, during 
the last few days of the June, 1934, 
session, passed a bill known as the 
“Federal Credit Union Act” “to estab- 
lish a Federal Credit Union System, to 
establish a further market for securi- 
ties of the United States, and to make 
more available to people of small 
means credit for provident purposes 
through a national system of codper- 
ative credit, thereby helping to -sta- 
bilize the credit structure of the United 
States.” 

It is now possible to organize a 
credit union anywhere in the United 
States. That bill is in reality an eco- 
nomic “magna charta” for farmers 
who have been prey to loan sharks and 
usurious moriey lenders. 

Senator Morris Sheppard of Texas 
found that 38 states had credit union 
laws, but that the loan sharks had 
been instrumental in stopping enthu- 
siasm in the formation of credit unions 
in some states. 

Under this act, the Duval Farmers 
Federal Credit Union is now function- 
ing in Duval County, Florida. This 
Federal Credit Union of farmers is a 
mutual savings and loan association. 


To Encourage Thrift 


The purpose of the Duval Farmers’ 
Federal Credit Union is to promote 
thrift by encouraging its members to 
save at least a small amount each month; 


-.to afford them loan facilities that are 


not available to the average Duval 
County farmer; to give them a safe 
investment for their savings at reason- 
able dividends, and to save them from 
the clutches of the greedy money 
lenders. 

The set-up of the organization is of 
interest to all Southern farmers. A 
poultryman worrying about the price 
of eggs saw an article written from 
Washington, D. C., with the following 
headline: “Every Littlke Man His Own 
Banker in Credit Union Plan,” “Little 
Fellow to Get Loans; United States 
to Launch Something New in Way of 
Credit.” 

He wrote to the Credit Union Sec- 
tion of the Farm Credit Administra- 
tion for information, and received a 
number of pamphlets which stated the 
purposes of the credit union. 


A preliminary application was sent 
for. Seven farmers stated that they 


were willing to bear the cost of pro-_ 


viding the money for the investiga- 
tion fee. 

On October 15, 1934, Thos. W. 
Doig was sent to Jacksonville as a 
personal representative of the Credit 
Union Section of the Farm Credit 
Administration of Washington, to 
complete the organization of the first 
Federal farmers’ credit union in the 
United States. 

The charter and by-laws were re- 
ceived later on, and on November 19, 
1934, the organization meeting Was 
held, directors and officers elected, and 


- the future policy of the Duval Farm- 
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ers’ Federal Credit Union formulated. 

Each member must invest in shares. 
He can buy them outright at $5 per 
share or he can make weekly payments 
on his shares in installments as low 
as 25 cents. Savings are accumulated 
in this manner in a common pool for 
the working capital of the credit union. 


With this working capital set up, 
the credit union is ready to do business. 
Its business is to loan money, but to 
its members only. The first customer 
is usually a member who has been 
caught in the web of financial diffi- 
culties, or needs a sum not available 
out of savings. He approaches the 
officers of the credit union and applies 
for a loan. | 


Loans on Character Basis 


The officers usually know the appli- 
cant. He is one of their group, either 


_-by vocation.or neighborhood. Usually 


his charactér is his only collateral for 
a small loan of $10, $25, or perhaps 
$50. If he desires more, other mem- 
bers sign his note with him. 

Before the loan is granted, the 
credit committee investigates the ap- 
plicant’s case. After his loan is ad- 
vanced, the borrower is at once put on 
a schedule of repayment based on his 
income. He pays interest at the rate 
of 1 per cent per month on the unpaid 
balances, and at the same time pays a 
little on a share account. After his 
loan is repaid, he is encouraged to con- 
tinue as a shareholder to build up his 
savings. 

The Duval Farmers’ Federal Credit 
Union doubled its membership dur- 
ing the first two months it was organ- 
ized. The money paid in on shares 
doubled also. The gain and success are 
steady, and the officers and directors 
of the corporation feel that a founda- 
tion has been built to be of real benefit 
to the farmers of Duval County. 


EARLY SPRING ON 
BRIAR FIELD ROAD 


From a Woodcut 
by 
J. J. Lankes 


= 
~ = 
bad 


est returns. 


[‘ THE February and March issues 
'h of The Progressive Farmer, the 
writer . presented a summary of the 
fertilizer experimental results with 
cotton and corn obtained on the branch 
stations and experiment fields of Ala- 
bama. 


In those articles it was clearly shown 
that farmers should use a fertilizer 
containing 36 pounds of nitrogen, 48 
pounds of phosphoric acid, and 24 
pounds of potash per acre, or the 
equivalent of 600 pounds of a 6-8-4 
fertilizer, for cotton. It was further 
shown from experiments quoted that 
when corn was planted on land that was 
well fertilized for cotton, it did not re- 
spond in the least to applications of 
phosphoric acid and potash. The ap- 
plication of 36 pounds of nitrogen (225 
pounds of nitrate of soda or its equiva- 
lent) per acre was recommended since 
it was shown that this would increase 
the average yield of corn by 16 bush- 
els per acre at a fertilizer cost of not 
more than $4.25 per acre. 


So much for the actual recom- 
mendations as to what farmers should 
use. 


It is extremely interesting now to 
present some figures that show in a 
fairly general way what farmers actu- 
ally do use. Figures published by F. 
W. Gist of the State Department of 
Agriculture at Montgomery show that 
most of the mixed fertilizers sold in 
the state are represented by mixtures 
of 3-8-5, 4-8-4, 3-10-3, 4-10-4, and 2.5- 
11-3 grades. These widely different 
usages indicate very definitely that 
neither the farmers nor the fertilizer 
manufacturers understand what is the 
best fertilizer practice. A better un- 
derstanding of actual needs and the 
consequent adoption of better adapted 


lars annually to Alabama farmers 
without injuring the business of manu- 
facturers and dealers. 


In a preceding article, reference was 
made to the practice of side-dressing 
as a means of securing well adapted 
fertilizers. The evidence available 
‘from the office of Mr. Gist indicates 
that the probable use of side-dressings 
is extremely spotted. Many Alabama 
counties do not buy nitrogenous ferti- 
lizers for side-dressing even in good 
years, and yet chief dependence is 
placed in fertilizers containing on the 
average about 3 per cent of nitrogen. 

we examine the figures for very 
bad years, such as 1932, consumption 


Alabama Farmers 
Shown How to Check | 
On Themselves 


By M. J. FUNCHESS 


Director, Alabama Experiment Station 


@ Will you get the most for your fertilizer 
dollars this year? This article will help Ala- 
bama farmers check up on themselves and make 
adjustments, where necessary, to get the larg- 


fertilizers can save several million dol-. 


of nitrogenous fertilizers for side- 
dressing or other purposes amounts 
to almost nothing. Such practice is 
exactly opposite to what it should be. 


If a mixed fertilizer of low nitro- 
gen content is used the best policy 
would be to spend a part of the amount 
available for fertilizer for a mix- 
ed_ fertilizer, and the remainder 
for a nitrogenous fertilizer, and 
maintain a high ratio of nitrogen 
to the phosphoric acid and potash ap- 
plied ; or to spend all money for a mix- 
ed fertilizer containing at least 6 per 
cent nitrogen. Observance of this one 
point alone can result in a saving of 
four or five million dollars a year in 
very bad years as 1932. 

All of these discussions point to- 
ward one definite conclusion. Farm- 
ers should use approximately twice as 
much nitrogenous fertilizers for cot- 
ton as they are now using. Where 
mixed fertilizers are to be used, 3-8- 


5’s, 3-10-3’s, and 4-8-4’s make up much 
of the common grades sold. These 
have from one-half to a little more 
than half as much nitrogen as is need- 
ed to balance the phosphate and pot- 
ash. To make such fertilizers most 
effective, side-dressings are absolutely 
essential. 


The amount used may be explained 
very simply. For example, a 3-8-5 
used at the rate of 400 pounds per acre 
supplies 12 pounds of nitrogen. An- 
other 12 pounds is needed to balance 
the fertilizer. The farmer may simply 
apply 75 pounds of nitrate of soda or 
its equivalent as a side-dressing. If he 
uses 600 pounds per acre of the 3-8-5, 
the quantity of side-dressing should be 
not less than 100 pounds and prefer- 
ably 125 pounds of nitrate of soda or 
its equivalent. 

Experimental evidence indicates that 
a complete fertilizer should not be ap- 
plied to corn where it follows crops 


The advantages which it holds over 

some of the other legumes leads E. D. 

Alexander, extension agronomist, to be- 

lieve that kudzu will come into wide 

use in Georgia. Here’s how it grows 
given a good chance. 


that have been fairly well fertilized 
with a complete fertilizer. The evi- 
dence is quite conclusive that only a 
nitrogenous fertilizer will pay under 
such conditions. 

Alabama farmers are urged, there- 
fore, to change their fertilizer prac- 
tice in the light of the experimental 
evidence available and make a dollar 
spent for fertilizer bring the highest 
possible return on the investment. The 
same money that is now being spent 
could be made to bring in millions of 
dollars in increased production of 
cotton and corn. The experiment sta- 
tion can only point the way. Farm- 
ers must see to it that manufacturers 
and dealers make available to them 
the right kind of fertilizer. 


CAN WE DOUBLE OUR COTTON YIELDS? 
By G. A. HALE 


Assistant Agronomist, Georgia Experiment Station 


EATHER conditions are the 
most important factor in crop 
production on a given farm. Few 
knew their exact acreage and acre 
yield before the AAA. The table be- 
low gives this information by years 


for a nine-year period on the Georgia . 


Station farm where crops are weighed 
from carefully measured acreages 
every year. 

Some will be surprised to see from 
this table that the yield of cotton on 
the same field with the same fertilizer 
from 1922 to 1930 varied from 125 to 
462 pounds of lint per acre with a 
nine-year average variation of 86 
pounds or 31 per cent of the nine-year 
average lint yield. 

Where cotton was grown in a rota- 
tion on a different field each year the 
variation was greatest, as would he 
expected, with a low yield of 102 
pounds of -lint per acre and a high 
yield of 499 pounds with an average 
deviation by years from the nine-year 


Variations caused by seasonal conditions 
the same field and farm at the Georgia 


@ With crop adjustment programs in effect there has been much talk 
of how this farmer or that farmer could, by various improved practices 
produce as much cotton on his smaller acreage as he formerly produced 


on his total acreage. 
relation of yields to weather. 


There has also been much speculation on the 
But few have had definite, concrete 


figures. Mr. Hale has. He speaks from experiment station results. 


average of 105 pounds or 34 per cent. 


The effect of increasing quantities 
of fertilizer on the yields of cotton is 
shown by the results at the Georgia 
Station where a nine-year test using 
33, 100, 167, and 233 pounds of nitrate 
of soda produced 249, 279, 306, and 
314 pounds of lint cotton per acre, re- 
spectively, an increase of 9, 22, 33, and 
37 per cent over no nitrate. Even 
where 2,350 pounds of complete fer- 
tilizer per acre was used on cotton the 
average yield for seven years was only 
467 pounds of lint per acre. 


in the annual acre yields of lint cotton on 
Experiment Station, Experiment, Spalding 


County, Georgia—1922-31, 


9-yr, 
1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 1930 1931 Av. 


Acre yield of lint on the same 
field “Overy 
Acre yield of lint on a different 


229 334 351 125 347 256 155 233 462 
206 399 102 215 397 276 248 499 392 304 


277 


Next to increasing the quantity of 
commercial fertilizer, increasing the 
quantity of calcium arsenate used to 
control the boll weevil is probably the 
greatest fear of those who claim that 
acreage control of cotton will not 
“work.” The Alabama Experiment 
Station reports that during a four-year 
period it was able to increase the yield 
of seed cotton per acre 41 pounds on 
unfertilized land and 260 pounds on 
land fertilized with 500 pounds of 
complete fertilizer by the use of cal- 
cium arsenate dust to control the 
weevil, 

Theoretically, it is possible to dou- 
ble our present acre yields of cotton 
and other crops, but practically this is 
not likely because of economic and 
natural conditions even if acreage is 
made the basis of future crop: adjust- 
ment programs. 


ETTING THE M ER DOLLAR | 


From Pines Topay, NEwsparers Tomorrow 


Will the South Grasp Its Opportunity for a Great New Industry ? 


HE odds are fourteen to one that 

the trees from which came the 
paper on which this is printed grew 
outside the United States. They may 
have grown in Canada, Sweden, Ger- 
many, or Finland, but hardly in the 
United States, for only one-third of 
the total of three million tons of news- 
print used in the United States in 1933 
was made by manufacturers within this 
country, and 80 per cent of this was 
made from imported pulpwood. 

Yet we have been told by good au- 
thority that there are in the United 
States 70,000,000 acres of land suited 
to intensive forestry; and, of this, 
30,000,000 acres (44 per cent) are in 
the South. There are in this country 
508,000,000 acres suited to timber of 
all kinds, of which 205,000,000 acres 
are in the South. 


Pines Excellent For Newsprint 


And pine trees, which grow rapidly 
in the South, can be made into excel- 
lent newsprint, as well as other kinds 
of paper. fact, newsprint of 
greater strength as to burst, tear, and 
tensile, than any other newsprint man- 
ufactured in the world has been made 
experimentally from Southern pine 
trees. There is good evidence that this 
newsprint can be made equally well on 
the fastest commercial paper machines 
known to the industry. Printing tests 
have shown that it runs beautifully 
through newspaper presses. 


The cost of making newsprint in 
the South from pine trees will com- 
pare most favorably with costs of 
newsprint made elsewhere. The Ameri- 
can newsprint industry has reported 
officially that it costs on an average 
$47.24 to deliver paper to New York 
City. Costs of twelve typical Cana- 
dian mills were also submitted and they 
checked closely with costs in the 
United States. “Experiments at Sa- 
vannah, Georgia, have shown that 
newsprint manufactured in the South 
would cost, delivered at New York, 
$27.54. These estimates have been 
studied carefully and confirmed by 
those who have most to lose from a 
Southern newsprint industry. 


For many years it was claimed that 
kraft paper (a strong brown wrapping 
paper) could not be made successfully 
from Southern pine trees. The fallacy 
of this claim is shown by the fact that 
today more than 60 per cent of the 
kraft paper industry of the United 
States is located in the South. Like- 
wise it was stated that Southern pines 
were totally un- 
suited to manufac- 
ture of white pa- 
pers, such as news- 
print, book, bond, 
and tissue papers; 
and this claim has 
been disproved ex- 
perimentally. 

Meantime Prof. 
L. M. Ware, head 
of the department 
of horticulture of . 
the Alabama Poly- 
technic Institute at 
Auburn, presents 
official statistics that 
the United States 
consumes annually 


Aside from the profits in timber, 
pines protect the land, preserve 
water supplies, and provide 
shelter for birds and game. 


@ Will the South, through timber production for newsprint, really be 
able to add a great new daily cash crop? Frankly and clearly, from the 
farmer's viewpoint, Mr. Davis presents both the golden opportunities 
and very practical problems that must be met. 


10,000,000 tons of pa- 
pers of all kinds. This 
is more than is con- 
sumed by all other 
nations of the world. 


And 85 per cent of 
the paper used in this 
country is made from 
wood. In 1900 we pro- 
duced wood for 83 
per cent of our total 
paper requirements; ia 
1910 we produced 49 
per cent; in 1930 less 
than 30 per cent. Our 
imports came as pulp- 
wood, woodpulp, and 
paper. 

The case of news- 
print is more critical 
than that of kraft and 
other paper. In 1899 
we produced 83 per 
cent-of the wood for 
our newsprint. By 1919 
this was reduced to 44 
per cent; to 34 per 
cent by 1922; and to 
7 per cent (as stated 
above) by 1933. 


With these facts 
for the United States 
before us we return to 
the South where there 
are 30,000,000 acres 
of land suited to in- 
tensive forestry (205,- 
000,000 suited to all 
types of forestry) 
where the rate of 
growth of pine trees 
is two or three times 
that of spruce and fir 
trees in Canada from 
where much pulpwood 
comes, 

Here is a great op- 
portunity for the South 
—especially a great op- 
portunity for _ the 
Southern farmer—for 
pulpwood must be sup- 
plied daily to mills. It 
can be marketed in the 


By P. O. DAVIS 


South every day in the © 
year. It is a cashcrop 
and therefore will 
constitute a new finan- 
cial program for 
Southern farmers, 
many of whom have 
relied solely on cot- 
ton, a seasonal crop. 


The facts reveal 
distinctly that the South 
is failing miserably in 
taking advantage 
her forestry and her 
paper - manufacturing 
opportunities. | While 
sure that vast quanti- 
ties of newsprint can 
be made at low cost in 
the South from South- 
ern pine trees, it is 
estimated that $250,- 
000,000 must go into 
the pine paper manu- 
facturing industry in 
the South to replace 
imports of newsprint. 
Money for this pur-. 
pose is now. being 
sought. | Competitors, 
of course, will oppose 
it, which means that 
there must be codpera- 
tion all along the line 
from the producers of 
timber to the consum- 
ers of the finished pa- 
per if this prospective 
Southern industry suc- 
ceeds. 


The producer of 
timber to make pulp- 
wood is at the begin- 
ning. If he does not 
produce there will be - 
no wood from which 
to make paper. Or if 
he should produce and 
refuse to sell there 
will be no wood from 
which to make paper. 


And this he will 
either refuse to do or 
he will do very re- 
luctantly if the price 
paid for his timber 
is not fair and ade- 
quate. Unfortunately, 
the majority of those 
who have talked and 
written about paper 
manufacturing have 
said very little about 
what the Southern man 
who produces the tim- 
ber and the man who hauls it are 
receiving and will receive for their 
contributions in the form of timber 
and labor. 


But all of the information which 
I have been able to assemble on 
this subject agrees that prices 
which Southern timber producers 
have received to date (and are now 
receiving) for wood for paper 
manufacturing have been much be- 
low prices paid elsewhere. This 
applies to kraft paper manufactur- 
ing, it being assumed that the same 


—Photo by U. 8. 
Forest Service. 


may be done in newsprint manufac- 
ture. 

The December, 1929, issue of Pulp- 
wood, distributed by the woodlands 
section of the American Paper and 
Pulp Association, gives the following 
wood costs f. 0. b. mill per cars: New 
England, $17; Middle Atlantic, $17.50; 
Lake, $11.80; Appalachian, $13.75; 
South Atlantic, $8.75; Louisiana and 
Texas, $5.50, and Pacific Coast, $8.50. 

The reader will observe that in 
Louisiana and Texas the lowest prices 
were paid, which were for 1929 since 
when prices have gone much lower. 
Prices below $3 per cord have been 
paid since 1929 by Southern kraft pa- 


per mills; and prices being paid by a” | 


mill at Tuscaloosa, Alabama, early in 
1935 were under $3.50 per cord deliv- 
ered at the mill. 
Estimating in 1934 the cost of news- 
print production in. the South, one au- 
thority placed rough wood cost at $4.60 
per ton of paper.. In the. same publi- 
cation (The Deserted: Village, No. 2, 
published by the Chemical Foundation 
of New York City) the Association of 
Newsprint Manufacturers of the 
United States placed wood cost at $10 
per ton of paper as the average of 24 


manufacturers, the majority of which...- 


are not in the South. 


Producers Speak On Costs 


Lyle Brown, Alabama extension for- 
ester at Auburn, has obtained cost fig- 
ures from farmers who produced trees, 
cut them, and hauled the wood to pa- 
per manufacturers. If they allowed 
themselves 15 cents per hour per 
worker. it cost them an average of 
$4.50 per cord to cut trees into cord- 
wood for paper and haul it 15 miles, 
or about the average distance. To this. 
should be added, these farmers said, 
$1 per cord for wood on the stump. 
Wood for newsprint is peeled in the 
woods, the cost of which averages $1 
to $1.50 per cord. These farmers 
would expect, therefore, a price of 
$6.50 to $7 per cord of delivered news- 
print wood. 

I have included these facts about 
wood prices not to be critical of any- 
one or of any corporation but because 
they are a vital part of the story. 
Southern farmers, I’m sure, will be 
satisfied with a price which will give 
them a fair return for their timber and 
for cutting and delivering it to the mill 
or to a shipping station. 

But they will not be satisfied with 
prices too low for reasonable returns. 
This problem should be settled in the 
beginning to avoid trouble, disappoint- 
ment, and worries later. 

It will be great to see throughout 
the South paper manufacturers mak- 
ing papers of all kinds from pine trees 
with timber producers, workers, manu- 
facturers, and consumers prospering 
and satisfied. 


2 
WEAR A BUDDY POPPY 


N April 26, Memorial Day, the 

annual sale of “Buddy” Poppies 
will be conducted in communities small 
and great throughout the United 
States. The proceeds of the sale are 
devoted entirely to relief activities 
among war veterans and widows and 
orphans of ex-service men. 
‘Quoting the slogan, “Wear a V. F. 
W. Buddy Poppy Memorial Day.” 
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MILLIONS MORE.. 


“Camels are made from finer, 
MORE EXPENSIVE TOBACCOS — 
Turkish and Domestic — than 
any other popular brand.” 


(Signed) 
REYNOLDS TOBACCO COMPANY 
Winston-Salem, North Carolina 


@ When you feel weary or “low in your mind,” light 
a Camel. You'll be pleased with its mildness. And 
watch for the way your energy returns. This is your 
own natural energy—simply made available by Camels. 
Science has found that smoking a Camel produces a 
noticeable increase in vigor and vitality. Smokers in 
every walk of life agree that they get a “lift” from 
Camel’s finer, MORE EXPENSIVE TOBACCOS. 

Smoke Camels steadily. You'll find them always mild 
—never “flat,” never heavy—always just right in flavor! 
And Camels never upset your nerves. 


ON THE AIR—FOR YOUR ENJOYMENT! 


The Camel Caravan with Walter O’Keefe « Annette Hanshaw 
Glen Gray’s Casa Loma Orchestra 

10:00p.m. E.S.T. 
9:00p.m. C.S.T. 
8:00p.m. M.S.T. 9 :30p.m. M.S.T. 
7:00p.m. P.S.T. 8:30p.m. P.S.T. 


OVER COAST-TO-COAST WABC-COLUMBIA NETWORK 


9:00p.m. E.S.T. 
8:00p.m. C.S.T. 


TUESDAY THURSDAY 


RADIO ENGINEER: 
“Camels are my choice 
on taste alone,” says 
Harry Miller, radio en- 
gineer of the 50,000-watt 
station, WOR. ‘‘Smok- 
ing.a Camel helps to re- 
lieve fatigue. I never 
get tired of Camels.” 


WORLD SERIES 
STAR: “Any time I 
feel tired,” says “‘ Diz- 
zy” Dean, of the World- 
Champion St. Louis 
Cardinals, “‘smoking a 
Camel quickly brings 
back myenergy.Camels 
never upset my nerves.” 


© 1995 
R. J. Reynolds Tob. Co. 
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Looking across one of 

Alabama’s largest 

apiaries, that of H.C. 
Short, Fitzpatrick. 


Growinc THincs From WELL-PLOWED FIELDS 


LAMAR TAKES LEAD 


[* OUR February issue Extension 
Editor Charlie Summerour told 
Progressive Farmer readers of the 
rapid strides forward that Georgia 
was making in the development of one- 
variety cotton communities. In 1934, 
he reported, growers in 45 communi- 
ties were thus organized, harvesting 
43,500 bales from 90,000 acres, with a 
total estimated extra income over what 
their ordinary varieties would have 
brought them of $738,000. 

But Georgia farmers and Georgia 
county agents have not been satisfied 
to stop with that. To Lamar County 
goes the honor of being the first county 
to put itself on a one-variety county 
basis. In its six communities—Mil- 
ner, Chappel, Barnesville, Piedmont, 
Redbone, and Johnstonville—98 per 
cent planting in Stoneville No. 2 is 
assured, with the possibility that it 
will be 100 per cent. Only seven pro- 
ducers in the entire county have been 
undecided. 

Seventy-five per cent of the county’s 
cotton acreage was in this variety last 
year. From a thorough survey made 
in the fall, County Agent A. J. 
Nitzschke found that the Stoneville 
No. 2 had averaged 72.6 pounds more 
of lint per acre than all other varieties, 
and brought extra profit to the growers 
of $82,584.13. 

Cotton mills and other agencies are 
working in close codperation with 
Lamar farmers and extension leaders. 
So enthusiastic, in fact, is the county 
over its accomplishment that the 
Barnesville News-Gazette recently ran 
an eight-page supplement dedicated 
to “Lamar: Georgia’s First One-va- 
riety Cotton County.” 


SAVES ORCHARD 
ERRACING with the Upson Coun- 
ty power outfit is bringing a new 

lease of life to the Britt and Kersey 
peach orchards near Thomaston, Ga. 
Cover crops had not stopped the soil 
thief, replanting of the orchard as it 
stood would have been money wasted, 
a no-man’s land in 10 years unless ero- 
sion was halted—that was the verdict 
of reclamation authorities. 

The terracing was supervised by 
County Agent S. B. A. Adair. Modern, 
broacbase terraces were built and 
mean a new lease on life to the land. 


Young peach trees were set on top of 
the new terraces, and others planted 
in rows down the hills on the contours. 

Fertilization and continuation of the 
cover crop system will be included in 
the program, with the assurance of a 
flourishing orchard 10 years from now. 


COBB CAUTIONS FARMERS 


C A. COBB, chief of the cotton pro- 
duction section, AAA, has cau- 
tioned farmers “against planting more 
than 65 per cent of their base acreage 
with the anticipation of buying sur- 
plus exemption certificates at reduced 
prices in 1935. 

“Tt will be our recommendation that 
provisions be made which will prevent 
surplus exemption certificates being 
sold much below the full amount of 
the tar,” he says, and adds: “We will 
also recommend that the tax be kept 
adjusted at 50 per cent of the price. 

“Tt will be to the advantage of the 
individual producers,” he continues, 
“to plant only 65 per cent of their 
base acreage because in no case will 
the bases used in making allotments 
of tax-exemption certificates be more 
than 65 per cent of a producer’s base 
production.” 


SEEKING BETTER COTTON 
peateres in a large number of 


Alabama counties are this year 
organizing one-variety cotton com- 
munities to improve the staple and to 
provide a supply of good planting seed 
at reasonable cost. 

Coosa County farmers have stepped 
ahead in the movement by organizing 
four one-variety communities—Rock- 
ford, Nixburg, Weogufka, and Good- 
water. The Mineola one-variety com- 
munity in Monroe County and the 
Sandy Creek community in Talla- 
poosa also have completed organiza- 
tion work. Farmers have taken pre- 
liminary steps to form organizations 
in communities in Tuscaloosa, Cull- 
man, Lawrence, Limestone, Lee, and 
Morgan counties. In addition to the 
work being done through the one-va- 
riety communities, large plantation 
owners in Barbour, Montgomery, Dal- 
las, Marengo, Lawrence, and Tusca- 
loosa are codperating in the endeavor 
to produce cotton of better staple. 

The one-variety community move- 


ment is not new in Alabama. The plan 
has worked successfully in Coates 
Bend and Alford’s Bend in Etowah 
County and Lily Flag in Madison 
County. “Staple length of cotton pro- 
duced in these communities shows 
marked improvement,” reports J. C. 
Lowery, extension agronomist, after 
making a thorough study of the staple 
length of the cotton produced in the 
state last year. L. O. BRACKEEN. 


FLORIDA FAT STOCK SHOW 


HE Florida Fat Stock Show in 
Jacksonville, March 5 and 6, arous- 
ed added interest in better beef ¢attle 
and showed feeders and buyers that a 
large number of good quality beef ani- 


‘mals are now being produced in the 


state. A total of 147 steers from 
Florida and South Georgia were 
shown. 

Hereford steers owned by J. E. Har- 
dee, of Madison, Florida, took both 
grand champion and reserve cham- 
pion honors. The grand champion was 
a two-year-old choice feeder. It sold for 
21 cents a pound immediately following 
the show, while the reserve champion 
brought 14 cents. All of the 147 steers 
were sold, the average price being 8.99 
cents, when the prevailing price on the 
market that day was around 7 cents. 

A stock judging contest among 4-H 
boys was a feature of the show. A 
team from Suwannee County, coached 
by County Agent S. C. Kierce, of Live 
Oak, took first honors in this event. 
Its members were Eugene Boyles and 
Thomas and Eugene Henry. The 
Alachua County team finished second. 

The Florida Fat Stock Show was 
sponsored by the Jacksonville Chamber 
of Commerce, with the assistance of the 
Agricultural Extension Service, State 
Marketing Bureau, National Stock- 
yards, railway agricultural agents, 
packers, cattlemen, and others. W. T. 
Nettles, of Gainesville, district agent 
with the Agricultural Extension Serv- 
ice, was general chairman of the com- 
mittee in charge. 

Mr. Nettles said that interest fol- 
lowing the show indicated continued 
and enlarged improvement work in 
the beef cattle industry of Florida. 
Although rapid strides have been made 
in recent years, he predicted that in 
the next few years more improvement 
in the quality of Florida beef cattle 


will take place than has occurred in 
the 370 years since cattle were first 
brought to Florida by the Spaniards 
in 1565. J. F. COOPER. 


BETTER CORN NEEDED 


HILE the farmers of Alabama 

are contemplating what to plant 
this year, my marketing experience 
in Birmingham has brought out the 
fact that more attention should be 
paid to the variety of corn grown for 
milling purposes. 

The mills in Birmingham require a 
graded corn of one variety and cannot 
use mixed corn for conversion into 
grits, meal, or livestock feed. Corn 
that is to be converted into grits or 
meal must be white, free of weevils, 
and should not grade below No. 2. 
Corn for livestock and poultry feed 
should be a yellow variety. 

Thousands of bushels of corn are 
shipped into Birmingham each year 
from the West, due to the fact that 
the Birmingham mills are unable to 
_rocure their requirements of graded 
corn from Alabama. I hope that every 
farmer who contemplates growing 
corn for market this year will consult 
his county agent as to the best variety 
to grow. 

There is also a splendid market in 
our larger cities for California black- 
eyed peas, provided they are free of 
weevils. 

The poultry and egg industry in 
Alabama can be increased to ad- 
vantage, as well as the production of 
sour cream for butter making. 

The fall Irish potato crop can be 
increased to good advantage. Hun- 
dreds of carloads of potatoes are be- 
ing shipped in from a distance. 

I hope that the farmers of Alabama 
this year before planting will make a 
survey of market requirements. 

M. F. JACKSON, 

Farm Products Agent, Tennessee 

Coal, Iron and Railroad Company. 


Editor’s Note.—J. C. Lowery, agron- 
omist of the Alabama Extension Serv- 
ice, is authority for the statement that 
“growing the proper kind, Alabama 
farmers, can find an annual market 
within the state and in nearby South- 
eastern cities for 5,000,000 bushels of 
Alabama-grown corn.” 
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Screw Worm Changing 
Florida Rauge Practices 
By J. F. COOPER e 


HILE the screw worm fly was 


not present in Florida during 


the winter on as extensive a scale as 
it was last summer, many leading cat- 
tlemen say that their hospital pens EE 


have carried infested animals in but 
slightly lessened numbers. 


It is generally conceded that the S 
screw worm fly cannot be eradicated. | ~ ; 
) Entomologists of the Florida Experi- 
ment Station and the United States 
Department of Agriculture believe 


that 1935 may see the fly doing even 


greater and more widespread damage 
than in 1934. Efforts of cattlemen 

and owners of other animals, there- 
fore, must be directed towards preven- 

tion and control. 


W. J. Sheely, agent in animal hus- 
bandry with the State Extension Serv- 
ice, believes that the fly will necessari- 
ly result in changing practices in the 
production of livestock in Florida. 
With H. L. Brown, extension dairy- 
man, he has been giving attention to 
the control of this pest practically 
since the summer of 1933. 

Florida is primarily a range cattle 
state. A great majority of its more 
than 800,000 cows have been allowed to : _ 
roam the woods and were seen about | COMMERCIAL EXPRESS—priced with the 
twice a year. lowest, yet built to outlast them 
all. Extra value everywhere! 


With the screw worm ravaging the : 
herds, it is necessary to give the ani- | 18 high-priced features that ‘480° 
F A Save gas, oil, tires and upkeep 
mals daily attention most of the year. rims... 

Marking, branding, castrating, and 
dehorning must be done from Decem- 
ber to April. 

The breeding program will of ne- 
cessity be regulated more closely. so 
that calves—and other young—will be 
dropped during the winter months, A 
survey made by the Agricultural Ex- 
tension Service in six counties of 
northern Florida in June, 1934, show- 


114-Ton Stake 136" Wheelbase $670* 


ed that 70 per cent of the late calves |] = 
were infested with screw worms. pa ‘ Paele ERE’S real truck news. The bigswing gives you 4 piston rings to conserve 
E ; : 1%-TON 6-CYLINDER CHASSIS—131’ among leading automotive manufac- power—the others give you 3 piston 

The regulation of the breeding sea- | or 136” w.b. Has hydraulic brakes. Valveseat turers in 1935 is toward hydraulic brakes. rings. Dodge gives you 4 ‘main bearings 
son and the production of early calves | inserts—18 big, money-sav- But of the three lowest-priced trucks, to prolong engine life—the others give 
will be a good thing for the cattle | ingfeatures. See your Dodge . only Dodge gives them to you! you 3 bearings. Dodge gives you a six- 
industry, says Mr. Sheely. “It is dealer and ask for a copy of $ a cylinder L-head engine for low-cost 
common knowledge among cattlemen } asl —- Show - Down Save Money 3 Ways operation. Dodge pioneered many such 
that the early calf—the one dropped Ree eee ae et Everyone knows that hydraulic brakes outstanding features as valve seat inserts 
to save gas and valve grinding... full- 


work quicker and smoother... tend to 
check skidding and swerving. But they 


WORTH do another important thing... they 


make your truck a lot more economical 


in January, February March, or 
April—is the one that pays the bills. 
This early calf attains sufficient 
growth the first summer to make good 
beef or to go through the winter in 
good condition.” 

So Mr. Sheely urges the separation 
of bulls from the herd during the 


floating rear axle to save repair costs. 


$ 100 EXTRA to run... and here’s why—hAydraulic _Lots of farmers who check up on Dodge 
brakes stay equalized! Braking pres- features when they go to buy a low- 

sure on all four wheels with Dodge per- __ priced truck say, “‘It just doesn’t belong 

TO M E ! fected hydraulic brakes is always the in the lowest-priced field, but it is!” The 
winter, giving them feed to keep them same. This tends to distribute the wear _ extra value built into Dodge is surprising 
in good condition, and having them four tires and all .. literally amazing! 
* : sets take linings, so they last muc ealer or write to the factory for the 

ready: for epring Svesting | LOOKED AT ALL THREE longer. Thus hydraulic save you FREE “Show-Down” Score Card that 


any lowest-priced trucks and listened to all the money on 'tires...save on brake relining shows you how to compare truck values 
sales arguments. When your salesman. ... save on brake adjusting expense. for yourself. 
1 ’ : showed me the amazing number of high- H ; ; 
~ ydraulic brakes are just one of the CHRYSLER MOTORS 
oping the best heifers from the most priced truck features built into the Dodge I 18 outstanding, high-priced features DODGE DIVISION 


profitable cows, breeding them to the could hardly believe that they are now Dodge gives you in trucks now priced 


best’ bulls obtainable, and getting each priced right down with the lowest. I don’t 
year a maximum calf crop,” says Mr. mind saying I am absolutely sold on Dodge. 
It is the only one of the three lowest-priced 


Sheely. “This will require the im trucks thathas hydraulic brakesand]I figure 


provement of range and pasture con- this feature alone is worth $100 in econ- 

ditions and feed supply, and the selec- omy, safety and all-around satisfaction.” 

tion and development of those animals (sig.) C. H. BOOKEDIS, Illinois 

which will bring the best returns un- d 

der existing conditions.” ‘ 
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ORE: started. yours by Our Advertisements Are Guaranteed Reliable 


E. N. Merriwether, Goodwater, | STORE” ‘route plan. E GUARANTEE Progressive Farmer advertisements RELIABLE. If 
in writing advertisers and ordering goods the subscriber says, “I saw 


A *All prices f. o. b. factory, Detroit, and subject 
with America s lowest. Only Dodge gives 4, change without notice. Special equip t, 
you an oil filter to save oil. Only Dodge including dual wheels on 1 ¥2-ton models, extra. 


then vocational teacher and now coun- | penne” Wo required” 
ty agent Ited in the H tin oR ree ee time . 7 your advertisement in The Progressive Farmer,” and will report any 
gent, resulted in the Hanover cOM- | money from the very first day. unsatisfactory transaction to us within thirty days from date of order, we will refund cost 


munity producing last year 300 bushels $ of an of any r), if such 
Ss ts an nt misrepresen n our Vv ing col i annot 
of soybean seed for sale. M AKE® WEEK to adjust trifling ino bowers and thelr patrons, however: nor 
i a this guarantee cover advert estate, ause buyers s/ personally in 
farmers planted a hill of Otoo Big, reliable, national company needs more men im-| gate y ved ig i ew neither does this guarantee cover losses on honest advertisers who 
ome 


beans between the hills of corn and mediately. No dull big earnings have x 
rvested the beans by hand. On good |60p STORE” route hetore it is snapped op by some 
bottom land the yield was five to eight Festive ith competition: 


bushels of beans per acre. L. O. B. obligation. .|. .’ Rush name on penny postcard... . 
ACT NOW. ALBERT MILLS, Route Manager, 
7527 Monmouth Avenue, Cincinnati, Onie. 
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FRANK BUCK 


“‘A Black Panther Isn’t Half as 
Treacherous as 
a BLOW-OUT!’’ 


says 


This new kind of tire protects you from 
dangerous, high-speed blow- outs 


“WD rather try to ‘bring back alive’ a 

I roaring lion than bring myself safely 
through another blow-out accident,” says 
FRANK BUCK, famous wild animal 
hunter. ‘The one I had nearly finished 
me. My car plunged off the road at those 
rocks—there was nothing I could do to 
avoid the crash. When I take my family 
or friends for a ride I want to be sure to 
‘bring ’em back alive.’ Now I’m playing 
safe by riding on Goodrich Silvertowns.” 


Can you afford to take chances that a 
man like Frank Buck doesn’t care to take 
—can you afford to risk your life with 
high-speed blow-outs when Goodrich 
Safety Silvertowns, the only tires in the 


HEAT CAUSES BLOW-OUTS — 
THE LIFE-SAVER GOLDEN PLY & 
RESISTS HEAT— PREVENTS | 


Circus Night 
in Silvertown 
starringJOE COOKwith 


B. A. ROLFE and other headliners 
EVERY FRIDAY NIGHT N.B.C.BLUE NETWORK 


world with the Life-Saver Golden Ply, 
cost no more than other standard tires? 
Of course you can’t. Get a set of Good- 
rich Safety Silvertowns now. Then you'll 
get real blow-out protection and months 
of extra mileage FREE. 


Why tires blow out 


At speeds of 40, 50, 60 miles an hour, 
terrific heat is generated inside the tire. 
This heat causes rubber and fabric to 
separate—causes blisters to form—blis- 
ters that grow bigger and bigger until 
suddenly BANG! Your tire blows out. 
Anything might happen. 

But in Silvertowns the rubber and fab- 
ric don’t separate, for the Golden Ply 
invention resists internal heat. Blisters 
don’t form. These high-speed blow-outs 
are prevented before they get started. 


More miles—safer miles! 
Go to your Goodrich dealer. See the new 
Safety Silvertowns. Press your hand on 
the sure-footed, deep-grooved tread. Feel 
the big, husky Silvertown cleats grip. 
Then you'll know why they also give you 
maximum protection against dangerous 
“tail-spin” skids. Notice the ruggedness 
of this extra-thick tread—the Silvertown 
tread that gives months of extra mileage. 


Don’t drive around on dynamite. Don’t 
have any regrets. Put Golden Ply Silver- 
towns on all four wheels. They cost not 
a penny more than other standard tires. 
F REE H with red crystal reflec- 
tor to protect you if 


your tail light goes out. Go to your 
Goodrich dealer, join Silvertown 
Safety League, and receive one FREE. 
Or send 10¢ (to cover packing and 
mailing) to Dept. 485. The B. F. 
Goodrich Co., Akron, O. 


Handsome emblem 


drich 
Safety Silvertown 


LIFESAVER GOLDEN PLY 


More Monty from LIVESTOCK? 


Take More and Better Feeds Route 
By TAIT BUTLER 


@ The feed production problem is the South's greatest livestock prob- 


lem. 


In those sections where farmers now produce enough feed, or 


enough and to spare, they need to produce better feeds and to produce 


them more efficiently or economically. 


And in those sections where 


enough feed has never yet been produced even for the stock they have, 
they need to produce more and better feeds and produce them efficiently. 


— is only one fact necessary to 
know to convince anyone that 
through economical feed production is 
the best opportunity for increasing prof- 
its from livestock. That fact is that feed 
costs are greater than all other costs 
combined in producing livestock and 
livestock products. In producing dairy 
products, the feed costs are from 50 to 
60 per cent of the total costs, depending 
on whether feedstuffs are relatively 
low or high in price. For producing 
other livestock products the feed costs 
are 70 to 80 per cent of the total costs. 

If these be facts, and they are, then 
it is plain that by reducing feed costs 
the individual stockman can do more 
than in any other way, or by all other 
means combined, to increase his gains. 
He can do this by his own efforts, 
without the aid or co6peration of oth- 
ers, whereas the raising of prices for 
his products is more difficult even with 
the codperation of other producers. 

The best dry roughage, with the ex- 
ception of roughage for horses doing 
fast work, is legume hay. The best 
soil improving crops are also legumes 
and yet soils are decreasing in fer- 
tility and thousands of livestock in 
practically all ‘sections, including 
young growing stock and dairy cows, 
are fed on corn stover, cottonseed hulls, 
inferior grass hays, and in some cases 
even on the straws of small grain. 

In the United States the best and 
most largely used feed grain is corn. 
This is true in the South, although 
our yields of corn are generally so 
small that the cost averages very high. 
The price of corn in the Cotton Belt is 
usually the price in the Corn Belt 
plus freight and handling costs. But 
despite this our horses and mules are 
largely fed on corn. Oats, a popular 
grain feed for horses the world over, 
are not largely grown in the South 
except in a few sections. 

The feeding of the farm work stock 
is, of course, the largest feeding prob- 


Well fed? Ready for any 
job? Just say “Get up!” 


lem in the Cotton Belt. The horses 
and mules still furnish most of the 
farm power to make the crops, and yet 
we do not produce sufficient of the 
right kinds of feeds for them. Hay and 
corn and even oats are still bought by 
cotton growers. Many of them believe 
that they can grow cotton and sell it at 
market prices and buy corn cheaper 
than they can make it. 


Feeding the Work Stock 


It is not my purpose to argue that 
old question, but merely to state that 
we must have feed for the farm work 
stock and ought to study carefully to 
get it at the lowest cost. I never can 
feel much sympathy for the farmer or 
dairyman who complains about the 
high prices of feeds. Feeds are farm 
crops and can be grown on our farms 
and if prices are too high, I feel that we 
ought to grow them and get or save 
these high prices. 

Some farmers do not make much 
effort to grow the feeds for their work 
stock but others do make some sort 
of an effort and still fail. Why do 
they fail? 

The greatest cause of failure to 
produce sufficient feed grains is not 
poor soils, lack of moisture, nor yet 
the fact that the interest in feed pro- 
duction is secondary to the sales crop. 
The most inHuential cause of our fail- 
ure to produce sufficient feed is that 
we do not plant enough. We under- 
estimate the quantity of feed required 
and overestimate the productiveness of 
our land. 

There is only one safe plan in pro- 
viding for feed production. First, esti- 
mate the feed required for liberal feed- 
ing, and then after estimating the 
acreage necessary to produce the feed 
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wanted, just add an additional 25 per 
cent to the acreage. 


Estimating a Mule’s Needs 


How much feed does a horse or mule 
require? This, of course, will be in- 
fluenced by the size of the animal and 
how many days he is worked. If he is 
to receive 12 pounds of corn, or its 
equivalent, when at work and he works 
150 days, it will require 32 bushels of 
corn, or 32 bushels of sorghum grain, 
or 64 bushels of oats. What is he to 


get along when not working on good 
pasture or on good legume hay, but 
if neither is always available, and usu- 
ally it is not, then he must have corn 
or some other grain. Therefore the 
usual estimate of 50 bushels of corn or 
its equivalent seems to be a very mod- 
erate allowance per horse or mule. 

How much hay does a horse or mule 
need? Ten pounds a day for 200 days 
means one ton of hay for each horse 
and mule, and from half a ton to a ton 
should be provided for the other 165 
days, for when the horse is not at 
work he is more economically kept 
on good legume hay grown on the farm 
than on corn. 


Legumes for Dairy Cows 


But we provide better for the feed- 
ing of the farm work stock than for 
the other farm livestock. The milk 
cow is our next important feeding 
problem. How much hay does she re- 
quire? That again is influenced by her 
size, what she produces, and what other 
feed she has. If she has a good pasture, 
not an average one but a really good 
pasture, for 210 days and has no other 
roughage, she will get along fairly well 
on 15 pounds of good legume hay as 
roughage for the other 155 days, but 
that will use up about a ton and a quar- 
ter of hay. If the pasture is only ex- 
tra good for three months, which is a 
liberal estimate, then’ the cow will need 
at least 10 pounds of hay for 120 days 
more and that will consume nearly 
another three-quarters of a ton of leg- 
ume hay during a year. So you see, 
if there is no silage and the pasture is 
only average, at least two tons of good 
legume hay should be provided for each 
cow, and of course the young stock 
will also need some hay. If we esti- 
mate that an acre will produce the two 
tons, the cow will be underfed in about 
nine cases out of ten, and that is what 
actually happens. 


Providing Silage Now Practical 


If silage is to be supplied the cattle, 
and it should be now that the trench 
silo has been proved practical when 
properly made, how much silage does 
the cow need? Usually the cow should 
receive a full feed of silage, or at least 
3 pounds for every 100 pounds of her 
weight per day, for 180 days and at 
least half that much for another 60 
days, when the pastures are short. If 
the cow gets 25 pounds of silage for 
180 days and 15 pounds a day for 
another 60 days, that will require 2% 
tons of silage. And let me here state 
that if the average cow gets only 25 
pounds of silage a day, that is not 
enough roughage; she will need 10 
pounds of legume hay in addition. 
Again, don’t overestimate the quantity 
of silage your land will produce, nor 
overestimate what the silo will hold, 
for if you do the cows will be cheated. 


When it is known that a cow will 
produce about 85 to 90 per cent as 
much milk on good roughage and half 
a grain ration as she will on roughage 
and a full grain. ration, can anyone 
give a sound economic reason why the 
dairyman should fail to produce all the 
silage and legume hay his cows will 
consume? Why not make 1935 a real 
feed production year?’ There is no 
objection to breaking our own record. 


live on the other 215 days? He may- 
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$465 With bumpers spare tire and te lock the ust price © 
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Test the performance 


and buy a new 


STANDARD 
CHEVROLET 


Chevrolet invites you to drop in at 
your nearest Chevrolet dealer’s and 
learn all about the fast-selling New 
Standard model, the world’s lowest- 
priced Six. 


The New Standard is a quality car in 
every detail of construction. Pre- 
cision engineering and best quality 
materials give it the staunchness and 
reliability that you want. You get 
economy of gas, oil and maintenance 
in even larger measure than offered 
by previous thrifty Chevrolets. The 
performance is outstanding—with 
flashing acceleration, and sure safe 
braking. 


Be sure to see and drive this New 
Standard Six and you will “Choose 
CHEVROLET for Quality at Low 
Cost.” 

CHEVROLET MOTOR CO., DETROIT, MICH. 


Compare Chevrolet's low delivered prices and easy 
G.M.A.C. terms. A General Motors Value. 


FEATURES 


World’s Lowest-Priced Six 
Exceptional Economy 


Master Chevrolet Blue-Flame 
Valve-in-Head Engine 


Pressure-Stream Oiling 
Big, Roomy Body by Fisher 
Weatherproof, Powerful Brakes 
X-Frame 


CHOOSE 
CHEVROLET FOR 
QUALITY 
AT LOW COST 


WINDMILL ECONOMY 


A Texas ranch owner writes: “I have been using 
Aermotors for 20 years and now have 20 of them on my 
ranches. The upkeep on them is practically nothing. 
They will run in less wind than any other windmill. I 
have bought nothing but Aermotor mills for the last 
15 years. When I have erected an Aermotor over a 
well my water troubles are over.” 


Aermotor users are satisfied because Aermotors, 
Aermotor Electric Pumps and. Automatic Water 
Systems are made to give long and dependable service. 

See your Aermotor dealer or write us direct. 


AERMOTOR CO., 2500 Roosevelt Road, Chicago 
Branches: Dallas Des Moines Kansas City Minneapolis Oakland 


Pedigreed 
Merchandise 


When you are looking for a fine 
bull for your herd you do not buy 
just from the animal’s appearance. 
If he looks good to you and the 
price is right, you ask for his pedi- 
gree and examine it closely. 

When you are in the market for 
implements, tools, seeds, fertilizer, 
clothing, improvements for your 
home—how do you buy? Do you 
trust to appearances? Know the 
pedigree of the goods you buy! 


Buy Advertised Goods 


at the price 
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A CALF ano A CROP 


Have the Same Idea 


@ Why is a growing calf like a 
growing crop? 

. Answer: Because the food re- 
quirements of each are so much 
the same. 

Scientists are making this 
point clearer every day through 
their research into the impor- 
tance of vitamins in animal diet 
and the need of impurities in 
the food of plants. 

These vital impurities are 


on the Food Question 


strontium and many others. 
With them your crops produce 
as Nature intended them to. 

Chilean Natural Nitrate con- 
tains these rarer elements in 
Nature’s own balance and pro- 
portion. Chilean’s quick-acting 
nitrogen, plus its vital impuri- 
ties, make it the safe, sure fer- 
tilizer for your crops. 

See your dealer for Chilean 
Natural Nitrate. Two kinds— 


the all-important 
thing in fertilizing 


Pure Food and 


Champion (granu- 
lated), Old Style 


today. They arethe | Drg Act for plants (crystals). They are 

rarer elements— | “0#/d be a death both genuine. Both 

boron, iodine, mag- | 40 allliving) are natural. And 
creatures.” 


nesium, potassium, 
calcium, lithium, 


—Scientific American 


both give your crops 
the vital impurities. 


NATURAL NITRATE 


THE OLD ORIGINAL SODA 


Ive got those 
natural 


IMPURITIES! 


WHAT’S NEW IN AGRICULTURE? 


Cotton Steadies, AAA Changes, Livestock Fewer 
By EUGENE BUTLER 


@ There are now fewer hogs in America—four-footed hogs at least 
than at any other time for 50 years. Milk cows also declined 6 per cent 
last year, all cattle 11, laying hens 8, mules 5, sheep 3. Higher livestock 


prices are thus definitely in prospect. 


You will also be interested in 


Mr. Butler’s news of the steadying cotton situation, significance of chang- 
ing AAA personnel, and the Bankhead bill to. help tneants buy farms. 


ORLD consumption of cotton 

held up very well during the first 
half of the current season according 
to the New York Stock Exchange. 
Amounting to 12,384,000 bales, it 1s 
only slightly less than the 12,702,000 
for the same period last season. While 
consumption of American cotton was 
down, that of foreign growths was the 
largest on record. On a percentage 
basis, American cotton constituted 47.5 
per cent of the total consumption 
against 55.9 per cent during the first 
half of last season, and 57.9 two seasons 
ago. 

Still lagging, exports of American 
cotton for 6% months of the year 
amounted to 3,117,000 bales, which is 
only 58 per cent of exports for the 
same period last season. Japan, which 
is rapidly developing new cotton cloth 
markets in many countries, continues 
to buy heavily of our cotton, exports 
to that country being only 9 per cent 
below the corresponding period last 
season. And Japanis also taking much 
Indian cotton under the Indo-Japan- 
ese agreement of 1934, which will re- 
main in force until March 31, 1937. 


Here in this country cotton con- 
sumption is holding up remarkably 
well. In spite of the September strike 
it is only 9 per cent below that of last 
year for the first six months of the 
season. In January consumption was 
the largest for any month since March 
1934 and the largest for any January 
since 1930. 

Both domestic and foreign mill 
stocks of cotton are low. Foreign 
mills are spinning cotton faster than 
they are buying it, and here in this 
country, stocks are 32 per cent below 
the five-year average for the corre- 
sponding date. The sharp reduction in 
stocks abroad coupled with a high price 
for the rapidly diminishing Indian cot- 
ton suggests that foreign purchases of 
our cotton on a scale somewhat com- 
parable with past years will soon be 
resumed. 


@ Allotments Being Made 


County Bankhead allotments are be- 
ing completed and will be announced 
soon. Individual allotments will then 
be apportioned on the recommendation 
of the county committees. In cases 
where producers disagree with the rec- 
ommendations of county committees, 
the right to appeal to a state board of 
review is given. Appeals may be made 
to the board, on proper Showing, from 
a county committee’s recommendation 
as to base acreage and production yields 
or as to Bankhead Act allotments. 

Rental and parity payments are ex- 
pected to total approximately $130,- 
000,000. 


@ Another Cotton Competitor? 


Much has been written about Vistra 
fabric, the synthetic cotton made from 
wood pulp the Germans have been 
working with for 10 years or more. 


It has been reported that it can be pro- 
duced for 4 cents a pound; that be- 
cause of its low cost it is a dangerous 
competitor with cotton. 

It may provide competition for cot- 
ton in years to come, but at present it 
is selling in Germany for 3424 cents a 
pound. Cotton is available at Bremen 
Germany, at prices which on a waste 
free basis figure 15 to 20 cents a 
pound, according to staple length. 


Rayon staple fiber, which is made 
by cutting rayon fibers and spinning 
them, is also more expensive than cot- 
ton, selling for 34 cents a pound in the 
United States. 

Not only are these new substitutes 
higher than cotton in price, but they are 
inferior in strength. 


@ Bankhead Plan for Tenants 


A measure proposing Federal loans 
to help eliminate the tenant system of 
farming has been prepared by Senator 
John H. Bankhead, widely known 
throughout the nation as author of 
the compulsory cotton control bill. 

The proposal would establish an 
emergency similar to the home own- 
ers’ loan corporation. Only tenants 
would be eligible for the loans to pur- 
chase land already in cultivation. The 
loans would bear a low rate of interest 
and would be amortized over a period 
of thirty years. 


@ Livestock Numbers Decrease 


During the year 1934, for the first 
time in the history of the nation, there 
was a decrease in every species of live- 
stock. Horses decreased 1 per cent, 
mules 3 per cent, all cattle 11 per cent, 
hogs 35 per cent and sheep 5 per cent. 
Converted to animal units, which takes 
account of the variation in the size 
of different species, the decrease has 
amounted to 13 per cent. The number 
of animal units on farms January 1, 
1935, was the smallest in the present 
century. 

Race suicide among horses and 
mules is slowing down and it seems 
that we have about reached the low 
point in work stock population. The 
decrease in numbers of horses is the 
smallest annual decrease since the de- 
cline began 20 years ago. Many more 
horse colts are being raised, the in- 
crease over the previous year being 27 
per cent. The colt crop is the largest 
since 1922 and is likely to be still larger 
in 1935. At least three years will elapse 
before the birth rate will equal the 
death rate and an increase in total 
horses and mules will begin. There 
was also an increase in the mule colt 
crop but it was much less marked. 
Prices on horses and mules are ex- 
pected to advance gradually until 1940. 


The number of milk cows declined 
only 6 per cent while all other cattle 
dropped 17 per cent. The hog popu- 
lation is the smallest in 50 years. 


Except in Texas and Oklahoma the 
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South’s livestock losses were nothing 
like as heavy as those of the nation as 
a whole. The only serious decline in 
cattle numbers took place in Texas 
and Oklahoma. A number of states 
had more cattle than a year ago. Re- 
duction in number of hogs ranged from 
39 per cent in Oklahoma and 33 in 
Texas to only 6 per cent in South 
Carolina. Texas lost 13 per cent of 
her sheep, while Oklahoma almost 
doubled hers. 


This marked change in the supply 
of livestock is expected to result in 
materially higher prices of all kinds 
of livestock in 1935. Some rise in 
prices already has occurred. Peak 
prices for the year, however, are not 
likely to occur before late summer and 
autumn. 

The extent to which livestock prices 
may rise in 1935 will be determined in 
part by the trend of business condi- 
tions, since the income of industrial 
workers is a major factor affecting 
livestock values. Substantial price ad- 
vances are likely, however, if indus- 
trial conditions are at least maintained. 

The producers who have been able to 
retain a major portion of their herds, 
in most cases will be in a very favor- 
able position, but those producers who 
have been forced to liquidate most or 
all of their foundation stock will not 
welcome higher values, because of the 
financial difficulties to be encountered 
in building back their herds. 


@ In Washington 


A shake-up in personnel has led some 
observers to predict a more conserva- 
tive policy by Triple A from now on. 
While it is true that the men leaving 
the organization were considered ul- 
tra-progressive, there is no evidence 
of any weakening in the drive for ag- 
ricultural equality. There will be no 
material change in policies. The 
farmer-biased reform movement is 
still strong. The shift in personnel 
consolidated Administrator Chester 
Davis’ influence, and he is as about as 
liberal as any of the leaders. In some 
quarters it is expected that Triple A 
will now show more speed and greater 
efficiency in carrying out its policies. 


Triple A is driving hard to obtain 
Congressional sanction to amendments 
to the Agricultural Adjustment Act 
that will give it power to license 
handlers of less important farm prod- 
ucts, and to examine certain of their 
records. This will give it the right 
to set up market agreements influenc- 
ing the price of certain farm products 
that have had little governmental as- 
sistance so far. With the power to 
issue and recall licenses, it can make 
marketing agreements effective. 

Also of interest to farmers is the de- 
sire of the Roosevelt Administration 
for centralized control of banking. At 
present control of credit rests with the 
twelve Federal Reserve Banks which 
are run by the bankers rather than by 
the government. The administration 
does not believe that it can exercise 
much control over the general price 
level until it has control of credit. It 
might expand the currency, but as 


credit makes up a much larger per 
cent of our total money than currency, 
the government must also have con- 
trol over cre*'t. It also feels that when 


it centralizes banking at Washington 
under Federal control, it can inaugu- 
rate intlationary measures to raise 
prices without them getting out of con- 
trol. 


@ Equitable Tobacco Program 


The Agricultural Adjustment Ad- 
ministration is offering a_ special 
base contract for 1935 to producers of 
flue-cured, Burley, fire-cured, and dark 
air-cured tobacco who, because of cir- 
cumstances beyond their control, did 
not grow enough tobacco in 1931, 1932, 
or 1933 to enable them to obtain equi- 
table production allotments under the 
regular contracts. 


The new contract is specifically de- 
signed to make the tobacco program 
more equitable to all classes of grow- 
ers. In addition to tax payment war- 
rants to cover sales up to their produc- 
tion allotments, these producers will 
receive a benefit payment at the rate of 
$6 an acre for each acre of difference 
between the tobacco acreage allotment 
and their base tobacco acreage. 


In receiving applications for special 
base tobacco contracts, county com- 
mittees in the flue-cured, Burley, fire- 
cured, and dark air-cured districts are 
being instructed to give special consid- 
eration to applications by :— 

1. Former tenants who have regularly 
grown tobacco and now own and operate 
farms. 


2. Tobacco farmers who have lost their 
farms through foreclosure since 1 


3. Tenants who have been compelled 
to move from tobacco-producing farms 
and who are now growing tobacco on 
farms for which no equitable allotment 
can be obtained under tobacco contracts. 


4. Farmers who have reduced their acre- 
age and production of tobacco since 1929 
to such an extent that they cannot obtain 
an equitable allotment under a _ contract. 


5. Sons of tobacco farmers who have 
tecently become of age ard who now own 
or rent farms of their own. 


6. Other tobacco growers who could not 
obtain an equitable allotment under regu- 
lar tobacco production adjustment con- 
tracts. 


@ Better Pecan Marketing 


A marketing agreement designed to 
improve the returns to growers of 
papershell pecans has been given final 
approval by Secretary of Agriculture 
Henry A. Wallace. The agreement 
became effective March 13, 1935, and 
will expire Sept. 30, unless amended. 


Under the agreement papershell pe- 
cans will be purchased from growers 
and sold to the trade on the basis of 
United States grades. Two schedules 
of minimum prices to producers are 
provided, one applicable to graded, the 
other to ungraded pecans. 

Adjustment Administration officials 
said that the primary reason for put- 
ting the agreement into operation at 
this time was to give the control board 
an opportunity to organize as an offi- 
cial body, so that it can compile neces- 
sary statistical data on the industry 
and prepare an amended agreement 
which will apply to the 1935 crop. 
The control board cortsists of E. C. 
Butterfield, Texas; Walter Weaver, 
Alabama, and Harold McCord, Geor- 
gia, representing growers; William P. 
Bullard and Paul J. Brown, both of 
Georgia, representing codperatives ; 
and Ben Adler, Thad Huckabee, and 
Slater Wright, all of Georgia, repre- 
senting other distributors. 


THE BATTERY THAT GUARDS A 


CITY AGAINST DARKNESS CAN BE 
TRUSTED TO START YOUR CAR 


OT only in great cities, but in every cor- 
. ner of the country — wherever electricity 
is used — Exide Batteries have proved their 
worth as a dependable source of current. 


The fact that many leading light and power 
companies use Exide Batteries for the impor- 
tant functions of operating automatic, protec- 
tive and regulating apparatus, both in routine 
service and emergencies, is convincing proof 
of Exide reliability. 


Selecting the battery for your car or truck 
can easily prove confusing, because all batteries 
leok so much alike. But there is no need to 
rely on guesswork. You can be guided by the 
outstanding performance of Exides for nearly , 
half a century in so many vital services. Go to 
an Exide dealer. Look for the Exide sign — 
symbol of honest battery service. 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY 
Philadelphia 


The World’s Largest Manufacturers of Storage 
Batteries for Every Purpose 


Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, Toronto 
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Say Good-Yye to 
_-FOOT-IN-A-VISE 


WORK SHOES! 


MAN ~-WHAT RELIEF — 
JUST LIKE WEARING HOUSE 
SLIPPERS ALL THE TIME— 
EVEN DRY SOFT AFTER 
SOAKING, YET THEY 

WEAR LIKE IRON! 


Weax WOLVERINE 
SHELL HORSEHIDES 


FOR GENUINE FOOT COMFORT 
MONTHS LONGER WEAR! 


OLVERINE Shell Horsehide wearers— 
millions of them—have found that work 
shoes can be soft, pliable, kind to their feet 
and still wear like iron. But, don’t expect 
such amazing comfort and money saving 
longer wear from any other work shoe. A 
~ No other work shoe has both soles and 
uppers of genuine Wolverine Shell 
Horsehide. Only Wolverine’s secret 4 
triple tanning process makes shell A 
horsehide soft as buckskin with- f 
out loss of strength or wearing 
power. That’s why Wolver- © 
ines are so wonderfully com- 
fortable — resist scuffing, 
perspiration and barn- 
yard acids so amazingly 
~—why they wear months 
longer! 
So count on Wolverines 
~ to make your work easier 
—to look better and wear 
months longer. A Wol- 
verine dealer near you 
has all popular styles in — 
a full range of sizes. See ; 
him right away! 


WHY 
THE SHELL 
IS SO IMPORTANT 


Only from the hide over 
horses’ hips comes this 
amazing leather with a 
tough, center layer or 
shell like your finger nail. 
Only Wolverine tans it 
so it is always glove-soft 
—even dries soft after 
soaking. 


DEALERS! 


It will pay any dealer to get acquainted 

with the new Wolverine retail plan. It 
i} is endorsed by hundreds who have 

found it a remarkable builder of sales 
and profits. Write for it today. 


CODE 


WOLVERINE SHOE & TANNING CORP. 
Dept. Z4-35, Rockford, Mich. 


__SHELL | HORSEHIDE WORK SHOES 


THE WOLVERINE SHOE & TANNING CORP. 

Dept. 24-35, Rockford, Michigan. 

I enclose 3c for packing and mailing. Send me FREE 

SAMPLE of Wolverine Shoe Grease and name of 
Mail the cones m at right for a generous 


nearest Wolverine dealer 


FREE tin of Wi olverine Shoe Grease. An Name... 

amazing leather conditioner — makes it 

softer, more waterproof and longer wear- Address. 

ing. Send 3c in stamps to cover cost of 


GERMICIDE 
PARASITICIDE 
DISINFECTANT 


Helps Protect 
Livestock and 
Poultry from 
3 Parasites and 
tandardize Disease 


Drug Stores Sell P arke-Davis 
booklet o 
“FARM SANITATION” 
Write today 
Address Dk K-64-D 
' Animal Industry Dept. of 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


SURE PROFITS 
Sawing 


LUMBER 


Buildings are going 
up everywhere. The 
demand for lumber 

is increasing. 
CORMACO TRACTOR SAW MILLS have pro- 
vided Quality—E fficiency—Economy of operation 
for over 35 years. Thousards in use today. 
Over night service on saw mill and machinery 
supplies, 


Write for FREE Literature 


START SUMMER VEGETABLES 


Dozen Warm Weather Crops to Get in Now 
By L. A. NIVEN 


| Meats now until July 15 I expect 
to make a planting of roasting ear 
corn every 15 to 20 days. This will 
give me a supply up to frost. 

I want and plan to make a planting 
of snapbeans at least every two weeks 
from now until September 5 to 15. 
This will give a constant supply of 
this delicious vegetable. 

I will wait until late this month to 
make my first planting of bush and 
pole butterbeans. Both are very sus- 
ceptible to even cool weather and it is 
useless to plant until sure enough warm 
weather arrives. 

Late this month or early next I will 
make my first planting of Kentucky 
Wonder pole beans. I like to train 
them on poles leaning on a strand of 
wire, but any method by which they 
can be supplied with something to 
run on will be all right. 

Unless one has tried other varieties 
and knows what they will do in his 
own section, it is better to stick to 
Henderson’s Bush Lima for this type 
of butterbean. 

In planning how many butterbeans 
to plant, both bush and running, I 
figure on what is needed for fresh 
beans, for canning, and for dried 
beans for winter use. 


Plant Warm Weather Crops 


For a second or early summer crop 
of cabbage I expect to set a few plants 
between now and the middle of the 
month. There’s no danger of having 
too many. What we don’t need for 
eating or krauting, the chickens, cows, 
or other livestock will appreciate. 

My first planting of okra will go in 
during this month. So will table peas, 
tomatoes, squash, peppers, and egg- 
plants, but I will wait until latter 
part of the month for these as they 
are warm weather vegetables. In up- 
per part of the territory, better delay 
until very end of April or early May. 

It seems that the California Wonder 
is rapidly becoming the most popular 
sweet pepper. I like it very much, but 
the old stand-bys—Bell, Ruby King, 
and Chinese Giant—are quite good. 

For summer greens I am going to 


plant a short row of New Zealand 
spinach this month. I will plant four 
or five seed to the hill, with hills 2 to 
2% feet apart. No one wants much 
of it, but a few hills will come in 
mighty handy for the variety a mess 
of summer greens will give. 


A Lucky Seven Tips 


As time permits I walk down my 
Irish potato rows and mash between 
my fingers the patches of yellow po- 
tato bug eggs. This will help much, 
because it is the young bugs that do 
most of the eating, and by mashing the 
eggs they are stopped before they start. 

Chickens are like folks in many re- 
spects. They like vegetables. Any 
surplus radishes, beets, spinach, tur- 
nips, sweet potatoes, etc., can be given 
them and at a profit. Try this, if you 
haven't done so before. 

Even though seed does cost money, 
I have never found that it pays to be 
skimpy with seed when planting vege- 
tables. It is far less expensive to plant 
plenty of seed and thin out than to 
have a poor stand. 

When my radishes and beets have 
been left a little too thick I pull the 
very first that are big enough to use. 
And what is better than a crisp radish 
about the size of the little finger, or 
beets a little larger than the end of 
the thumb? 

During this month or next I usually 
plant some collards, but prefer June 
or July planting for my main winter 
crop. This vegetable is not as gen- 
erally planted as it should be. 

A half-bushel of fresh poultry ma- 
nure per 100 feet of row space, scat- 
tered on top of the ground around 
cabbage or any other vegetables now 
growing will help them a lot. Just 
scatter on top of ground and culti- 
vate it in. 

No one is properly equipped to fight 
bugs in his garden without a hand 
dust gun. One may be bought for 
around $1.50 and up. Keep one, and 
always boaded. Mine is full of a mix- 
ture of 3 parts flour and 1 part Dutox 
now, and ready to poison any of the 
eating insects and worms. 


PARTNERSHIP 


ee junior member of the firm, 
Of Rain and Sun and Sod; 
They are so old and I so young, 
It seems a little odd. 


But while they're working quietly, 
I dig and plant and sow. 

I think it is a splendid job 

To make a garden grow. 


You'd never guess how rich we are, 
But tf you only wait, 

There will be scarlet by the walk, 
And gold beside the gate. 


Oh, Rain and Sun and Sod, you know, 
They all depend on me, 

They’re senior partners of the firm— 
But I’m the COMPANY. 

—ANNE BLACKWELL PAYNE. 
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the crop. 
Work Strawberries 


and they are all right :— 


leaving a strip about a foot wide. 
row cut off about half of this strip, 


plants, and moves the top of the new 
row over a few inches from where it 
was before. 

In this turnplow furrow put 500 to 
1,000 pounds 6-8-6, 4-8-6, or 4-8-4 fer- 
tilizer. Then run a drag harrow 
straight across the rows several times 
to kill grass. This covers the ferti- 
lizer and finishes destroying the plow- 
ed up plants. This leaves a strip of 
plants 3 to 6 inches wide, and the field 
looks as if it has been wrecked, but it 
hasn’t. If the plants are not as vigor- 
ous looking as they should be, give a 
top-dressing of 100 to 150 pounds ni- 
trate of soda at this time. Put right 
on top of the plants when they are 
dry. From now on cultivate just as 
for first-year plants, as actually we are 
growing new plants just as when first 
started. 

The other method consists of first 
running a bull tongue furrow right on 
top of the row and under the old 
plants, rooting them out. Then run a 


Horticulturist, Georgia 


HE trouble and expense of or- 
chard spraying can be largely over- 
come through the use of stationary 
plants that deliver the spray, from a 
central point through pipes, to all 
parts of the orchard. Such equipment 
permits applications on time, as soil 
conditions never interfere with even 
working under the trees. Labor is 
also greatly reduced, as there are no 
portable machines to be handled and 
continually supplied with liquid. Break- 
downs and pressure trouble are also 
avoided or reduced to a minimum. 
The installation cost of several sta- 
tionary plants in Georgia has been :— 


Orchard size Total Per Acre 


in acres Cost Cost 
$ 2,564.96 $25.65 
eas 20.85 
a0 :.. 18.02 


Georgia figures comparing costs 
of portable and stationary plants fol- 
low :-— 

(One application on a 160- acre peach or- 
chard with portable machines in 1930.) 


$112.65 


Southland, a very high quality berry for home 
gardens from North Carolina south. 


I find it best and safest to grow 
most of my canning vegetables during 
the early part of the season. If put 
off to the latter part, drouth and hot 
weather will frequently greatly reduce 


To carry the strawberry patch over 
for another year, and have it so it 
will produce a good crop requires the 
growing of new plants. It is not ad- 
visable to leave the bed rows solid and 
not work them out, as this will not 
result in strong, vigorous, new plants. 
Just as soon after picking is finished 
as weather conditions permit give 
them a thorough working out. I have 
tried both of the following methods 


Bar off on both sides of the row, 
Then with another turning plow fur- 


which turns under the old mother 


turning plow furrow 4 to 6 inches 
to one side of row, forming a balk. 
From this time on work as by the 
other method. 

By working out this way and keep- 
ing free of weeds and grass through- 
out the summer and fall, a good start 
will have been made towards a good 
crop next year. Fertilize them with a 
complete fertilizer in late August or 
early September and again during Oc- 
tober or early November, as the fruit 
buds for the following spring’s crop are 
developing at that time. 


Start Fall Irish Potato Crop 


The sweet potato is good but it can- 
not entirely take the place of the Irish 
potato. Most of us Southern folks do 
not eat as many Irish potatoes during 
the winter as we should. This is 
largely due to the fact that few of us 
have them on hand at that time and 
while we could buy them, we usually 
will not do this. Except in the Upper 
South, the early spring crop cannot 
very well be carried through the sum- 
mer and into the winter without being 
put in cold storage, which is expensive. 
The remedy lies in growing a second 
or fall crop, and that is rather difficult 
to do unless we start in time. By 
starting now it will be found easy, 
under average conditions, to grow a 
good fall crop. I have tried the plan 
and know it works, but I want to tell 
you what one of my farmer friends 
said not long ago about this crop :— 


“One of the main reasons why most 
of us have such indifferent results in 
growing a fall crop of Irish potatoes 
is because of improperly prepared 
ground in which to plant them, I 
rarely ever have any trouble getting a 
good stand and producing from 100 
to 125 bushels per acre. I break my 
ground early in the spring and plow 
or harrow frequently enough from 
that time until planting time to pre- 
vent the land getting crusty and to 
keep down all weeds and grass.” 


STATIONARY SPRAY PLANTS SAVE MONEY 
By T. H. MCHATTON 


College of Agriculture 


(The same in 1931 with a central spray 

plant) 


It is interesting to note the saving 
in materials of $10.77, also in gas and 
oil of $17.31 and the labor saving of 
$61.23. The lack of a repair account is 
due to new equipment. Some repairs 
should be expected with every appli- 
cation. 

In this particular instance, the sav- 
ing per acre per year when five sprays 
were made was $3.80. 

There is great satisfaction in a cen- 
tral spray plant and -in the long run 
it is a great’ saving of time and money. 
Unfortunately, the acre cost for small 
orchards is excessive, but with easily 
available water and through the exer- 
cising of ingenuity 25- to 50-acre or- 
chards can be reasonably equipped. 


LOOK AT THIS PICTURE 


THINK! 


Could you stop in time! You may have to at any 
crossroad. And 8,400 stopping tests show the 
Goodyear ‘‘G-3’’ stops quicker than any other tire 


UST because you drive on 

country roads, don’t think 
you’re safe from accidents. The 
fact is—smash-ups on country 
roads increased 80% in the last 
ten years. 


And accidents due to skidding 
are 5% times as great as accidents 
due to blowouts and punctures 
combined. 


That’s why you need the sure- 

footed, quick-stopping grip of the 

Goodyear All-Weather Tread 
jon your cars and trucks. 


The Goodyear margin of 
safety 
There’s a real difference in safety 
between Goodyears and other 
tires. That margin of safety has 
been measured by 8,400 stopping 
tests —which show that other new 
tires skid 14 to 19% farther be- 
fore they stop. Think what that 
would mean in the picture here. 


Goodyear “G-3” All-Weathers 
also give you more safety in an- 
other way — they keep their grip 
longer — 43% longer to be exact. 
That’s extra safety in addition to 


THE GREATEST NAME 


the thousands of miles of ordi- 
nary wear you'll get after the 
grip of the tread finally wears 
away. 


On top of all this, you get extra 
protection from blowouts in 
every ply — because every ply 
of every Goodyear tire for cars 
and trucks is made with pat- 
ented Supertwist cord. 


Remember all these extras the 
next time you buy tires. You'll 
get them all in Goodyears, and 
Goodyears only, at no extra 
price. 


MORE PEOPLE RIDE ON GOODYEAR TIRES THAN ON ANY OTHER KIND 
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Use a TAPATCO Collar Pad 


It’s tough to have a horse or mule laid up with a shoulder scald ; 
when he should be working in the field. And it’s unnecessary. For 
you can protect your work animals with genuine TAPATCO collar 
pads for very little money. They cushion the pull. Absorb the 
sweat. Make the collar fit better—and do away with rubbing. 


Be kind to your pocketbook and to those animals by using 
TAPATCO pads. But when you go to get them, be sure to 
look for the TAPATCO trade-mark stamped on every pad— 
then for the TAPATCO rust-proofed Red Hooks (patent ap- 
plied for). Make a genuine TAPATCO pad a part of every 
harness ...or better still, two TAPATCO pads. They’ll last 
longer and save you more money if you use them turn-about. 
THE AMERICAN PAD & TEXTILE COMPANY, GREENFIELD, OHIO 


BRAND 


HORSE COLLAR PADS 


F E VALUABLE, AUTHORITA- 
TIVE 48-PAGE BOOKLET 


The American Pad & Bag Co., 
Dept. P-4, 

Please send E booklet: “*Make 
More Money with _. and Mules.”’ 


Name. 


Add 


for the Pad 
with the Red Hooks 
they're Rust-Proofed City State 


MosT SATISFYING PURCHASE 


Books, Babies, Cars, Canaries, and Cultivators 


@ In our last issue we gave five true short stories, full of human 
interest. These were five prize-winning letters in our popular South- 
wide competition, “My Most Satisfying 1934 Purchase and Why.” 
Now here are five more prize-winning letters, and 10 others so very 
good that we wish there were prizes for them also. 


2. 


An Electrical Servant 
($2 Prize Letter) 
N electrical servant to add to the 
comfort, beauty, convenience, and 
the growth of our lives was our best 
purchase in 1934. 
I had some money come in from a 


reorganized bank and was especially . 


anxious to use it where it would add 
most to the worth whileness of life. 
Electricity seemed to do just that. So 
we had the house wired—and what a 
pleasure it is to be able to sit by a good 
reading light with our magazines, pa- 
pers, and books! An iron was the 
next convenience. Then an electric 
refrigerator that was a real invest- 
ment in health, and saves both food 
and labor. My husband had been ill 
and was shut in most of the winter, 
so last we bought a radio. It brought 
right into our living room information, 
entertainment, and inspiration. 
MRS. WM. HIRN. 
Cleveland County, North Carolina. 


A Baby, 1934 Model 
($2 Prize Letter) 


UR 1934 baby has proved so am- 

ply satisfactory in every way I 
want to tell you about her. She took 
up her residence with us the Sth of 
September and 
proceeded to 
make herself 
completely 
at home. She 
weighed only a 
trifle over six 
pounds when she 
came and we 
thought she 
would never in 
the world fill the clothes we had made, 
but we'll have to get bigger ones be- 
fore grass comes. 

Everything she does, she does well. 
If she bawls, folks on the other side of 
the street come outdoors and look ac- 
cusingly at our place. If she sneezes, 
everybody lathers her with vapo-rub, 
and when she laughs, it chases the 
clouds away. She is the grandest 
thing that was ever ours, and we can 
prove it by all the relatives on both 
sides. Here is her picture taken the 
day she was three months old. 

- REX L. NIELSEN. 

Crawford County, Arkansas. 


P. S.—I am the Lone Scout who 
used to send you little articles on trap- 
ping and hunting several years ago. 


A Used Car, 1927 Model 
($2 Prize Letter) 


Y MOST ssatisfying 1934 pur- 

chase was a 1927 model used car, 
which had good tires and an extra 
good motor and cost me $30 in cash. 
I use it to deliver cream to a market 
11 miles away; carry my son to school 
and go for him every day (six miles 
each way), and to get my family to 
Sunday school and church. 


It also pulls the trailer on which I 
carry wheat and corn to mill, haul 
calves and pigs to market, and when 
I kill hogs, grinds my sausage for me. 


I couldn't try to tell all it will do. I 
have had to spend only 96 cents on the 
motor, which was for rings I put in 
myself one rainy day. 
Christian County, Kentucky. 


Wash Day Is a Pleasure 

($2 Prize Letter) 
Y MOST satisfying purchase last 
year was a gasoline driven wash- 


ing machine. In fact, it is the most 
satisfying purchase I have ever made. 


Wash day is a pleasure now. It 
takes only a small fraction of the time 
I used to spend at the washtub. The 
time element counts two ways: first, in 
the extra time we have for other tasks 
or for rest and recreation, and second, 
in getting the clothes dry on short 
winter days without having to bring 
them into the house and hang them 
around to finish drying or to be carried 
out next day. 


It is hardly necessary to mention 
back saving. Anyone who has ever 
tried scrubbing clothes by hand on a 
washboard can readily imagine what 
a relief it is to turn that task over to 
a machine. Another satisfaction is that 
the clothes are cleaner than I could 
get them when washed by hand. That 
means something, for who doesn't like 
to see snowy white sheets and towels 
fluttering in the breeze? 

MARY LOIS FERGUSON. 

Macon County, North Carolina. 


A Cyclone Cellar 
($2 Prize Letter) 


[? been wanting an underground 
cellar for 25 years, and the thing 
that changed my husband’s mind was 
a small cyclone which nearly tore up 
our house. We resolved if we were 
saved we would build a cellar, and we 
did next day. It cost $25 and has 
shelves on each side where I put can- 
ned goods, eggs in summer, and pot 
plants in winter, but best of all, it | 


is a refuge from some of these terrible | 


clouds. MRS. J. B. SMART. 
Johnson County, Texas. 


$1.60 Worth of Flower Seed 


N LOOKING over 1934 checks I 

find I spent money for everything 
from a baby grand piano to gasoline 
and coal. But the outstanding check 
was one for $1.60 which went for flow- 
er seeds—pansy, nasturtium, marigold, 
sweet pea, zinnia, chrysanthemum, and 
even delphinium. 

The sweet peas I planted too late. 
In selecting delphinium, I greatly over- 
estimated my ability as a horticultur- 
ist, for not a single one survived. The 
chrysanthemums suffered from drouth. 
But zinnias, marigolds, and nastur- 
tiums grew and yielded an hundred- 
fold. They grew out over my primly 
laid paths, until they completely ruin- 
ed the symmetry of my garden, and 
frost found them still impudent. Some 
of my pansies found their way to the 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 58) 
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| Be it pay farmers to have offi- 
cial government grading of to- 
bacco? 


Well, on three typical Carolinas- 
Virginia markets the average differ- 
ence in favor of graded tobacco, based 
on all grades of which 20 or more lots 
are available for comparison, is as fol- 
lows :-— 

Type 11-A, South Boston, Va. $2.07 per cwt. 
Type 11-B, Oxford, N.C....... $2.09 per cwt. 
Type 12, Farmville, N. C. .... $1.18 per cwt. 

Or to be more specific, let us con- 
sider the results of a long series of 
sales of 1934 flue-cured tobacco at 
South Boston, Va. These tests were 
made on several million pounds of to- 
bacco, each price the average of not 
less than 20 sales, and strict care was 
exercised to insure accuracy of results. 


The column “Prices When Grade 
Known” below shows prices farmers 
received for each grade of tobacco of- 
ficially graded when the official gov- 
ernment grades were plainly marked 
on the basket tickets and announced 
to the buyers during the sale. 


The column “Prices When Grade 
Unknown” shows prices farmers re- 
ceived for each grade of tobacco when 
it was graded in code, the official 
grades not being announced to the 
buyers 


Price When Price When 


Grade Grade Gi, ade 
Known 


Unknown 


10.30 


S 


wu 


49.70 45. 
47.90 45.90 
46.40 43.50 
45.00 43.50 
44.40 42.20 
44.10 41.70 
42.50 41.70 
41.50 37.50 
36.10 33.80 
38.40 36.20 
36.70 
= 26.90 
31. 26.40 
TES 25.30 23.10 
22. 19.20 
13.60 14.50 

erence $ 2.07 per cwt. 


VALUE OF TOBACCO GRADING 
Prices Increased $1.18 to $2.09 Per Cut. 


@ As we go to press Congress is wrestling with the problem of giving 
tobacco farmers everywhere official government grading of their to- 
bacco. In view of the billions of dollars of Federal taxes tobacco has 
paid the government, it should not hesitate to give the growers this 
service. See how your Senators and Representatives vote. 


The fact that higher prices are 
paid for tobacco that has been official- 
ly graded, and that the differences are 
greatest in the top grades, leads to 
the following interesting conclusions 
by Mr. Chas. E. Gage, senior tobacco 
marketing specialist of the United 
States Department of Agriculture. 

“1. The inspection of tobacco by the 


graders is more deliberate and possi- 
bly more critical than can be made by 


the buyers under rapid selling. There-° 


fore, having the graders’ judgment 
to supplement their own, buyers are 
enabled to bid with less risk of mak- 
ing mistakes. In other words, they 
can bid more freely. 

“2. Announcement of grade some- 
times serves to call a buyer’s attention 
to tobacco of a grade in which he is 
interested and which he might other- 
wise miss. 

“3. The buyers’ conservatism, or 
their tendency to undervalue tobacco, 
appears to be greatest in the top 
grades. Apparently a basket of to- 
bacco may meet the specifications of a 


wrapper grade, a BI grade, or a Cl” 


grade without the buyers’ being aware 
of the fact unless it has been graded 
and the grade called out. No more 
convincing proof of the effectiveness 
of the grading service is needed than 
the way the price is bid up on a bas- 
ket of tobacco if a Government grader 
has branded it as a wrapper or some 
other very high grade. 

“4. Undoubtedly the grading service 
gives the grower a sounder basis on 
which to decide whether to accept or 
reject the sale. If the market news 
report shows that grade B2L is aver- 
aging $38.60, and his B2L tobacco soid 
for say $30, then he doesn’t need some- 
one to nudge his elbow and tell him 
to turn his ticket. Of course, if he 
didn’t have his tobacco graded and 
didn’t realize that his tobacco was 
B2L, then he has only his own judg- 
ment to rely on. 


“5. The same principle works in 
reverse. It frequently happens that 
a grower is dissatisfied with the price 
when as a matter of fact his tobacco 
is not as good as he thinks it is. If 
he rejects, the chances are that on the 
second sale this grower will not get 
any more for his tobacco and he may 
get less. Therefore, a valuable serv- 
ice is performed if the grade and price 
information merely leads such a farm- 
er to accept a favorable sale when he 
might otherwise make an unwise re- 
jection and incur the risk of losing 


money.” 
QQ] Q 
TIMELY PASTURE HINTS 


ON’T graze new pastures until 

a good growth is made. Tram- 
pling willdo these pastures more harm 
than the pastures will do good to the 
stock. 

2. Weeds are as harmful in pastures 
as in fields or rowed crops. While the 
mowing machine is the best cultivator 
for a pasture, it is often necessary that 
briers, shrubs, sprouts, cypress weed, 
docks, ox-eye daisies, and other peren- 
nial weeds be bodily dug out. 

3. Rakings from the lots, manure 
with a lot of litter in it, and even weeds, 
stalks, etc., spread over galled and 
washed places will go a long way to- 
ward reclaiming such places. 


AT LAST 


the safety of solid STEEL 
over your head 


ensational new 
FISHER 


URRET 


55x 


This is the way the new Fisher 

“Turret Top” looks — a single 

seamless sheet of tough drawn 

steel, steel reinforced with steel 
like a battleship turret 


The turret of the modern battleship, arched and crowned for strength, is the highest development of the 
principles utilized by Fisher in the new solid steel “ Turret Top” for closed cars 


Featured on 


CHEVROLET 


PONTIAC and OLDSMOBILE 
Closed car models for 1935 


achieved after years of work in the 
laboratory, testing on the open road, 
consultation with car owners and ex- 
haustive experiments at the great 
General Motors Proving Ground. 


And the traditional eyé-satisfying beauty 
of Body by Fisher is actually enhanced 
by the smooth, flowing, uninterrupted 
line of this modern roof. 


As the largest makers of automobile 
bodies in the world, we have been 
working for years to perfect a safety 
roof of solid steel for closed cars. 


No one until now ever succeeded in 
this and it was no simple task. It meant 
not only the drawing and forming of 
tough metal in unprecedentedly large 
sheets, but the designing even of the 
huge special presses to handle the steel. 


Now, however, we are able to announce 
the complete success of this effort—in 
the new Fisher “Turret Top” closed 
bodies. 


These bodies put over your head a safet 
armor of beautifully contoured solid steel, 
steel braced with steel like the modern 
battleship turret from which they take 
their name. 
Even the steel roof is sup rted by 
steel-roof-bows and is welded to the 
other steel body panels. 

uiet, rugged, true, there is no rumble, 

rum or rattle—and you are protected 
from extreme seasonal heat 
and cold. Complete scien- 
tific insulation against both 
sound and temperature was 


There are many other worthwhile im- 
provements in Body yf Fisher for 1935 
too—such things as full streamlining, 
more luggage room, windstream V-type 
windshield, wider seats, more head- 
room, bigger doors— 


And, of course, time-tested and owner- 
approved Fisher No Draft Ventilation — 
more highly ected, more efficient, more 
expertly engineered than ever this year. 


But the biggest improvement of all is 
the new Fisher solid steel “Turret Top” 
—now featured on the 1935 Chevrolets 
(Master De Luxe Series), Pontiacs and 
Idsmobiles — and found, 
like Body by Fisher, on/y on 
General Motors cars. 


PONTIAC 


BODY BY FISHER on GENERAL MOTORS CARS ONLY: 
CHEVROLET PONTIAC OLDSMOBILE BUICK LASALLE CADILLAC 
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TWO BOTTOM-LANDS 


MAY LOOK ALIKE 
bul one is and 


it’s the same with 


BATTERIES 


Surface appearance 
ts often deceiving 


the field with 

the best preparation will 
produce the best crop and 
largest income. 


Just so will the battery built 
of the highest quality materi- 
als, by the most experienced 
_workmen, perform more de- 
pendably and live the longer. 


For instance, the new Willard 

“110” has much the same appearance as other batteries. 
Yet it has the extra capacity and power to give you 
fast starting—to operate an auto-radio and other elec- 
trical accessories without frequent recharging—and to 
perform dependably for more miles and more months. 
In short it is “the most powerful automobile battery of 
its size ever built by Willard.” 


Examine the “110” before you buy your next battery. 
Your Willard dealer will be glad to explain its 10 
outstanding features. 


SEE YOUR WILLARD DEALER 


Lower Cost Radio Power for Unwired Homes 
New Willard Low Discharge Cell for 2-Volt Radios 


1. Will operate a 3. Costs less than 
2-volt set 6 to 12 1% cents per day 
months without a including re- 
recharge. charges. 

2. Gives 5 to 10 year 4, Fits in cabinets 
life in average of most popular 
service. 2-volt sets. 


FOR DETAILS WRITE NEAREST WILLARD FACTORY OR— 


Storage Batteries for Aircraft+ Automobiles 
Buses and Trucks + Motorcycles + Farm 
Lighting Plants + Radio + Telephone and 
Communications + Diesel Engines « Ditobing 
Machinery+ All Industrial Purposes 


Willard 


STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY 
Cleveland « Los Toronto, Canada 


SCREW WorM Is DANGEROUS 
Benzol, Pine Tar Oil, Provide Control 


By TAIT BUTLER 


HE so-called screw worm is a 

“maggot’’ of a blow fly, which may 
attack any animal, even man. It has 
long been a pest, doing considerable 
damage to livestock in the Southwest. 
An outbreak is also reported to have 
occurred in Mississippi and Louisiana 
in 1890, but until 1933 screw worms 
had never, done any considerable dam- 
age in the Southeastern States. Dur- 
ing the summer of 1933 the screw 
worm appeared in Georgia and north- 
ern Florida and did considerable dam- 
age. In 1934 the losses were greatly 
increased and the pest extended into 
South Carolina, Alabama, and Mis- 
sissippi. If this pest extends its rav- 
ages as much in 1935 as it did in 1934, 


the whole South may suffer severe 


livestock losses as a result. 


The screw worm fly lays its eggs 
on the edges of wounds or in blood 
from scratches or abrasions of the 
skin. In warm weather, with mois- 
ture, these eggs may hatch in a few 
hours and the small screw worm en- 
ters the wound or penetrates the tender 
skin where even only slight wounds 
have been made. Cattle, hogs, horses, 
mules, and sheep aré attacked, but in 
the Southeast last year it is reported 
hogs and sheep seemed to suffer most. 


The screw worm fly. appears in num- 


*bers, depending on temperature and 


moisture conditions, from May until 
heavy frost in the late fall. Dry hot 
weather or at least the absence of 
moisture is unfavorable to their in- 
crease. They thrive on animal mat- 
ter, even dead carcasses, and moist con- 
ditions. 

It appears as if the eradication of 
the screw worm is practically impossi- 
ble, but their numbers and damage 
may be reduced by the prompt treat- 
ment of the animals they attack and 
the removal of conditions favorable 
for breeding. 


Any wound may become infested 
or any break in the skin where blood 
collects, such as wire scratches, wounds 
about the head and ears from any 
cause, such as from fighting among 
hogs. The navels of young calves, 
and even newborn pigs are attacked. 
And, of course, such surgical wounds 
as castration, dehorning, branding, etc. 


From these facts it follows that 


when the screw worm flies are present - 


in any section all animals should be 
examined frequently for wounds and 
any found treated with pine tar oil 
to prevent the flies laying their eggs 
in or near them. Any wounds found 
infested should be promptly treated 
with benzol to kill the screw worms, 
and this treatment repeated until the 
wound is cleaned. 


Breeding may be controlled so that 
there is no young born during the 
period of the year when the flies are 
present, or careful measures taken 
to protect the newborn. Avoid surgi- 
cal wounds such as made in castra- 
tion, dehorning, or branding during 
the screw worm season, or take special 
pains to protect the wounds. All dead 
animal matter should - be promptly 
burned or buried deeply. When any 
valvable animal is found badly affected 
a veterinarian should be called if that 
is at all practicable. 


Deaths occur from the double cause 
of destruction of vital tissues and or- 
gans and the absorption of poisons 
from the wounds. Newborn animals 


The screw worm fly: slightly larger 

than the house fly, dark bluish green, 

with three dark stripes on back, and 
face a bright yellowish red. 


are very attractive to the flies and 
whole litters of pigs may be destroyed. 


Probably the damage done last year 
in the Southeast was greater because 
the rainfall was greater than usual. 
Damp, shady places in pastures are at- 
tractive to the flies. At least in dry, 
hot midsummer the screw worms are 
generally less troublesome in the 
Southwest. 


CARING FOR THE BrRooD MARE 


By F. R. EDWARDS 
Animal Husbandman, Georgia Experiment Station 


@ “I paid $32 for a little mare last year and have just sold her for 
$125.” This experience of a friend illustrates the fast mounting prices 
of farm work stock. And the end is not yet. Raising col. is likely 
to prove one of the best paying farm activities for several years. 


best type of brood mare for 
producing a good horse or mule 
colt for general use is one of clean 
bone and good constitution and dispo- 
sition which will weigh from 1,000 to 
1,300 pounds. At present most South- 
ern farmersdo not favora horse or 
mule weighing more than 1,300 pounds 
although it seems probable that the 
future will see larger animals used than 
now. A good steady walk, reasonable 
speed, and efdurance are very im- 
portant. The mare should be sound in 
limb, wind, and eye and ordinarily 
should be bred for her first foal be- 
fore reaching an advanced age. It is 
usually preferable to breed such ‘a 
mare for her first foal at three years of 
age providing she has been properly 


developed and fed so as-to have good 
size and bone at that age. 


The normal breeding season for 
mares in Georgia is ordinarily from 
March or April until June or July. 
Most farmers find it desirable to breed 
as early as possible so that the foaling 
season will interfere least with the 
use of the mare at planting time. The 
mare will usually remain ready for 
breeding from three to seven days. If 
not bred during this time other breed- 
ing periods will ordinarily recur at in- 
tervals of approximately three weeks 
until the close of the breeding season. 
Most mares will be ready for breed- 


ing in seven to ten days after foaling | 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 537) 
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“Farm AND DESK By ALEXANDER NUNN 


E’RE attempting to give in this 

¥Y issue a broad view of the screw 

worm problem as it affects our Geor- 

gia-Alabama-Florida territory, with 

just as much condensed information on 

practical control methods as is avail- 
able. 


While the possibilities of extermina- 
tion may be open to argument, cer- 
tainly the road to control is clear. 
Constant vigilance and the willingness 
to adapt one’s livestock methods to 
meet screw worm conditions, com- 
bined with the prompt use of benzol 
and pine tar oil, are the chief req- 
uisites. 


As opposed perhaps to the general 
opinion expressed in this issue, Dr. C. 
A. Cary, Alabama state veterinarian, 
recently said to me that he believed 
extermination of the new pest is possi- 
ble. It will take, he said, a unified and 
simultaneous eradication campaign in 
every state in which the pest is found. 
Years ago, he continued, we were told 
that we couldn’t get rid of the tick but 
it is gone now. : 


@ More and more we’re coming to 
appreciate the value of treating vege- 
table and crop seed before planting to 
control disease and improve yields. 
Nearly all our common garden crops, 
Irish potatoes, sweet potatoes, cotton, 
and perhaps even corn are distinctly 
benefited. The treatments too are in- 
expensive, the chief requirement being 


a little plain “git up and git.” We're 
so thoroughly outdone with our pres- 
ent sweet potato stocks that we are 


‘buying new stock outright froma plant 


grower whose slips we believe we can 
trust. 


@ We're just learning what many 
have probably known for a long time 
—that the heavier, stiffer lands are 
much more likely to bring vegetables 
safely through winter freezes than our 
light sandy or sandy loam soils. By 
the way if you want a hobby to keep 
you interested, try keeping weather 
records. I have the winter records 
for twenty-five years now in our lo- 
cality, with dates of first and last kill- 
ing frost. As I learn to interpret the 
records I am coming to decide that the 
weather isn’t nearly so uncertain an 
element as we often think. 


@ With our legislatures in session 
and so much interest centered on low- 
er land taxes, homestead exemptions, 
etc., we would do well to consider the 
inequalities in present assessments. A 
study in South Carolina has shown 
that “almost without exception, a 
group of small farms will bear as- 
sessments which are relatively two to 
four times greater than correspond- 
ing assessments on large farms.” 
From the study it was concluded that 
“nothing less than a complete study of 
properties within a county can cor- 
rect this situation and its correction 


means more in dollars and cents to 
the small property holder than any 
possible changes in average assess- 
ments or county totals can mean.” 


@ Did you read that story in last 
month’s issue of how Dr. A. A. Pear- j 
= Autauga - County , Alabama, has Georgia, says in a recent letter: “Last 
made the growing of P. O. J. cane week within six days this commission 
almost universal in his section? Well, obtained the cancellation of farmers’ 
we've just discovered that the P.O. J. gebts in Georgia amounting to $107,000 
we have came from his stock,and that and the work is under full swing, but 
from the cane first distributed by him this is of little avail unless the farm- 
in the fall of 1930, there are patches ing public can begin to feed itself.” 
all the way from Tallapoosa County: We have a home market in Georgia 
on the north to Pike on the south,and go; more than fifty million dollars 
the distribution may be even more’ worth of foods and feeds, he points 
widespread. It all goes to show how out. And the future of Georgia rests 
the good work of one individual may pon teamwork between the town and 
grow. the country. 


@. At various times we have had Witter 
considerable to say about the possibili- ings last fall were Alabama 
rable depth cotton planters, foal of 482,900 pounds of pan 
the we can the ed, and Georgia with 3,031,610 pounds. 
name of the company to anyone in- 

Or fo who woul the meres 
riable depth cotton planting as well is the report that last year Georgia led 
as the name of the company, we would all states cast of the Rocky Mountains 

st LF im the consumption of electricity per 
recommend that they eS *- residential customer. In Alabama 
Reed,. assistant agricultural engineer, more farmers are using electricity than 
Box. 792, Auburn, Ala. ever before in the history of the state, 
: the number having increased in ten 
@ Cc. J. Haden, chairman, Farm years from 240 to nearly twelve thou- 
Debt Adjustment Commission for _ sand. 


the Low Cost of 
HIGH-POTASH 
FERTILIZER 


LELAND KITC 
N. C., (above) used his regular cotton fer- 


Ask about 


HEN, of Scotland Neck, 
and then applied extra potash to the 


EN you use sufficient NV POTASH to prevent RUST you 

usually greatly increase your yields. Yet the cost of the 
extra potash amounts to only a few extra pounds of seed cotton 
per acre. Here is what Mr. David T. Pitts, of Clinton, S..C., says: 
**This year I will use 8-4-6 (PNK) fertilizer since the extra potash 
in this will cost me only 87 cents more per ton over 8-4-4, or 
about 17 cents per acre. Then, I will use potash with my nitrogen si aa . 
at top-dressing time. Its extra cost is a small amount to pay yy. FITZPATRICK, ot 
for rust insurance and yield assurance.”’ Cee hoo 


If you have been using a fertilizer containing only 3 or 4% with straight nitrogen I made about one- 


wh rates 25 plows, says: en 
9-3-3 (PNK) fertilizer and top-dressed 


half bale per acre. By using 8-6-6 and a 


potash, ask your fertilizer man about the small extra cost of a h-Ni <dresear 1 have ins 
similar mixture containing 8 to 10% potash. Figure out what it poe ee my yield (o'a bale per acre.”" 
will cost you per acre to use the higher-potash fertilizer. Find 

out how much extra plant food you are getting at such extremely low cost. This will probably 


represent the best investment you have ever made. 


Select and use the fertilizer that is well-balanced with 8 to 10% NV 
POTASH. Where RUST was very severe, it will also pay you to top-dress, 
when you chop out, with 200 pounds of NV High-grade 20% Kainit, or 
100 pounds of NV 50% Muriate of Potash per acre. Remember, NV 
POTASH not only prevents RUST; it also helps control Wilt and pro- 
duce vigorous, healthy plants, with less shedding, larger bolls that are 
easier to pick, and better yields of uniform, high-quality lint. NV 


POTASH PAYS! : 


whole field except the three center rows 
show RUST. NV POTASH PAYS! 


JIM USURY, of Thomson, Ga., (right) 
Used 250 pounds of 8-4-4 (PNK) fertilizer per 
Acre at planting and top-dressed with 100 
Pounds of nitrogen material. The green 
fotton at right was also top-dressed with 

Pounds of NV High-grade 20% Kainit. 


When you buy straight potash or potash in mixed fertilizer, it pays 
to make sure you get genuine NV POTASH — the same potash that 
has helped Southern farmers to produce better crops for 50 years. 


N. V. POTASH EXPORT MY., Inc., Hurt Building, Atlanta, Georgia. 
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I'LL SAY IT’S THE 
GREATEST .22 CARTRIDGE 
EVER BUILT! 


OU’LL marvel at 
the new way your 
rifle performs when 
you load it with 
Kleanbore Hi-speed 
.22’s. If you had the 
instruments for meas- 
uring the extra speed, 
reach and smash, 
you'd find this amaz- 
ing fact: Kleanbore 
Hi-Speeds hit with ¢ 
more energy 100 yards 
from your gun than ordinary .22’s right 
at the muzzle! 

Think what this means. Less sight.ad- 
justment because the Hi-Speed bullet 
travels faster and flatter. Certainly 
quicker getaway, and that means less 
time for vermin and small game to 
escape. And you can take longer shots, 
with confidence of a hit each time. 
Greater accuracy, greater range, greater 
speed, greater striking force — aren’t 
these worth finding out about? 

And that’s easy. Just stop at your 
dealer’s. He’ll show you the speed kings 
of all .22’s—the only .22’s built with a 
solid brass case just like big game car- 
tridges! Now ask him the price, and be 
prepared for the most amazing fact of 
all—Kleanbore Hi-Speed .22’s cost you 


no more! 


patented PRIMING 


Send for free folders . . . Write to us and 
we'll send you the story of Kleanbore, the 
dependable ammunition that absolutely ban- 
ishes barrel cleaning. We'll also send you 
folders on world-famous Remington rifles. Just 
mention the type and caliber you are inter- 
ested in. Remington Arms Co., Inc., 1142 
Boston Ave., Bridgeport, Conn. 


HI-SPEED .22’s 


boundary of Marsdale. On his side of 
the line Roger had kept it clear of 
timber, but on his neighbor’s land at 
the south a fringe of trees grew up 
that acted like a sieve, caught every- 
thing that floated, logs, dead animals, 
trash, and Roger’s cabins. Half sunk 
in a mass of drift he could see the 
green and red trimmings of his own 
small bungalow. 


“ CAN’T bring my Negroes back 
home,” he said with a helpless ges- 
ture. “Got no cabins and no rations for 
them. I’m finished—done.” 


“Roger, you’re not done. Just fagged 
and tired.”” Suddenly she whirled with 
fists tight-clenched. “We'll be mar- 
ried on the day set. A little overflow 
can’t bluff us.” 

“But Jerry—” 

“No buts about it. Listen—” the 
girl talked in a rush. “More than a 
hundred years ago Angus Marr came 
here with one young wife, one axe, 
one rifle, and one frying pan. I’ve 
heard your father tell the story. He 
cut down the first trees on Marsdale, 
and she helped to build their cabin 
right where your bungalow stood. They 
toiled together making crops, and 
their grandson became our richest 
landholder. Lived like a prince.” 


“Too much prince,” Roger nodded. 
“That’s the trouble.” 

“My people did exactly the same 
thing. So I’m working in a bank and 
you imagine that you are broke. Any- 
how, Roger, what those pioneers did, 
we can do. They fought to win this 
land; you and I will fight to keep it.” 


“But Jerry, I don’t see how I’m go- 
ing to feed my Negroes through the 
year.” 

“Year? They could never see where 
their next meal was coming from. I’m 
willing to live in one of these cabins, 
willing to cook and work. There’s a 
little money saved up for my trous- 
seau. We'll spend that for rations. I 
can wear this shirt and breeches.” 


“Let me think. Tomorrow when 
my head clears up—” 
“No. That’s settled. Settled now.” 


LD black Ellis below stairs, hob- 

bling amongst his pigs and chick- 
ens, considered that the young folks 
were staying a mighty long time on that 
balcony. But when they came down, 
laughing and talking, Mister Roger 
walked with his head held high like a 
soldier. 

“Come Jerry,” he suggested. “Let’s 
run down to Boggy Slough and take 
a look. Those cabins don’t seem to 
be smashed.” 

In normally dry seasons Boggy 
becomes little more than a depression, 
which the overflow had deepened to 
thirty feet. At its lower edge where 
the trees stood, Roger’s cabins were 
caught in a most incredible tangle of 
flotsam, driftwood logs, thousands of 
planks from a ravished sawmill, brok- 
en roof tops, sections of fence—all sorts 
of derelicts massed together. In the 
midst of wreckage his own small 
bungalow floated at an absurd tilt, but 
seemed to be uninjured. So were the 
tenant houses, as he assured himself 
by going from one to another in their 
boat. 

“How remarkable!” Roger observed. 
“They drifted here without breaking. 


HONEYMOON HOUSE 
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I nailed them together myself; and 
they’ll hang together.” 

Here were fourteen cabins that he 
needed to shelter his labor. Here they 
were, less than half a mile from their 
proper locations, and yet might as well 
have been in Patagonia! 

“Hard luck, Jerry,” he said to her. 
“If these houses had stranded on my 
side of the slough, I could get a trac- 
tor and drag them home.” 


“Can’t you do that anyhow? It’s not 
far, and a caterpillar drags anything.” 

“No, dear. After the flood subsides 
they'll settle down on some stumps at 
the bottom and break to pieces.” 


Little Jerry sat very still in his 
boat, pondering with puzzled eyes. She 
was thinking, thinking hard, and pres- 
ently suggested, 

“Roger, why do you wait? Why 
can’t you move them to your side 
before the water goes down?” 

“Can’t handle a tractor until the 
ground gets dry?” . 

“I don’t mean by tractor. It may 
be silly, but I thought that Cap’n Dan’s 
boat might tow them out. Dan would 
do anything for you.” 


“By George! You've hit it!” Roger: 


exclaimed. “We'll run down and con- 
sult old Dan.” 


T WAS now about ten o’clock on 

asunny morning a few days later. At 
10:22 a dense black smoke belched 
from the towboat’s chimneys as Dan 
got up steam. By 10:30 Roger’s mo- 
torboat was speeding back to Mars- 
dale, bringing three extra Negroes 
who wanted to nelp. Behind them 
trailed two sturdy gasoline crafts that 
carried Si Gore and three timber cut- 
ters, with emergency axes borrowed 
from Dan. They had plenty of labor. 


Roger’s swifter boat was first to 
reach the edge of Boggy, where ex- 
cited little Jerry stood up and pointed, 
“There they are, Mr. Gore! There 
they are!” 

“Sartin,’” Old Si mumbled in the 
second boat. “There they are. And 
it’s one h— of u tough job.” 


With the eye of an experienced 
water rat, Gore sized up the situation. 
He and his amphibious crew were ac- 
customed to cutting out cypress from 
a flooded swamp, where each woods- 
man must stand with one foot on 
either gunwale of a tricky canoe, bal- 
ancing precariously while he wielded 
an axe. Overflows and sucking whirl- 
pools had no terrors for such men. 
Getting out cypress was all in a day’s 
work, but getting out Roger’s cabins 
was a complicated proposition ... , 
cabins wedged amongst a floating mass 
of dead trees, planks from the saw- 
mills, and wreckage almost inextrica- 
bly jumbled. 

“Nothing to it,” Gore decided. 
to haul things out as we come to ’em, 
an’ clear this bungalow by the time 
Dan gits here.” 

Three skilful axemen were set upon 
the mass of driftwood, cautious fel- 
lows who knew their danger. 


“Keerful,” Si warned them, “ef you 
fall in, all h— can’t it you out. Bow- 
man, you an’ Julius run this boat. 
Hitch on to that dead mule and drag 
him away. Roger, you and Miss Jerry 
pull that log. ’Taint hung on nothin.” 


Like busy ants struggling with 
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Get a roof that 


gives you FULL 
PROTECTION 


“Bill” made the mistake of keeping 
an inflammable roof on his home just 
one day too long. Don’t YOU make 
the same mistake. 


Roof your home, barn and outbuild- 
ings with GULFSTEEL Galvanized 
SHEETS, and protect them not only 
from rain and weather, but also from 
falling sparks and lightning (when 
properly grounded). 


Gulfsteel Roofing is easy and sim- 
ple to apply (can be put on right 
over old roofing) ... Your dealer car- 
ries it in V-Crimped, Corrugated and 
Roll-Roofing styles. Ask him about 
it today. 

Send coupon below for FREE 
booklet showing the many uses of 
Gulfsteel Sheets around the farm, 
and the best method of laying steel 
roofing. 


GULFSTEEL 
Galvanized 


How 


Please send me FREE booklets 
on Gulfsteel Roofing. 
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' open at her throat. 


grasshopper legs their motorboats be- 
gan towing away driftwood from the 
edge of the tangle, cumbersome trees 
that turned over, wallowed in the 
water, and moved, unwilling to be let 
loose again and go floating southward. 
Roger’s bungalow, better built and 
heavier than the cabins, had been Jast 
to leave its foundations, and was con- 
sequently first to be extricated from 
the mass. After their gas crafts had 
dragged out logs, and axemen lopped 
off interlocking branches, Roger suc- 
ceeded in passing one of Dan’s hawsers 
around the bungalow, ready for the 
towboat to take hold. 

Cautious pilot that he was, Dan 
came up slowly and kept his boat well 
out of peril until Si Gore beckoned 
for him to approach, pick up an end of 
the hawser, and: back off again. 


“Look Roger, look!” Jerry shouted 
gleefully. “It moves!” 


“C\ARTIN it moves,” Si Gore chuck- 
led. “When Dan hitches up that 
boat, things is bound to move.” 


Ponderously his huge wheel re- 
volved. The bungalow rolled, sway- 
ed, rocked, and followed into open 
water. Roger and Jerry whirled their 
tiny craft and darted ahead of the 
towboat, then guided Dan’s piloting so 
as to strike no concealed obstruction. 


‘In:such currents a floating bungalow 
is awkward to handle. It -bobbled, 
sloshed, and careened. But neverthe- 
less it came along—was bound to come 
when all of Dan’s power was dragging 
it. With uncanny skill Dan towed it 
-to the grove where it belonged, then 
maneuvered his unwieldy catch amongst 
the trees, until he accomplished the 
miracle of depositing Roger’s pretty 
little green house almost exactly on 
the original spot. . Safely anchored 
with ropes, it. would stay there until 
the water went down. 


“Nice work, Dan,” Roger applaud- 
ed. “You didn’t miss it three feet. 
Now, Jerry, when the flood subsides 
I'll jack it into position and rebuild my 
chimney.” 

“For the honeymoon house,” . she 
whispered breathlessly. “Our honey- 
moon house!” 


H‘4?PPY little Jerry and two bare- 
foot Negro women sang in chorus 
while all three of them operated their 
hoes, scraping out the accumulated mud 
from Roger’s green-red bungalow. A 
thick brown sediment, several inches 
deep, had settled on its floors and must 
be removed before the gummy stuff cak- 
ed solid. Jerry’s boots were miry to the 
knees, her breeches smeared; a flan- 
nel shirt with sleeves rolled up gaped 
Two brown eyes 
twinkled with merriment, and bare 
young arms made the hoe fly as she 
sang— 

“Grasshopper settin’ on a sweet ’tater vine, 


Sweet ’tater vine, sweet tater vine, 
Ole turkey gobbler come a steppin’ up 


ehine, 
Steppin’ up behine, steppin’ up behine.” 


“Lord, lord, Honey,” the fat old 


is, jest got married dis mornin’, an’ 
already hard at work.” 
“Why not? Roger needs a wife to 
help and not to hinder him.” 
“Yas’m. But nary black gal wouldn’t 
ha come here straight from church, 
in all dis mud, an’ put on dem boots.” 
“Didn’t Mr. Roger put on his boots 


- and go straight to the pasture, looking 


after fences for the mules?” 
“Shucks, chile, Mister Roger ain’t 
Studyin’ *bout no mules. Young white 


_&en'lemens don’t ponder over mules 


-hate it. 


mulatto burst into a laugh. “Here you | 


on deir weddin’ day.—Liza, fetch yo’ 
broom an’ sweep out dis mess.” 


The flood had fallen to less than a 
three-foot depth and was rapidly run- 
ning off. This late in the season no 
farmer who hoped to make a cotton 
crop could lose a minute in getting his 
seed planted, so Jerry’s first job was 
to take the bungalow off Roger’s 
hands. 

“Now we'll scrub it out, clean as 
bran’ new,” Aunt Maria said wad- 
dling her fat self to the edge of the 
gallery where she stooped and dipped 
up buckets of water 1» slosh over the 
floors. 

“Wait!” Jerry caught the woman’s 
arm and questioned anxiously, “Will 
this dry out so we—so we—” 

“Yas’m. Y’all kin sleep here to- 
night.” 

“Aunt Maria, I feel positively im- 
moral.” 

“Sholy. Heap o’ young white ladies 
acks skittish. But dey recovers, honey, 
dey recovers.” 

Between the honeymoon and high 
water they had a busy time on Mars- 
dale, a thousand jobs to tackle at once, 
and neither of the youngsters could 
stop to worry. At night in a midget 
kitchen they forked their sketchy sup- 
per out of acan. At morning Roger’s 
motor darted off in one direction, while 
gay little Jerry scurried away in an- 
other to get the tenant houses. ready. 


The planter brought his Negroes 
home in boats while Boggy Slough 
was still navigable. Twelve families 
that could not be settled under their 
accustomed roofs he quartered at the 
old gin. Black folks usually love to 
huddle in a pile, with plenty of dispu- 
tation, but there was such a silence at 
the ginhouse that Roger grew alarmed. 


of HAT’S wrong up there?” Jer- 
ry asked. 

“Sweetheart, we’re up against it.” 

“Sure, we’re up against it; but what’s 
wrong with the Negroes?” _ 

“Discouraged. Downhearted. After 
having such a bully time in camp at 
Vicksburg, the destruction here has 
stampeded them. Listen towards the 
gin! Twelve families are in there. 
Henry’s got his banjo, and old Miller 
his fiddle, yet we don’t hear a sound. 
They are just sitting around, brood- 
ing and whispering.” 

“A lot of big black children, Roger, 
dropped from the heights .to the 
depths.” 

“Exactly, and we’ve got to buck ’em 
up; that’s our only chance.” 


“Yes, I know,” Jerry’s small face 
looked very serious. oy 

“Tomorrow,” Roger continued, “I 
must send them out to smear in our 
cotton seed, a messy job and they’ll 
What do you think, sweet- 
heart, hadn’t I better go along with 
them ?” 


“You? Wade around yourself? In 
all that slush?” 


“Yes. Make a joke of it, so the 
Negroes will be ashamed to grumble.” 

Next morning sulky women, and 
men with black unsmiling faces, their 
clothes hitched above their knees, as- 
sembled at the bungalow. Counles 
plodded from their cabins; sullen 
groups emerged from the old ginhouse, 
stumbling, slipping, staggering through 
the mud. Silently they gathered at 
Roger’s front steps, each witha sack of 
cotton seed, hung like a school satchel 
across the shoulder. They didn’t talk, 
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l every section of the country, 

John Deere Mowers have earned 
a reputation for ease of operation, 
good work in all field and crop 
conditions, light draft, low upkeep 
costs and long life. 


Now, to give you an even better value, John Deere intro- 
duces two new mowers—the No. 3 and the No. 4 with enclosed ra 
Sears and automatic lubrication of main operating parts. 


As in previous John Deere Mowers, the No. 3°and No. 4 
have only two pairs of gears, perfectly balanced to reduce 
wear and draft. The main drive gear and differential pawl 
plates spline on the heavy-duty, holeless, one-piece axle. 
Pawl plates are at ends of axle—easy to inspect. Gears and 
all working parts can be removed easily and quickly. 


The high, easy foot and hand lifts, efficient, long-lived 
cutting parts and the extreme simplicity and ease of adjust- 
ment are other advantages of these new mowers which every 
owner praises—advantages you want in the mower you buy. 


The heavy-duty, John Deere No. 4, shown above, is made 
in 4-1/2-, 5-, 6- and 7-foot sizes and the No. 3, shown below, 
is made in 3-1/2-, 4-1/2- and 5-foot sizes. Either of these 
mowers will give you many years of low-cost, efficient service 
on your farm. ; 


* MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 
E JO DEERE, Moline, Illinois. Dept.-M-35. 
Inspect these new mowers at checked below: 
your John Deere dealer’s at O Horse-Drawn Mowers 0 Hay Loaders 
your first opportunity. See OQ Tractor-Drawn Mowers Oo Rakes 
them at work in the field. You’ll ©) Side Delivery Rake D Hay : 
agree that they are today’s out- 
* 
\ 
John Deere 


No. 3 Mower 


Many instructive booklets and circulars are offered free by Progressive 
Farmer advertisers. Read the ads and write for any that interest you. 4 
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LIKE a proved sire that heads a noted 
pure-bred herd, the 1935 Ford V-8 is 
a proved car—latest of a long line of 
thoroughbreds. 

There are no drastic changes in vital 
parts. Like the ’34 Ford, its low first cost, 
economy and performance make it the ac- 
cepted car in city and country. It is a car 
as much at home on dirt roads and hills, as 
on city streets. 

Yet there are many important new 
features in this 1935 Ford V-8. Refine- 
ments of the time-proved V-8 engine are 
new floating copper-lead connecting-rod 


bearings and crankcase ventilation — for 
longer engine life. 

‘The New Ford handles still more easily 
because of a new easy-pressure clutch and 
new quick-stopping brakes. It is the most 
comfortable car that Ford has ever built. 
It is wider and roomier and the rear seat 
is moved forward toward the center of the 
car—away from the rear axle and away 
from the bumps. 

The engine has been moved forward and 
the weight of the car and passengers distrib- 
uted correctly on all four wheels. There is 
also a new spring suspension, with longer, 


more flexible springs. Safety is built into 


every part. 
Safety Glass all the way around in all 


body types at no extra cost. Larger air- 
balloon tires with wider tread. Welded all- 
steel body. Welded one-piece steel-spoke 
wheels too. New, modern lines. New-style 
upholstery. And front seats are 4 to 544 
inches wider, 

The way to put this 1935 Ford V-8 to 
the test is to drive it yourself. Take it over 
the country roads that are familiar to you. 
It will tell you more about itself than any 
advertisement can. | 
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TASTER, from long association, 
has come to mean joyousness, 
revival of spirit, a change for the 
better. An appropriate time, we feel, 
to emphasize the spirit of renewal and 
improvement that is pervading our 
whole Southland! 

For the lovely and symbolic picture 
on this page, we are indebted to our 
friends in the Oklahoma Extension 
Service. A scene such as this moves 
us to reaffirm our previous’ -declara- 
tions that the farm home of the future 
should have beauty in surroundings: 
if natural, so much the better. Other- 
wise let us “hammer and forge” our 
beauty over a patient period of years, 
using a plan and exercising judgment 
and care. 

Which reminds us that a flash of 
flower festivals heralds springtime in 
the South. From Lafayette, La., the 
Southwest Institute reports a beauti- 
ful and impressive camellia festival. 
Mobile, Ala., Charleston, S. C., and 
Savannah, Ga., are all but synonymous 
with the very word “azalea,” so well 
are their festivals known. Birming- 
ham, Ala., has its “dogwood trail.” 
Natchez, Miss., announces Garden 
Week in early April, and later will 
come rhododendron, laurel, iris, and 
roses—to say nothing. of Better 
Homes Tours the week of April 29. 
With a little care and work every 
community could have its own beauty 
festival. 


Helps Owner and Tenant 


And now for the improvement of 
the house itself, we give you this fine, 
understanding letter :— 

“IT am a widow owning a farm in 
southern Kentucky which I rent for 
crop rent. Owing to farming condi- 
tions for the past few years all money 
spent on the farm had to be done in a 
most judicious way. I have a family 
on my farm who like and appreciate 
nice things. I figured that if people 
are happy they work better. Now 
the house had not been papered since 
I left the farm so I invested in wall 
paper. I had a paper hanger paper 
the ceilings and the family papered 
the walls and did it nicely. It simply 
transformed things. They planted lots 
of flowers and shrubs, trimmed the 
trees where needed, and in many ways 
beautified the surroundings. Now when 
they have visitors they say, ‘Mr. D. 
surely is making money for Mrs. Y. 
She has fixed up everything so nicely 
for him.’ All because of the wall pa- 
per improvement!” 

And singularly enough along comes 
Tom Delohery, field representative of 
FHA, with this comment :— 


“Most significant is the definite trend 
toward improvements that mean addi- 
tional comfort and convenience. Elec- 
tric plants are being installed for light 
and the operation of appliances. Water 
systems are provided and bath and 
toilet facilities added. New heating 
plants are replacing obsolete furnaces 
and stoves. Adding to this the wide 
tendency to improve inside and outside 
appearances, there seem to be unmis- 
takable signs of a new day in farm 
living.” 

Southern farm homes are sprucing 
up. A program of rebuilding and 
modernization is spreading over the 
entire Southern farming area. 

Recently a field representative of 
the Federal Housing Administration 


visited some of the farmers who have 
improved their property with money 
borrowed under terms of the National 
Housing Act. 

W. H. Pope of Shelby County, Ala., 
replaced a 40-year-old roof. A new 
roof invited new paint, so Mr. Pope 
repainted the whole house and _ built 
a-new porch. 


Coéperating with the Federal Hous- 
ing Administration, C. P. Ledbetter, 
of Calhoun County, Ala., enlarged and 
improved his farm home by adding a 
room. He made general repairs to 
both the house and barn. John R. 
Hill, Floyd County, Ga., recently re- 
roofed his home and repaired other 
farm buildings so that they are mod- 
ern and much more efficient. 


Farm Buildings Too 


Economic production of milk and 
vegetables, both of which are sold to 
customers in nearby Anniston, Ala., 
induced Albert Eichelberger to build 
a greenhouse, reroof and floor his cow 
barn, and erect a feed house in which 
he will grind and mix feed for his 
cattle. 

Other improvements including paint- 


A view of distant hills at sunset in Tulsa County, Oklahoma. Annabelle Beck, 4-H club 


girl, of Bethel Union School, is leaning on the gate at the home of Mrs. Russell St 


ing the house and garage, building a 
screened doorway onto the milk house, 
and stripping other buildings to make 
them weather-tight were done at the 
same time. Some of the work neces- 
sitated the employment of skilled help, 
but the major part of the improve- 
ments were made by Mr. Eichelberger 
and his farm hands. 


Mr. and Mrs. J. W. Brown of De- 
Kalb County, Georgia, had been sitting 
up nights trying to figure out a way 
to make a four-room house grow up 
with the family. 


As dairy farmers, they had been 
compelled to spend their surplus funds 
keeping up the barns and _ processing 
plant. From his banker Mr. Brown 
learned of the Modernization Credit 
Plan as provided in the National 
Housing Act. The banker made it 
possible for Mr. Brown to borrow 
enough money to completely modern- 
ize and remodel his house. The loan 
is for three years and may be extended 
to five, while payments are made 
periodically. 

Today the remodeled Brown house 
—now six rooms—stands out as a show 


place in a neighborhood where there 
are many good farms. 


“We are now equipped not only to 
make a good living on our 63 acres 
of pasture and feed crop tand but we 
are also equipped to live comfortably 
and happily for many years to come 
and long after the loan is paid off,” 
said Mr. Brown. 


Mrs. Mary Morris, of Talladega 
County, Ala., recently completed re- 
pairing her farm home and buildings 
and was able to do considerable work 
for only $300. A new roof and paint 
have added considerably to the ap- 
pearance and comfort of the home 
on the farm of W. C. Elliot, of the 
same county. 

A list of the improvements, equip- 
ment, repairs and additions to homes, 
barns, and other buildings for which 
loans insured by the Federal Housing 
Administration may be obtained with- 
out charge, by writing to the Federal 
Housing Administration, Washington, 
¢ 
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CASTER SUNDAY 


DINNER 


By MARY AUTREY 


N MANY countries Easter customs 

presuppose a feast day. In England, 
Good Friday and hot cross buns are 
synonymous, the origin of the custom 
dating back to the ancient belief that 
not to eat a bun‘was to endanger your 
house being destroyed by fire; a loaf 
of bread baked on Good Friday was 
supposed to cure various ailments. 

In our own country, while we place 
our Easter church service first, we do 
not overlook the opportunity to deco- 
rate the table with spring flowers, and 
to plan a menu that is a bit out of the 
ordinary. Some families make special 
plans for the three meals, endeavoring 
to do most of the preparation the day 
before. 

Here is a simple menu that would 
lend itself to such a plan :— 


Fresh Strawberries served with sugar 
Stuffed Eggs on Shredded Lettuce with 
Mayonnaise Dressing 
Baked Ham Glazed Carrots 
String Beans Parsley Potatoes 
Home Canned Pickles and Relishes 
Coffee Chiffon Dessert 
Coffee Milk for Children 


BAKED HAM 


If whole ham is baked, it is well to 
begin the day before. Or it may be 
partially baked and finished on Sun- 
day. Wash and scrape the ham thor- 
oughly. Place on rack in uncovered 
pan, with the fat side up. Put into 
slow oven (300 degrees Fahrenheit) 
and bake until done. A 10-pound ham 


will require about 25 minutes to the’ 


pound; a larger ham, 20 minutes per 
pound. Half hams require 30 minutes 
per pound. Forty-five minutes before 
done, take from the oven, remove rind, 
and cut diagonals across the fat to 
form diamonds. Spread with a mix- 
ture made as follows: To 1 cup brown 
sugar add % teaspoon dry mustard and 
moisten with fruit juice or cider. Stick 
a whcle clove in the center of each 


diamond. Return ham to oven to fin- 
ish cooking. During the last 10 min- 
utes increase the heat enough to brown 
the ham. Meat may be served either 
hot or cold. It may be garnished with 
Que or two whole slices of pineapple 


For the Easter dinner, decorate the 
table with your best linen, china and 
spring flowers, and candles if you like. 


if desired, or served surrounded by 
spiced peaches stuck with cloves. 


FRESH STRAWBERRY DESSERT 

Wash strawberries carefully but do 
not remove stems. Serve on dessert 
plates with a small mound of pow- 
dered sugar. 


COFFEE CHIFFON PIE 


2 tablespoons gel- 2eggs (separated) 
atine lcup whipped 


% cup cold water cream : 
2 cups strong coffee 1 teaspoon vanilla 
extract 


% cup sugar 
Y% teaspoon salt 

Soak gelatine in cold water. Add to 
the hot coffee and stir until dissolved. 
Add sugar, egg yolks slightly beaten, 
and salt, then cool by setting it in a 
bowl of cold water or cracked ice. As 
soon as mixture begins to set, remove 
from ice, beat vigorously, and fold in 
beaten egg whites, whipped cream, and 
vanilla. Spread into a crust made of 
dry prepared cereal. 

CEREAL PASTRY 

% cup sugar 


teaspoon cinna- 
(if desired) 


1 cup corn flakes 
crumbled 

% cup melted butter 

Roll or grind 4 cups of the pre- 
pared cereal to yield one cup of fine 
crumbs. Mix these with butter, sugar, 
and cinnamon. Press down firmly into 
a 9-inch pie pan. Chill while the fill- 
ing is cooling. - 

PARSLEY BUTTERED POTATOES 


Add chopped parsley to melted but- 
ter, and use to cover whole boiled po- 
tatoes or potato balls made with a 
French vegetable cutter. Serve hot. 


GLAZED CARROTS 
For four servings, allow 1 tablespoon 
of butter, 3 tablespoons sugar, and 1 
teaspoon water. Heat mixture in pan 


over low heat, stirring well. Reheat 
boiled carrots in the mixture until their 
surface becomes glazed and slightly 
browned. 


BUTTERSCOTCH ICEBOX CAKE 


¥Y% cup broken pecan 
or walnut meats 
Butterscotch filling 


1 large sponge 
cake (round) 

pint whipped 
cream sweetened 
Slice the top off the sponge cake 

and scoop out the center portion, leav- 

ing shell or wall 134 inches thick. Fill 
with butterscotch filling, fit the top 
of the cake, cover with waxed paper, 
and chill in refrigerator overnight. 

When ready to use cover with whipped 

cream and garnish with nuts. 


MOCK SAUSAGE CAKES 

% cup milk 

2 cups cold 
mashed_ potatoes 

1 tablespoon chop- 
ped onion 


4 slices broiled 
bacon, chopped 

Y% teaspoon pepper 

% teaspoon salt 

cup Grape Nuts 
Combine ingredients in order given. 

Shape into small cakes and saute in 

skillet in small quantity of fat until 

light brown. Serves 6 


Coconut cake and ice cream are 
always acceptable desserts. 


EASTER MEMORY BOOK RECIPES 
for LITTLE TOTS 


E DID not overlook the chil- 

dren when we planned our Easter 
cookery. For a special party, let us 
recommend strawberries, cereal, and 
cream, and of course cookies and milk 
for dessert. Rhubarb sauce and cook- 
ies offer another possibility. 

The popularity of the jam _ pot 
through the years warrants a rhubarb 
jam sandwich at the Easter party. 
Don’t forget to make some cereal candy 
and shape like Easter eggs. For an 
Easter salad, place hard cooked eggs 
in nests of watercress, spinach, or 
Swiss chard. 


FRUIT COOKIES 


1 egg 
cup flour 
1 teaspoon vanilla 
% teaspoon baking 

powder 

Raisins, currants, or nuts 

Cream fat, add sugar, then beat in 
egg and add flour. Add flavoring and 
fruit or nuts as desired and drop by 
spoonfuls on baking sheet. Give plenty 
of room to spread. Blanched almonds 
may be added for “eyes.” Bake until 
golden brown (about 10 minutes in hot 


oven). 


¥% cup butter or 

% cup butter and 
% cup fat 

Y% cup sugar 


KRISPY CANDY 
% cup corn syrup 2 tablespoons butter 
Y% cup molasses 1 package Rice 
1 teaspoon vinegar Krispies 


Cook together the syrup and mo- 


Let her have Easter dinner under the trees.” 


lasses, stirring only enough to prevent 
burning, until it reaches a tempera- 
ture of 244 degrees Fahrenheit or hard 
ball stage. Remove, add vinegar and 
butter, and pour over Rice Krispies. 
While hot drop by spoonfuls into but- 
tered cups or muffin tins and form 
into balls. Or press into pans and 
when cool cut into bars. 


RHUBARB JAM 
4 pounds sugar Grated rind and juice 
4 pounds rhubarb of 1 lemon 
Select the deep pink or strawberry 
rhubarb. Clean it and cut up into inch 
lengths, discarding any long strips 


but retaining as much of the pink skin 


as possible. Arrange layers of rhu- 
‘barb and sugar and let stand over- 
night. Add lemon juice and rind and 
bring to boil. Simmer for one hour. 
Pour into jelly glasses and top with 
paraffine. 


RHUBARB SAUCE 

Proceed as above. To 4 cups rhu- 
barb use 2 cups sugar. After stand- 
ing overnight, add a little water to dis- 
solve sugar which may be undissolved. 
Cook until tender, cool, and serve; or 
press through a sieve and serve very 
cold with whipped cream. 


oar . 


High-Power 
Perfection R 

SUPERFEX OIL-BURNING REFRIGERATOR 
Requires no electricity or other connec- 
tions, Saves steps, saves money. Chills 
foods and makes ice cubes all year, 
using only a few cents worth of kerosene 
to make the cold. Send for free booklet. 


ERFECTION 


HIGH-POWER STOVES 


but he knows our 
High-Power Perfection oil stove 
doesn’t make sooty kettles!’ 


Ir you use a stove that blackens the bottoms of your pans, 
you will certainly experience a new housekeeping joy 
when you start to cook on a Perfection High-Power oil 
stove. So clean are the new improved High-Power burn- 
ers, they don’t even leave a stain on snow-white porcelain 
enameled utensils. This remarkable cleanliness is only one 
ofseveral High-Power advantages you need in your kitchen. 


There’s High-Power speed, for instance,—speed that 
boils two quarts of water in about eight minutes and 
heats a biscuit oven in seven minutes! 


You'll like the precise regulation possible with the 
new improved High-Power burners. When you want a 
simmering heat for poaching eggs, it is easy to control 
High-Power for just the heat you need; and the oven 
can be regulated for angel food as easily as for biscuits! 


Every Perfection is built for your convenience, with 
broom-high space beneath and the oven and cooking 
surface both at comfortable height. They are good- 
looking stoves, too, finished in smooth porcelain and 
baked enamels and lacquer, in a choice of dainty colors. 


Practically every homemaker can afford one of these 
stoves because there are prices within reach of all, due 
to the wide variety of sizes and finishes. Visit your 
dealer soon, and ask for a demonstration. 


Be sure to see the new Perfection Heat-or-Cook 
range. It enables any homemaker to enjoy High- 
Power cooking all year. An ideal summer stove 
for greater convenience and a cooler kitchen, 
Heat-or-Cook can be converted in a jiffy into a 
winter cook stove that also heats three or four 
rooms. You simply replace the front section of 
the top cooking grate with the winter top, a 
solid plate with lids. This model has a 7-gallon 
hot water reservoir. The fuel tank holds 5 gallons. 


FREE! Send for your copy of our 
new 28 page illustrated 
booklet, What Every Homemaker 
Should Know. It contains helpful 
consumer information on how to 
choose a cookstove, also several 
pages of recipes and kitchen helps. 


PERFECTION STOVE COMPANY 
7620-B Platt Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 


( Please send my free copy of What Every Homemaker Should 
Know (with recipes and household hints). 
[) Please send booklet about Superfex Refrigerators. 


Nome 
St. or R. F. D. 
Post Office Stote 


BE A BETTER BUYER! KNOW: THE FACTS ABOUT HIGH-POWER SPEED, CLEANLINESS AND PRECISE REGULATION 
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COST LESS THAN 


No. 613 


Kerogas Range. 


Kerogas Everite _ 


Ne 


Stove 


Kerogas Everite 


No. 845—Kerogas De Luxe Range 


1 Think of cooking meals for a family of six, at such 
a low cost for fuel. That’s what a Kerogas Range 
will average day after day, and this includes heat- 
ing water to wash the dishes. You can enjoy this 
amazing cooking economy with a Kerogas Range, 
-3 right in your own kitchen. You can have a cleaner 
range, cleaner utensils, a cleaner kitchen and a 
more comfortable kitchen. Burners are easily ad- 
justable from a low simmering flame to an in- 
tensely hot blue flame, free from soot and odor. 


MASTERPIECES 
OF FINE CONSTRUCTION 


Kerogas Ranges are finished in attractive colors 
that beautify the kitchen. Bolts are out of sight, 
giving a smooth exterior to the range. On many 
models both the burners and the fuel tank are 
concealed with hinged doors. Choice of right or 
left hand ovens. The ovens on De Luxe models 
are heavily insulated with Rock Wool. 
Kerogas De Luxe Oil Ranges—Modern 
: beauty and convenience, combined with unusual 
economy of operation. Patented Kerogas one- 
piece brass burners, with short chimneys. Ovens 
are fitted with thermometer. Black non-burning 
handles. 


made in Kerogas Premier Ranges for those 
who prefer the long chimney burners. 
Kerogas Everite Ranges—Operated by 


Pressure Kero 
Range for gasol 


the immersion of an asbestos lighting ring 
into oil supply. 

Pressure Kerogas Ranges for Gasoline— 
The finest example of modern improved range 
construction. Light instantly, give an intense 
heat, and provide city gas range service to the 
rural or suburban home beyond the gas mains. 


gas 
ine. 


A full line of equally-attractive models is also | 


No. 801—Her newest playtime 
rig is attractive with dropped 
shoulders and miniature shirt- 
It has matching 
Sizes 2, 4, and 6 


waist collar. 
bloomers. 
years. 


No. 799—A one-piece dress 


stitched in bow plait effect 


front and back. White pique 
finishes the neck and sleeves. 
Sizes 4, 6, 8, and 10 years. 


New Spring Fashions 


No. 855—Vivid crepe silk with decorative buttons 
to match the flame colored patent leather belt. Sizes 
14, 16, 18 years, 36, 38, and 40 inches bust. 


No. 802—This attractive model has a bow neck 
line and similar bow finishes the fitted waist. Sizes 14, 
16, and 18 years, 36, 38, and 40 inches bust. 


_ No. 852—Here is a model designed on youthful yet 
dignified lines, The original was made in crinkly crepe 
silk, Sizes 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 46, and 48 inches bust. 


No. 847-——-A simple and effective dress for the 
mature figure. It approves the smart use of contrast 
for spring. Size 36, 38, 40, 42, 73 
44, 46, and 48 inches bust. 


both 


Pattern Department, 


PROGRESSIVE FARMER and SOUTHERN RURALIST, 


Birmingham, Alabama. 


Enclosed please find .......... c for the following patterns:— 
NAME 


Fashion Magazine. 


(Fashion Magazine and Patterns 10c each) 
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SPEED AND AUTO ACCIDENTS 
Whiskey and Carelessness Chief Causes 
By F. M. REGISTER, M. D. 


@ In this article our old friend Dr. Jim discusses a subject that some 
may not recognise as a health subject. Yet i+ is really one of the 
South’s most important health problems. Automobile accidents both 
shorten life and send thousands through life maimed and suffering. 


ELLO, Dr. Jim, you are out 
early this morning.” 


“Yes, Ben, I received an early call 
to go to Jordan’s Cross Roads. Bad 
auto accident. Several people hurt 
badly—due as usual to speed and abso- 
lute carelessness. I sent them on to 
the hospital.” 

“Dr. Jim, something ought to be 
done about these auto accidents. There 
ought to be a law—” 

“There is something more im- 
portant than just a law, Ben. Such 
laws as we have should be enforced, 
but better than just a law is education. 
Ben, I firmly believe that we must 
start with the child and carry educa- 
tion as to auto dangers right on 
through until he reaches 21 years of 
age. The other day I saw some sta- 
tistics compiled by National Safety 
Council. The years 1927 and 1930 
show a 28 per cent increase in auto- 
mobile fatalities among adults in com- 
parison with a 10 per cent decrease 
among children of pre-school age, and 
a 19 per cent decrease among children 
of school age. This clearly shows that 
education is beginning to make a dent 
in auto accidents.” 


“Whiskey is to blame for lots of 
auto accidents, Dr. Jim.” 


“Yes, Ben, alcohol is for the radia- 
tor and not for the driver. There 
should be severe penalties for drunken 
drivers. But every day, Ben, I am 
more convinced than ever that educa- 
tion as a preventive of auto accidents 
will come as near as anything to solv- 
ing the problem. Of course, this will 
include such things as auto road cour- 
tesy, keeping the car in geod condi- 


tion, keeping the driver in good con- 
dition, reducing speed. The fellow 
who brags on ‘how quick I made it’ 
should be looked on as a nit-wit and a 
menace. By the way, Ben, here is 
something I clipped out the other day 
on speed that is a real eye-opener. It 
shows how long it takes to stop a car 
if it is going at different rates of speed 


. —shows for different speeds (1) how 


many seconds the car will run after 
brakes are put on and (2) how many 
feet the car will run in this time. 
Here are the figures :-— 


Distance Covered 


* Speed of Car Timeto Stop Before Stopping 


20 miles per hour.... 1.5 seconds.... 22 feet 
30 miles per hour.... 2.6 seconds.... 50 feet 
40 miles per hour.... 3.0 seconds.... 89 feet 
50 miles per hour.... 3.8 seconds... 139 feet 


“Carry this on up to 60 and 70 miles 
an hour and if something happens that 
you need to stop quickly—‘why, it’s just 
too bad.’” 


“Well, that certainly is an eye opener, 
isn’t it, Dr. Jim.” 
“And that’s not all, Ben. We often 


“hear it said that certain auto acci- 


dents were unavoidable. ‘There ain't 
no such animal.’ We also hear that 
rain, snow, curves, fog, etc., cause 
most accidents. According to reliable 
statistics, 79 per cent of all accidents 
occur on straight roads, 84 per cent oc- 
cur in good clear weather, and 74 per 
cent on dry roads and streets. This 
shows that when conditions are bad, 
people can be careful, but when every- 
thing is favorable, it seems to be hu- 
man nature to say, ‘Let her go.’ The 
prevention of disease and accidents 
should be taught in all schools along 
with the Three R’s.” 


ELEVEN HOUSEKEEPING HINTS 
By ELSIE ORR 


EEP foods in covered containers 

in the refrigerator. This not only 
keeps down odors but prevents food 
from drying out. 


@ The kitchen stove is. pressed into 
service more than 1,000 times a year. 
Doesn't it warrant a little regular at- 
tention in the matter of cleaning? 


@ Wise housekeepers have lamps 
trimmed and shining at all times. To 
light the Outdoor living room or sitting 
porch have you considered one of the 
modern lanterns? 


ay 


@ Shoe racks are valuable aids to 
good grooming. Have a place nearby 
for polish and brushes. 


@ Keep an oil can hard by‘and use 
regularly according to directions on 
washing machine, sewing machine, and 
other equipment. 


@ Give the fiber base rug a coat of 
shellac to insure better service and 
easier cleaning. 


@ Cotton draperies pre-shrunk are 
Procurable in new designs and varied 


colors. To add a note of color, cover 
pillows with cotton materials in con- 
trasting or harmonizing colors. 


@ Take time by the forelock—clean 
up fly breeding places early in the 
spring. 


@ To prevent tops of blankets and 
quilts from becoming soiled, bind the 
edges with pieces of cloth about 16 
inches wide. These may be dyed the 
proper color and when soiled, removed 
and laundered. 


@ Pewter, brass, and copper may be 
cleaned with a paste of rottenstone and 
linseed oil to retain the effectiveness 
of a dull finish. A bright finish is 
obtained by polishing with a cream of 
whiting and denatured alcohol. 


@ Winter furs and woolens to be 
stored should first be cleaned, aired, 
and sunned to discourage moths. 


A MESSAGE TO FARMERS 
from W. K. KELLOGG 


WE ake glad to see farmers receiving better prices for 
their products. It has always been our experience that 
when the farmer gets a just return for what he raises, all 
national business prospers, including our own. 


For that reason we have always paid premium 
prices for the extra-quality grains from which Kellogg’s 
Cereals are made. As the Kellogg business has grown, 
during the past 29 years, it has developed an important 
new market for the higher grades of corn, wheat and 
other farm products. 


Each day our factories use 20,000 bushels of fine 
white corn, 6500 bushels of wheat, four carloads * 
bran, and 60 tons of rice. 


In addition, more than 2,000,000 quarts of milk and 
cream are consumed daily with Kellogg’s Cereals. And 
countless tons of fruit, honey and other farm products 
are eaten each day with Kellogg breakfasts. 


Increasing sales of our cereals have enabled us to put 
more people to work, to buy more from the farmer, and 
to give still greater value in the cereals themselves. We 
pay a premium for the finer grain that goes into our 
products. Yet today in a package of Kellogg’s Corn 
Flakes you get twice the quantity al half the price of 
corn flakes in 1908-1914, 


Our Corn Flakes are made in only one quality — 
the best. And they are sold under only one name— 
Kellogg’s. At your grocer’s. 
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=> ON THE DAY 


HE’S “QUIET AS A MOUSE” 


LATTER... bang...crash... 
what a din one small boy can 
make! Hard on your ears, yes—but 
proof that there’s no need to worry 
about the young Indian's health. 
Worry—rather—on the day he’s 
“quiet as a mouse.”” When the house is 
ominously still...the toys lie neg- 
lected on the floor. ve 
Then, you may be sure—something is 
wrong! It may be one of a dozen things. 
Perhaps a cold is coming on; perhaps 
his stomach is upset ...Or—most likely 
of all—he may be constipated. 


90% of all children affected 


Even though your child is “regular,” 
his elimination may not be thorough. 
90% of all children, doctors have found, 
are affected by constipation. Your saf- 
est course, when a youngster becomes 
dull and droopy or irritable and rebel- 
lious, is to give a laxative. 

. But—give a child’s laxative. Give 
Fletcher’s Castoria! It will never cause 
painful cramps nor act so severely that 
the system has difficulty reestablishing 
its normal regularity. 


Made especially for children 


Fletcher’s Castoria is made especially 
for children. Ask your doctor about it. 
He will tell you that it contains no 
harsh purgatives, no narcotics—only 


such ingredients as are suitable for a 
child’s growing body. And childrentake 
it gladly ... they like its pleasant taste. 

Keep a bottle of Fletcher’s Castoria 
always in the house . . . from the time 
your oldest child is born until the 
youngest is 11 years old. Give it for 


constipation, acid stomach, flatulence — 


... for colic due to gas, for diarrhea 
due to improper diet, and as the first 
treatment .for colds. The family-size 
bottle is most economical. The name 
Chas. 11. Fletcher is always right 

on the carton. 


CASTORIA 


The Children’s 
Laxative 


PRING-TIME is flower-time 
And ring-time and shower-time ! 


What shall we shower on the swee? 


April bride? 
Spring-time is flower-time 
And also it’s dower-time! 


Dower her with beauty, so Love will 


abide! . 


OUT” MISS DIXIE‘ 


APRIL SHOWERS 


PRIL Showers of Beauty Gifts! 
What bride wouldn’t be entranced 
to say— 
It is not raining rain to me, 
It’s raining beauty gifts! 

Undoubtedly April 7s the month for 
showers, which may be given now even 
for the bride whose wedding is a month 
or two away in May-time or June- 
time. For what bride wouldn't thrill 
at the idea that her bathroom shelves 
and dressing table are all equipped 
with articles that will help her keep 
herself and home as attractive and 
lovable as possible? 

There are ever so many charming 
“shower ideas” for a Beauty Shower. 
The gifts might be presented in “Miss 
Dixie’s Bandbox’”—a _ huge, round, 
crepe paper covered box in the selected 
color scheme. It may be brought in 
by an old-fashioned Dixie belle or by 
a colored mammy. 

Several of the guests might “chip 
in” and buy one of the beautiful new 
enameled laundry hampers in colors to 
match the bride’s bathroom or a dress- 
ing table made of silk and lace cov- 
ering a wooden box. (An imitation 
dressing table might be covered with 
crepe paper in the shower color 
scheme.) Either of these might be 
filled with gifts and wheeled in by 


‘ing several different shades of face 


Cupid himself on a flower-decorated 
express wagon. 

However, nothing is more appro- 
priate for an April shower than the 
not so original but always lovely flow- 
ery umbrella from which the gifts 
shower. It will add to the fun if the 
gifts include a shower bath spray, cap, 
and curtain, and if the bride is first led 
to a real “shower” as though her gifts 
might pour down upon her “‘all wet.” 


Some Expensive Gifts 


Among the more expensive bath- 
room gifts besides the ones already 
mentioned are a weighing scale in the 
bathroom color scheme, glass shelves, 
an extra cabinet with mirror door, en- 
ameled stool, bathtub seat and rack, 
rubber mats, and bath towel sets. 


Less expensive are lovely toilet wa- 
ters, bath powders, talcums, bath salts, 


. and soap—singly or in matching sets 


that harmonize with the bathroom col- 
ors. And sets of bottles for mouth 
wash, eye wash, astringents, etc. 

The guest room and the “bride’s 
boudoir” as the stories always call 
the bride’s own room, offer endless 
possibilities for beauty gifts. There are 
the new guest powder boxes contain- 


HEE is a dainty little 
dress for graduation, It 
boasts the new caped shoul- 
ders, and plaited insets give 
a nice “swishiness” to the 
slender skirt. It is easily 
sewn and perhaps graduating 
daughter will want to make 
it herself. It is designed for 
sizes 10, 12, 14, and 16 years. 


@ The title of this lovely 
old quilt must have been in- 
$pired by some of our early 
American folk games— 
“Hands All Around.” There 
are two variations of this 
pattern hanging in the Mu- 
seum of the Connecticut 
Valley Historical Society, 
Springfield, Mass. One has 
large diamonds extending 
from the ring and another 
has nly the small dia- 
monds. The pattern is also known as 
the “Grecian Star,” “Friendship Ring,” 
and “Caesar’s Crown.” 


@ For ceol spring days how about a 
crocheted two-piece herringbone suit? 


For ‘graduation dress pattern 
No. 3020 send 10 cents to the 
Pattern Department, Progres- 
sive Farmer, Birmingham, Ala. 
Be sure to give size desired. 
For crochet or quilt pattern send 
3 cents to the Home Depart- 
ment, Progressive Farmer, Bir- 
mingham, Ala., and give name 
of pattern desired. 
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IXIE'S_BANDBOX 


SALLY 
CARTER 


EASTER BRIDES 


powder. And cases or boxes filled slip your hats out of the front end, 
with guest powder puffs! These you new coat hangers, and dress covers 
may make yourself from pastel tints made of chintz, cretonne, dimity, silk, 
of cotton flannel or cotton batting or or the new glazed tarletan or cello- 
from tufts of white or colored absorb- — phane that allow you to see which 


ent cotton tied with baby ribbons. dress is underneath. 

There are the attractive make-up or Dresser scarfs, day-bed pillows, and 
dresser boxes and drawer boxes with the tiny pillows for the bed, pillow 
compartments for gloves, hose, hand- cases, sheets, blankets and coverlets, 


kerchiefs, jewels, make-up articles, or oudoir lamps, and even hangings 
whatever you want to use them for. might be considered as beauty gifts, 
We recently saw a matching set of too, “ 
three boxes including 7 to sions the Personal and beauty gifts must be 
stock-sized box of cleansing — carefully selected with reference to the 
There is a fascinating variety of bride's tastes. Surely no bride would 
i toilet articles, ranging from complete like to receive a collection of creams 
y comb and brush and manicure sets to or lotions she had never tried, or pow- 
powder boxes, magnifying mirrors, ders and rouges that might not har- 
and atomizers. Manicure kits are  monize with her complexion. So if 


~ lovely for the bride’s personal use Or you want to give such personal gifts, 
( for her guests. be sure to consult someone in her fam- 
NE K ily as to the brands she likes and the 
For Keeping Well Groomed tints of make-up. Then just let your- 
. It would hardly be stretching a point self go, sure that nothing will please 


the bride more than the things that 
make her lovely in the eyes of her 
lover. 


S| i if a “beauty shower” should include 
| the intriguing new “closet ensembles” 
which several guests may want to give 

j together. For surely a bride’s attrac- You can hardly go wrong on a beau- 
tive appearance—or any girl’s for that ty shower. And you might tuck into 
matter—is easier to take care of when your gift a shower of the Beauty Leaf- 
hats, clothes, and shoes are daintily lets offered in The Progressive Farmer 
kept. There are racks for shoes, new or make them up into an attractive 
shelf hatboxes that make it easy to “Bride’s Book of Beauty.” 


ISEAM: By Mary Autrey 


A FLOWER FOR YOUR 
SPRING DRESS 


By ELEANOR BRENT 


@ = The flowers that bloom 
on the new spring dresses 
may be made in the same 
material as the dress, or in 
contrasting or harmonizing 
colors. Taffeta, organdy, 
and crepe are the most com- 
monly used, but you will also 
get some very lovely effects 
with new soft cottons. 


Cut five pieces of material 
five inches (or the size of 
flower desired) square, fold 
into quarters, and cut as 
shown. 


Place the petal groups one 
over the other in such a way 
that the points of the petals 
will fall in the open spaces 
of the one below. Sew se- 
curely. 

A good way to finish the 
edges is to pink or nick with 
the scissors. 


@ Delicate and lovely over the pol- 
ished dark table is this Mayfair lunch- 
eon set of linen with crocheted insets 
and edging of mercerized crochet cot- 
ton. They will lend your luncheon ta- 
ble an immaculate and dainty look. 


@ Smart and swagger are these 
gloves, crocheted of knitting and cro- 
chet cotton with contrasting cuffs. 
The perfect accompaniment for them 
is the nice, big- bag also of crochet 
cotton with smart wooden handle. 


Yes, Mrs. Jones, you do!” 


FLIT destroys Moths, 
Moth Eggs, Moth Larvae. 


COMBINATION OFFER 
EXPIRING MAY I5. 


Here’s good news for every woman 
worried about her fine woolens and 
furs. Flit Spray kills all three forms 
of moth life—the moth, the moth 
egg, and larvae or the little worms 
that chew holes. And Flit is so easy 
to use—inexpensive—has a pleas- 
ant odor. 

Just spray the clothing in your 
closet regularly. If clothing is to be 
put away, spray with Flit according 
to the directions below, and hang 
in the roomy Flit Moth Bag, or 
pack in trunk or box. Flit Spray is 
deadly to flies, moths and other 
insects. Flit Powder is the best ever 
developed for crawling insects and 
fleas on dogs. 


FLIT DOES NOT STAIN 


Use both Powder 
and Spray—They 
kill themall—the 
cost is small. 


FLIT 
POWDER 


poiceTasic MOTH BAG 
WITH EVERY QUART OF 


HERE’S HOW TO 
HANDLE THE 
MOTH PROBLEM 


BRUSH EACH ARTICLE 
» CAREFULLY _REMOVE 
GREASE SPOTS. 


SPRAY EVERYTHING 
WELL — ESPECIALLY 
ALONG SEAMS. 


} USE THE FLIT MOTH BAG 
FOR SAFE, SURE STORAGE. 


FOR APPAREL IN USE —TWICE A ff 
MONTH SPRAY EACH GARMENT & 
AND CLOSET SEE CAN. 


. ~ 
| 
| 
} 
Copr. 1935, Stanco Ine. 


4 LET ME OPEN THAT 
NEW CAN OF BAKING 
POWDER FOR YOU, 
NAN! you'RE BUSY 
AND IT'S SUCH AvoB! 


[ cuess you DON'T 
KNOW ABOUT 
CALUMET'S WONDER-| 
FUL LOCK-TOP CAN! } WHY, IT OPENS 
GIVE THE | AS EASYASA 
TOP A Twist ! MAYON NAISE ff 


ISNT THAT HANDY ? 
WISH | HAD A 


CALUMET BAKES 
BETTER- BECAUSE ITS 
REALLY TWO BAKING 
POWDERS IN ONE ! 


BY LIQUID. 


A QUICK ONE FOR THE MIXING 
BOWL—ITS ACTION SET FREE 
IT STARTS THE 
LEAVENING 


A SLOWER ONE FOR THE 
OVEN-ITS ACTION SET 
FREE BY HEAT. IT PROTECTS 
THE BATTER OR DOUGH 

ALL THROUGH THE BAKING. 


LOOK! the 
new Calumet 4:2) 
can opens with 
one twist of the 
wrist! No more 
broken finger-nails 
or ruined tempers! 


Regular Price... 
now only 25¢ a pound 


CALUME 


“That's why your baking is bound to be better with Calumet’s Double-Action. 
And notice! Just one level teaspoon to the cup of sifted flour. Calumet goes 
farther—it’s thrifty! Try it in this Economical Gold Cake recipe!”’ 


A product of General Foods 


ECONOMICAL GOLD CAKE 


2 cups sifted Swans Down Cake Flour 
2 teaspoons Calumet Baking Powder 
4, cup butter or other shortening 
1 cup sugar 
3 egg yolks, beaten until thick and 
lemon-colored 
¥%, cup milk 
1 teaspoon vanilla, or '/2 teaspoon 
orange extract 


Sift flour once, measure, add baking powder, 
and sift together three times. Cream butter 
thoroughly, add sugar gradually, and cream 
together until light and fluffy. Add egg yolks - 
and beat well. Add flour, alternately with 
milk, a small amount at a time, beating after 
each addition until smooth. Add flavoring 
and beat thoroughly. Bake in two greased 
8-inch layer pans in moderate oven (375° F.) 
25 to 30 minutes. Spread lemon coconut 
filling between layers. Spread lemon frost- 
ing on top and sides of cake and sprinkle 
with Baker’s Coconut, Southern Style. (AlJ 
measurements are level.) 


the Double-Acting 
Baking Powder 


oan 


TRANSFORMATIONS WITH GAY 
SLIP COVERS 


In a room with plain walls and window draperies, 
color and interest may be introduced by means 
of figured slip covers. 


By ANNE JORDAN 
Specialist in Home Management, Mississippi Extension Service 


HERE is a trick to transformation 

of the home, just as there is to ev- 

erything. Your guests will not sus- 

pect what is under cover, if your chairs 
sit well and have style. 

Have you noticed what a big chair 


does to a room in givin;, a feeling or 
air of permanency and comfort? If 


you will watch, the chair is always oc-* 


cupied, even if the party is a pink tea 
of dressed up ladies. Perhaps, to give 
the man a chance, there should be more 
than one deep large chair. 


Wonders can be done with padding 
on seat back and arms to make a hard 
chair comfortable. Discarded Morris 
and old armchairs can come out into 
the open and associate with the an- 
tiques collected or inherited without 
spoiling the picture, if they are slip 
covered, I slyly suggested this method 
of treatment to Cousin Nellie when 
Cousin Herbert lamente! the loss of 
his favorite old armchair, relegated to 
the attic when antiques were filling the 
house. With its new dress over a 
padded frame, his chair is always oc- 
cupied. Antique chairs may produce 
better, more formal posture, but com- 
fort is the modern requirement in fur- 
niture. 

Make the cover gay, if the room 
needs color. I still remember a huge 
armchair with red glazed calico cov- 
ering in a long, low, brown-lined 
room of an artist friend in Chicago. 
The day was cloudy, rainy, and dull 
for a Chicago summer afternoon; the 
tea was hot, and the room full of 
cheer. The furnishings were so much 
a part of the room (as good furnish- 
ings always are) that I have forgot- 


' ten details except the red chair and 


the lamp on a table by the side. The 
lamp was made from a brown, un- 
glazed, crockery jar—such a simple 
thing, but the lamp and the calico 
cover belonged to the same class or 
type of furnishings. They were also 
in harmony with the paneled wood 
walls. 


Materials suitable for covers are too 


numerous to mention. The simplest 
ones are made of percales and prints, 
denim, osnaburg, and chintz; the more 
elaborate, of cretonne, linen, damask, 
and upholsterer’s sateen in solid colors 
or patterns. New pre-shrunk cottons 
offer variety in color and design. The 
material selected should harmonize in 
texture, color, and design with other 
fabrics used in the room. If more 
than one chair is covered for the same 
room, the covers should harmonize but 
need not be in. the same material or 
pattern. One figured cover and one in 
solid color make a good combination. 
Patterned material will be a better dis- 
guise for amateur workmanship. If 
the draperies or rug are patterned, care 
in choice of pattern is necessary. Small 
figures, stripes, or plaids may be the 
best combination with other patterned 
fabrics in the room. Plain wide mate- 
rials or patterns with no up and down 
are cut with very little waste. 


For directions and illustration, use 
“Slip Covers,” Leaflet 76, from the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture. The leaflet gives full directions 
and ten illustrations. Write to your 
state extension service or to Wash- 
ington for a copy. 


2 YQ LY 
COLOR FOR THE PORCH 


NUSUAL effects in color harmony 

for the porch can be worked out 
before the porch boxes are planted. 
Some charming effects I have seen 
are: red geraniums in a box near chairs 
painted ivory with black trim; salmon 
salvia with wood ferns, and chairs 
painted apple green; dwarf marigolds 
and yellow asters with chair covers of 
blue and white stripe. All blue, or 
all yellow, boxes with contrasting chair 
covers may be worked out with lark- 


spur, followed by a second planting of~ 


blue asters. There are many yellow 
late bloomers to choose from. 


MRS. W. E. SIMS. 


For daily use, for 
Sameer of design and 
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Designs for Easter 


No. 3015—A three-way model. Long sleeves for first 
spring wear, then a caped dress of bright, plain crepe for 
in-between, and a cool yoked model of white or pastel tub 
silk or linen for Summer. Sizes 14, 16, 18 years, 36, 38, 
and 40 inches bust. 


_No. 2938—This slim cotton print dress is the softly 
tailored type favored by smart women. It has the rag- 
lan shoulder effect and is easy to make. Sizes 16, 18 
years, 36, 38, 40, and 42 inches bust. 


z p=) No. 3031—A charming crepe silk print dress- that 
ROX flatters the not-so-slim figure. It has the popular caped 
shoulders. Sizes 36 
38, 40, 42, 44, 46, and 
48 inches bust. 


No. 3051—An im- 
portant feature of this 
flattering crinkly crepe 
model is its versatility. 
It may be formal or 
street length and is 
equally smart for eith- 
er. Sizes 16, 18 years, 
and 42 


~ 


inches bust. 


No. 3038—Even the 
smallest young lady of 
the house must needs 
be a little more femi- 
nine these days. Crisp 
sheer white embroid- 
ered organdie with taf- 
feta ribbon trim. Or 
for more practical 
wear, dotted dimity, 
candy striped batiste, 
pastel lawn, etc. Sizes 
2, 4, and 6 years. 


SALLIE CARTER LEAFLETS FOR YOU 


THESE three Sally Carter booklets, “Be Yourself Beautifully,” “Fashion 

Spotlights Your Coiffure,” and “What to Do About Pimples,” will help you 
to attain April loveliness, and you may have them free by just sending your 
request to Sally Carter, The Progressive Farmer, Birmingham, Alabama. ‘ 


DEAN warms 


up 


COME OVER TO 
THE BALL RACK 
AND I'LL SHOW 


| GEE, WHAT A 


1Gyp! 1 LOST You HOW TO 
| ALL MY MONEY [| BEAT THAT 
| THROWIN’ 


BASEBALLS 
AT BOTTLES 


I'LL TAKE 


OFF! WIN A PRizE! 
| THREE BALLS 
FoR 


KNOCK THE | 


BUB, AND WE'LL 
KNOCK EM' OFF 


THAT'S 12 STRIKE-OUTS IN A} 
ROW, KID AND A DOZEN fF 
PRIZES FOR You 


SAY, | THOUGHTY 
KNEW You! 


DIZZY 


DEAN 
I'M CLEANED } 
ouT ! 


GEE, | WISH | WAS 
FAMOUS LIKE YOU, 
Dizzy ! 


MAYBE YOU WILL | 
BE WHEN YOU GROW UP. 
THAT DEPENDS ON TWO 
THINGS —SOME ABILITY 
AND LOTS OF ENERGY 
TO BACK 


—AND | CAN GIVE YOU A 
SWELL TIP ON HOW TO 
GET PLENTY OF ENERGY 
EAT GRAPE-NUTS LIKE 
100 {T'S PACKED WITH 
THE STUFF THAT STICKS 
BY YOU — EVEN WHEN 

THE GOIN’ IS TOUGH 


.. Get Valuable Prizes Free! 


Join the Dizzy Dean Winners . . . wear the 
membership pin... carry the same Lucky 
Piece Dizzy does! : 


Send the top from one full-size yellow-and-blue 


Dizzy Dean Winners Membership 
Pin. Solid bronze, with red en- 
ameled lettering. A pin you'll be 
proud to wear. Free, with club 
manual, for 1 Grape-Nuts package 
top. Be sure to mention Prize No. 
201 in ordering. 


Dizzy Dean Good-Luck Piece. Just 
like Dizzy carries, with his good- 
luck emblem and 
motto on reverse 
side. Free for 
1 Grape-Nuts 
package-top. 
Mention Prize 
No.203 in ordering. 


Grape-Nuts package, with your name and address, 
to Grape-Nuts, Battle Creek, Mich., for membership 
pin and copy of club manual—‘“‘Win with Dizzy 
Dean,”’ containing list of swell free prizes. (This 
offer expires December 31, 1935.) 


And for more energy, start eat- 
ing Grape-Nuts right away. It has 
a winning flavor all its own. Eco- 
nomical, too, for two tablespoons, 
with whole milk or cream, provide 
more varied nourishment than 
many a hearty meal. A product of 
General Foods. 


> 
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Kerosene Range— 


weEK.. $2995 


Dealers are ready for 
NESCO PRODUCTS 
WEEK. Weare shipping 
beautiful green and ivory 
NESCO KEROSENE 
tent RANGES everywhere. 
Each will to 
some housewife. 
Dealers will sell three- 
piecesets of “silversheen” 
NESCO JAPANNED 
/ WARE, four-piece 
NESCO Baking Sets in 
tin, galvanized Pails and 
genuine NESCO EN- 
AMELED eight-cup 
Coffee 
figures you cannot 
Rememberthedate. Look 
Recipe Box and Cards up your NESCO Dealer. 


NESCO~”WEEK 


May 6th to May 18th 


If you wish details of special articles to be sold at 
a great bargain during NESCO PRODUCTS 
WEEK—write for full color illustrated brochures 
describing them and literature onmning many 
other Household Utilitiesbearing NESCO trade- 
mark, Just mail us a post card with your name 

address and you will receive them promptly. 
There is no obligation. 

NATIONAL ENAMELING AND 
STAMPING COMPANY 

435 North Twelfth Street 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Coffee Maker—was 
1.50— NESCO 
WEE 


Galvanized Pail—was 
50c-— NESCO WEEK 


To CAN Your 


STRAWBERRIES 


By MARY AUTREY 


—Courtesy W. F. Allen Co. 


Along with the Southland and the Dorsett, the Fairfax 


is setting new high s 


HO doesn’t look forward to 
the coming of the strawberry 
season? Universally liked and widely 
adaptable to use both fresh and for 
preserving, the farm family with a 
strawberry patch is indeed fortunate. 
Berries should be graded and wash- 
ed in a colander before being stemmed, 
as to remove the stems before washing 
permits the berries to soak up water 
and become “mushy.” Much of the 
natural flavor is lost in this way. 

Select an extra heavy kettle for 
making preserves, to allow plenty of 
heat and rapid cooking without danger 
of scorching. The berries should be 
stirred very gently while cooking to 
prevent bruising. 

After the berries have been skim- 
med on the fire with a silver table- 
spoon, watch carefully to see that ber- 
ries are packed before jellying com- 
mences. Most recipes call for “plump- 
ing” which gives added attractiveness 
to the product, but this is impossible 
if the berries contain enough pectin 
to jelly. 


Pack the berries carefully, filling 
the jar, and do not add too much syrup 
but fill jar to the brim. Remove air 
bubbles with a wooden paddle. The ber- 
ries should be packed in jar before the 
jelly state is reached or when syrup 
is thick enough to hold fruit in place. 
If the product is packed in the jar 
while the syrup it hot, the fruit will 
rise to the top. If packed too cold 
when the jelly stage has been reached, 
the jelly will break and it is impossi- 
ble to remove all air bubbles. 


It is best to cook berries in small 
quantities to prevent their darkening 
and crushing. Hot paraffin should be 
put on top of the fruit about 1-16 of 
an inch thick before sealing and while 
fruit is still hot. Wipe off excess fruit 
or juice from the rim of the jar before 
sealing. 


STRAWBERRY PRESERVES 


1 quart sugar 1% quarts strawberries 


Wash and grade berries into two 
classes, large and medium. Remove 
overripe berries to use for jam. Place 
layers of berries and sugar alternately 
in a heavy kettle and heat slowly, stir- 
ring gently until sugar melts. Cook 
rapidly for 15 or 20 minutes or until 
the syrup sheets from the spoon. Re- 
move and skim. Cool; when cool and 
before the jelly stage is reached, pack 
the fruit in jars. Wipe off surplus 
and seal. Allow to stand overnight 


and process for 15 minutes in hot 
water, keeping water just below the 


is in strawberry quality. 


boiling point. Remove lid at once and 
pour hot paraffin over surface and seal 
at once. 


New rubbers of good quality should 
be used on glass jars. Place rubbers 
in position on jars which have been 
filled with boiling hot food and seal 
according to the following directions: 
On the screw top jar, screw the cap 
down evenly until it catches hold of 
the rubber ring. For the two piece 
cap, which consists of screw band and 
lid with sealing composition, place lid 
on jar, turn screw band down firmly 
for any method of processing. With 
wire clamp glass top jar, raise the up- 
per clamp in position to hold the lid in 
place, leaving the lower clamp loose. 
After processing, fasten tight clamps, 
screw top, and screw band with rub- 
bers. If the two piece self-sealing type 
lid is used, no rubber is needed. 


STRAW BERRY-PINEAPPLE 
PRESERVES 


134 ths. pineapple 2 tbs. strawberries 
cut ininch cubes 2%4 pounds sugar 


Add enough water to cover pineap- 
ple and bring to boiling point. Then 
add sugar and boil 10 minutes. Add 
strawberries and cook until it thick- 
ens. Seal in sterilized containers. 


STRAWBERRY JAM 


If berries aré very sour allow 1% 
cups of sugar to each quart of ber- 
ries. If not, 1 cup to each quart. Mash 
some of the berries to start the juice 
and add some of the sugar. Cook 
quickly until quite thick, then add re- 
maining sugar and finish cooking about 
218- 221 degrees Fahrenheit. A jelly 
thermometer may be used to determine 
the end point for jam. Seal in steril- 
ized jars. 


STRAWBERRY SHRUB 


Select only sound fruit and after 
washing and measuring place in a 
stone jar. For every four quarts of 
berries use one quart of good vinegar. 
Cover jar with cheesecloth. Berries 
should be stirred daily for three or four 
days. If weather is warm, do not let 
it stand over three days. Strain with- 
out squeezing and put into kettle. Use 
one pound of sugar to each pint of 
liquid.. Boil for five minutes, bottle, 
cork, and seal. Dilute with cold water 
for serving. 


STRAWBERRY-GOOSEBERRY JAM 


Select fruit, adding some underripe. 
Allow % pound of sugar to each pound 
of berries. Cook rapidly in heavy ket- 
tle using wooden spoon. Move the 
spoon across the bottom of the pan 
frequently to prevent sticking. Do not 
stir rapidly or beat the mixture. Cook 
to 222 degrees Fahrenheit, and test 
for jelly. The jam will be thicker 
cold than hot and care should be taken 
not to cook it too long. Seal in steri- 
lized jars. 


JUST PUT ON* 


finish can be 
brightened by 
rubbing ‘brisk- 
ly with a soft 
dry cloth. 
CLEANS 
POLISHES 


‘in all colors 


QUICK 
and 
EASY... 
NO WASTE 


AGE 


PLAID GINGHAM 
DRESS cna SWAGGER 


AMAZING 

in a two-piece outfit 
¢ made of fast color 
& woven plaid gingham, 
* with smart white pi- 
que trimmings. Dress 
hasself belt and pleat- 
ed skirt. Swagger 
length unlined coat 
has two pockets. COL- 
ORS: Brown 


ALL YOU DO to get 
this ensemble is to 
send us your order— 
no money~giving your 
name, address, sizeandcolor | 
wanted. Pay postman $1.98 
when he delivers it. We pay 
postage. Money backif not 
satisfied. Order by No. 7: 


Placed anywhere. Daisy Fl 
Killer attracts and kills flies. 
Guarani 


§ Somers, Enc. 
150 De Kalb Ave.,B’klyn,N.Y. 


DAISY FLY KILLER 


GUARANTEED TO 
Wear Uithout Holes 


Guaranteed 2" SPOT PROOFED-RINGLESS 
to wear without holes from 1% months 
to 8 months or replaced free, Chiffons ; 
and service weights. 96 styles and « 
colors for men, women, chil 
dren. Not sold in stores but _@ 
through representatives, 
Write for big oppor- a, 
tunity. Give size, 


Yow SILK HOSE 


AGENTS 
Up to $22 in a week 

demonstrating. Write 
L. E. Wilkin, Employment 
Mor., Dept. D-230, Columbus, % 
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“THE KINDEST 


By RUTH RYAN 


EAR Miss Ryan :— 

How do some girls attract lit- 
erally dozens of boys while others can- 
not? I know there are no rules, but per- 
haps you can make some suggestions. 
Will you tell me how to be popular? 


I am attractive though not beautiful, 
and I have a good figure and wear pret- 
tier clothes than most girls. In the 
regular high school subjects I am con- 
sidered unusually intelligent (though I 
often suspect that I am really horribly 
“dumb” after all!) I make “A’s” on 
everything.- I try tobe sociable, to be 
interested in everyone but somehow 
I’m terribly lonesome so I am com- 
pelled to conclude that people are polite 
only for manners’ sake. Oh, sometimes 
I cry because it is as it is, but I’m very 
careful to conceal my feelings. 

Can you suggest clever ways of get- 
ting around kissing a boy without of- 
fending him? UNHAPPY. 


I went through your letter and marked 
the clues carefully. Down the left mar- 
gin I find such interjections as these: 
“Dignified!’’ “Sensitive!” “Apolo- 
getic!” “Boys are scared of brains!” 
and then I added, “Don’t be clever— 
it’s fatal!” 

Your first, and most serious error 
is your inclination to inject dignity 
where dignity doesn’t properly belong. 
Then you scare the boys to death with 
your intellectual attitude. (Later on you 
may have the laugh on them. When 
many of them will be working at unim- 
portant little jobs you will be doing 
something that counts. Or at least you 
will be leading an interesting life.) 


Girls of your type usually are far 
more attractive at 30 than at 18. Femi- 
nine attraction in many ways reminds 
me of a flower garden. The brilliant 
annuals such as zinnias and poppies 
come to quick bloom in a riot of color. 
But not only are they of little value, 
but by winter they are faded and for- 
gotten—never to come forth again. But 
it takes a long, long time for the night 
blooming cereus to blossom—so long 
that some people call it the “century 
plant.” But haven’t you read about how 
people sat up all night to watch it 
bloom, and how people drove for miles 
to see it when finally it did unfold its 
white petals ? 

_ You must lose your stiff-necked at- 
titude, and learn to “speak the lan- 
guage” of your school set. Start out 
by getting some girl friends, and with 
that fortification begin your 
real attack. Ask the boys 
to help you with your les- 
sons, and never let them 
Suspect that you may know 
more than they do. Select 
some boy that interests you 
and concentrate your efforts 


KNOWLEDGE 
VW. ONLY find real courage for 


the days 
When we know fear. 
We only have the comfort of deep 
faith 
When doubt is near. 
We only see the beauty of the night 
When. stars appear. 
PETER A. LEA. 


AAAAAAAAAAAA 


on him. Tell the girl friends that so- 
and-so is exceptionally fascinating, and 
when he hears that, he will like you 
for your good judgment, or I miss my 
guess! Remind yourself what a pleas- 
ant glow it would give you if someone 
said that about you. 


@ Susan: You make a mistake by 
never going to parties simply because 
you are timid. How do you expect to 
get over it? Poise is obtained by prac- 
tice. (2) Order something simple and 
inexpensive. For instance: limeade, 
tomato or grape juice, ice cream, hot 
chocolate, or a soda. (3) Wait for 
him to mention it and then agree you 
would like something. If he doesn’t, 
it is best to let it go. (4) When he 
says it is time to go, tell him you have 
had a pleasant evening and invite him 
back if you wish him to come back. 
Don’t protest too much even if you 
want him to stay. (5) No,a boy should 
walk all the way home with a girl if 
he has asked to escort her. If he just 
catches up with her and walks along 
he is at liberty to stop off at his own 
home. (6) It is not strictly proper to 
prop elbows on the table, but a natural 
manner is better than a too stiff one. 


One isn’t to act as if the left hand 
were paralyzed by keeping it always 
in the lap. (7) If dining with a man 
at a cafe, the meal is ordered by the 
man, but he allows the lady to make 
her selection by consulting her as to 
her wishes. If two women are dining 
together it doesn’t matter which or- 
ders, except it is usually the preroga- 
tive of the hostess. (8) It is only polite 
to invite him to dine with your family 
if he happens to be present. He will 
recognize it as an invitation of polite- 
ness and refuse it unless urged. He 
should take the cue and depart at once 
if he isn’t staying to dinner. She should 
not eat until he leaves. These rules 
may nearly all be broken if the two 
parties are old, informal friends. (9) 
One should talk very little in a picture 
show as it disturbs others. 


@ Sad Bessie: I don’t think you 
have any cause for alarm because you 
are not wed at 20. Be careful that 
you are in love with the man and not 
just in love with love. It is right that 
he should wish to be able to support 
you before he marries you. 


(Ruth Ryan will be glad to help you 
with your problems.) 


SUPERFEX! .. Refrigeration 


in its most economical form 


“| never dreamed a refrigerator 
could save so much,” say Superfex 
users. And no wonder they are 
delighted! For years many of them 
had stored foods in cellars, wells 
and other makeshifts, never cold 
enough fo be really effective. Then, 
seven years ago, Superfex brought 
them not only modern refrigeration, 
but modern refrigeration in its most 
economical form. 


PROVED PERFORMANCE 


With its powerful, patented burners and 
efficient Condenser Tank, Superfex creates 
24 hours’ refrigeration in about two hours 
—with ample reserve for sudden heavy 
demands —a feature which has enabled it 


to give constant 


vice, even during 
periods of un- 
usual heat. Back of 
Superfex is seven 
years of proved 
performance, and 
our 40 years’ ex- 
perience in mak- 
ing oil-burning 
household appli- 


unflatering ser- 


ances—it is designed especially for the 
use of oil heat and to meet rural needs. 


SAVES AND EARNS 


Superfex not only saves steps and avoids food 
spoilage, but also makes it possible to serve 
a greater variety of more appetizing, whole- 
some foods, chilled salads, delicious frozen 
desserts, and drinks cooled with ice cubes. 
With Superfex you can keep fresh larger quan- 
tities of meats and other foods, thus requiring 
fewer trips to markets. Many users also in- 
crease their incomes by keeping dairy products 
and other foods cold, fresh and marketable. 


TROUBLE-FREE OPERATION 
No outside connection of any kind. No 
machinery. Burners have no moving parts, 
valves or small orifices to cause trouble—use 
ordinary kerosene *,and shut off automatically. 
Lighting may be arranged for coolest part of 
day if desired. Cost for kerosene varies with 
local conditions but averages $10 a year, or 
less than $1 a month. 


A quality product, built of durable sheet steel, 
for years of service; beautifully finished; white 
porcelain enameled interior with rounded 
corners, easy to keep clean; new handy door 
shelves. Wide choice of sizes. Easy terms. 


Send the coupon for complete information 
and booklet telling about savings. 
* Also made with burners for gas. 
DISTRIBUTORS: 
A few franchises still available in 
some territories. Write for details. 


PERFECTION STOVE COMPANY 
Cleveland, Ohio @ Makers of Perfection 


Oil Cook Stoves * World Leaders for More Than 40 Years 


Two exclusive features of 
SUPERFEX moke possible 
the generation of 24 hours’ 
refrigeration by operating 
burners only about two 
hours: (1) Patented burners 
that shut off automatically. 
(2) Refrigerant passes 
through porcelain enameled 
coil in porcelain enameled 


SUPERFEX 


THE Ocl-burning REFRIGERATOR 


Cond Ta 


PERFECTION STOVE COMPANY 
7641-A Platt Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 


Please send complete information and booklet telling about 
savings with Superfex Oil-Burning Refrigerators. 


water in absorbing heat, yet 
not requiring running water. 
“Light it and leave it’— 
trouble-free burners (no 
valves or small orifices) 
conveniently mounted 


on sliding tray. No con- Name. 

tinvous flame. No continu- D County. 
ous heat. No wasted fuel. St. or. F. 
Ample reserve refrigeration P.O. State. 


for sudden heavy d 
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You can choose your prize - 


—a DOG or a BICYCLE 


T HIS year the 50 
prizes will be 
awarded for the 
most interesting 
snapshot photo- 
graphs of boys or girls in any outdoor 
activity. It is easy to enter. Go to your 
nearest Keds dealer. Ask for your free 
copy of the 1935 edition of the annual 
Keds Handbook of Sports and Games. 
Tell him you want to enter — just+as 
simple as that. 

Keds are the distinctive choice of boys for 
every phase of outdoor life. Their rubber 
soles do not slip. Their canvas tops are 
airy and comfortable. Their construction 
cushions the feet against jar of stone and 
concrete. We want photographs showing 
the wide range of activities in which boys 
and girls are interested. And we know 
generally that Keds will be there, too. 


Ask your Keds 
Dealerfor Your 
FREE COPY 
KEDS 1935 
HANDBOOK 


48 STATE PRIZES 
2 NATIONAL PRIZES 


Look for the sign below in 
your KEDS dealer’s window 


United States 


Rubber Company 


ENTERTAINMENT, 


RECREATION 


Family Recreation Is Justifiable 


By SALLIE F. HILL 


HE eternal verities do not change. 

Every member of the family every 
day needs some relaxation—some re- 
lief from tedium—no matter how 
cheerfully he may go about his every- 
day work. Hence every family budget 
should take into account some plans 
for books, newspapers, magazines, a 
musical instrument if possible; and 
certainly the time has come when a 
radio is no longer considered a luxury. 
Possibly no other instrument has done 
more to keep a family at home together. 


A rich reward in the matter of new 
ideas for her meal preparation awaits 
the woman or girl who listens to the 
Frances Lee Barton broadcast. The 
time is 1:30 (C.S.T.) every Friday 
afternoon. 


The National 4-H Music Hour is 
planned expressly to bring the 4-H 
members and their friends the best 
music. This hour is conducted as a 
part of each month’s National 4-H 
radio program the first Saturday in 
each month over NBC. This year 
the theme is built around “The World’s 
Best Known Operas.” The United 
States Marine Band will present the 
musical compositions and R. A. 
Turner, field agent, Division of Codp- 
erative Extension Work, United States 
Department of Agriculture, will inter- 
pret the meaning. The following is the 
program for April 6:— 

Masta. Flotow 

Overture 
The Last Rose of Summer 
Good Night Quartette 


Wage Friml 
Indian Love Call 
Totem Tom-Tom 


Hobbies for Farm Families 


Won’t you write us about your hob- 
by, and how it has helped the whole 
family? How do you keep your chil- 
dren interested? What hobbies have 
you found remunerative as well as in- 


teresting? What hobbies are best for 
spring and summer? 


Book Reviews 


What Happens in My Garden (Mac- 
millan, New York), by Louise Beebe 
Wilder, is almost like a friendly, help- 


ful neighbor leaning over the fence, - 


chatting informally about her garden. 
A reliable and. extensive handbook, 
most evidently the result of long obser- 
vation and experience. Chapter head- 
ings include such familiar old friends 
as “Honeysuckles,” ‘“Hollyhock Cous- 
ins,” “Thyme Trails,” “Beauty in On- 
ions,’ and “Likely Thistles.” But we 
do not stay in an old-fashioned garden. 
Rock and Alpine gardens, a garden in 
Wales—these and others share the 
garden honors. 

Anne of Green Gables (L. C. Page 
Co., Boston), by L. M. Montgomery, 
is as popular today as it was in 1908 
when it was published. Interesting 
alike to both grown-ups and children, 
it is small wonder that Mark Twain 
dubbed the lovable Anne as the “dear- 
est and most moving and delightful 
child of fiction.” A splendid book to 
read aloud. 

Morning Star, by Marian Sims, was 
reviewed in our February issue. It is 
published by J. B. Lippincott Co., 
Philadelphia. 

Diet and Personality (Macmillan 
Co., New York), by Dr. L. Jean 
Bogert. The layman should hail with 
joy this book which is couched in sim- 
ple, everyday language but based on 
clear, scientific reasoning. Its express 
purpose, as stated by the author, is 
“fitting food to type and environment,” 
and none is overlooked, whether tall 
or short, stout or slender; whether 
placid or “edgy.” If yours is a prob- 
lem of “alcoves” or “bay windows,’ 
Dr. Bogert gives splendid menu sug- 
gestions. 
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I Sought the Risen Lord 


sought the risen Lord today— 

I longed to meet Him, and I turned 
Away from streets of wood and stone; 
Away from altar fires that burned 
Within all darkened, high-ceiled rooms, 
And sought a quiet wooded place 
Where He Himself would turn to seek 
His Father’s form, His Father’s face. 


The forest aisles were all alight 

With shimmering green, and quivering shade, 
And down them there I thought I saw 
The sepulcher where He was laid. 

I thought I saw an open tomb, 

And I am sure I saw Him there, 

His healed hands reaching out to me, 
The sunlight in His eyes and hair. 

I could have touched Him—had I dared, 
He was so near me—but I stood 
Shaken with rapture and surprise 

To find Him where I hoped I would. 


—GRACE NOLL CROWELL. 


Distressing cold in chest or throat, that so 
often leads to something serious, generally 
eases up quickly when soothing, warming 
Musterole is applied. : 

Better than a mustard plaster, Musterole 
gets action because it’s NOT just a salve. 
It’s a ‘‘counter-irritant’’— stimulating, 
penetrating, and helpful in drawing out pain 
and congestion. 

‘Used by millions for 25 years. Reoom- 
mended by many doctors and nurses. All 
druggists. In three strengths: Regular 
Strength, Children’s (mild), and Extra 
Strong, 40¢ each. 

Rapio: Tune in the ‘‘ Voice of Experience,’” 
Columbia Network. See newspaper for time. 


Deformed or 
Injured Back 


Thousands of 
Remarkable Cases 


A man, helpless, unable to 
stand or walk, yet was rid- 
ing horseback and playing 
tennis within a year. An 
Old Lady of 72 years, suf- 
fered for many years, was 
helpless, found relief. A 
Little Child, paralyzed, was 
playing about the house in 
3 weeks. A railroad mar, 
dragged under a switch engine and his back 
broken, reports instant relief and ultimate 
cure. We have successfully treated over 
fifty-nine thousand cases in the past 30 years. 


30 DAYS’ TRIAL FREE 


We will prove its value in your own 
case, The Philo Burt Appliance is 


Every sufferer with a weaken- 
ed, injured, diseased or de- 
formed spine owes it to him- 
self to investigate. Doctors 
recommend it. Price within 
reach of all. 

Send for Information 
Describe your case so we can 
give you definite information 
at once. 

PHILO BURT MFG. CO. 
198-16 Odd Fellows Temple, 
JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 


AGENTS. Ssrvash Go Prices! 


Santos Coffee 12c Ih. 4-02. Vanilla 8%2c. $1.00 size Tonic 
14c. Razor Blades 10 for 844c. 100 sticks Chewing Gum 
12c. 150 other Bargains. Experience unnecessary. Write 
CARNATION COMPANY, PR-2, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


* Bites and Chating Internal vse’ 
CHESe RO iMternal lubricant 

OUGH MFG CO 
H MFG. 


NEw YORK. USA 
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PAINT BANISHES DRABNESS 
Helps Bring Beauty to Any Home 


By SALLIE F. HILL 


@ As stimulating as a spring tonic is a fresh coat of paint in the 


springtime. 


Who of us can resist the charm of a white farmhouse 


in @ setting -of green with attendant buildings in harmonizing colors? 


womerr possess (or seem to) 
an unerring sense of beauty and 
comfort: they can make of any house, 
however humble, “a calm and sure re- 
treat.” : 

From a visit to a little log house on 
the edge of an oil field, I brought away 
visions of what a woman could do lit- 
erally to glorify a gloomy interior and 
surroundings as well. The dark smok- 
ed log walls and ceiling were painted 
white and floors were painted a light 
brown. Veritable handicaps were turn- 
ed to good’ account. Studding which 
was used for additional support was 
employed in the making of simple 
shelves for the lamps, books, and few 
pieces of china. And although the plant- 
ing season was far advanced, this home- 
maker planted a bed of zinnias and 
periwinkle around the base of her 
house, notwithstanding the fact that it 
was necessary for the family to carry 
water for them! And the story goes 
that other homes nearby, temporary 
and permanent, went and did likewise. 


For Gayer Surroundings 


At least one erstwhile drab house has 
lately burst into brightness and the 
owner is off to a good start in the 
matter of achieving lighter interiors. 
Let Mrs. Flossie M. Cox tell you her 
story :— 

“I’ve been living in my present home 
14 years. The house has been built 
for about 28 years, and the dining 
room and kitchen have never been 
painted inside. I’ve looked at those 
walls so black and dirty from smoke 
and wondered many times how I could 
bear to work there. Last October my 
husband bought me three gallons of 
paint—ivory for dining room and very 
light gray’ for the kitchen, and a rich 
brown for doors and trimmings around 
windows, baseboards, and floor. We 
did the work ourselves. We also put 
down a new linoleum rug on the dining 
room floor. I yet wonder how’I cook- 
ed in that kitchen for 14 years.” 


Before we finish the interior of the 
house let us lay hold on some good 
rules in the matter of painting. 


Dark walls and ceilings tend to ab- 
sorb light, and in such a room it is 
necessary to use more lights or lamps. 
Consider as most important in this 
connection eye strain when the family 
tries to read and sew in such a room. 


In the order of their reflecting value, 
Lonore Kent gives the colors as fol- 
lows: White, cream, ivory, light pink, 
yellow, flesh, buff, and light gray test 
the same. Then come light green and 
aluminum gray. Lower in the scale 


_ A coat of fresh paint will put some 
Pieces of furniture back into circulation. 


come light blue and sage green. Dark 
red reflects only 13 per cent of the 
light, while dark green and dark blue 
soak up all but 9 and 8 per cent of the 
light that hits them. ‘Black is rated 
at zero! ae 

If you have a room with many win- 
dows try a soft blue-green color for 
walls to neutralize the glare and to 
give an effect of coolness. 

Painting under eaves and porch ceil- 
ings in light tints will reflect more 
light inside the house. All screens 
should be painted to prevent corrosion. 
Light enamels—white, yellow, gray, 
and light blue—provide for privacy 
and do not exclude the light. 

Some of us who are renovating old 
Colonial homes will want to consider 
the light hued paints for panelling. 

Light and ventilation discourage 
moths—something to remember when 
packing away winter clothes. And have 
you thought about reclaiming some of 
those old pieces of furniture now in 
the discard? A coat of paint will trans- 
form them. Perhaps this is your op- 
portunity to put some needed pieces 
back into circulation again. 


Paint For the Exterior 


Paint preserves the surface, pre- 
vents undue disintegration of building 
material, and it goes without saying 
adds to the aspect of beauty and order 
on your farmstead. A definite color 
scheme for the house and farm build- 
ings is much more satisfactory. For 
directions in painting farm buildings 
see recent articles in The Progressive 
Farmer by A. Carnes. 

And finally! Here’s more hope for 
farm homes and farm buildings. Funds 
obtainable from the Federal Housing 
Administration are eligible for use in 
repainting. 


SHOUT AND 


THE BREAKFAST] 
CHAMP 


FULL O PEP 


YOU CAN'T BEAT IT 


UN-DE-FEATED 


Once you taste Grape-Nuts Flakes, you’ll cheer 
too! And it not only has a delicious flavor, but it’s 
nourishing. One dishful, with milk or cream, con- 
tains more varied nourishment than many a hearty 
meal. Try it—your grocer has it! Grape-Nuts Flakes 


is a product of General Foods. 
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| want to go out and 
play... but | have to stay 
in and get sewed! 


I'm strong! | have __) 
no rips ‘cause I'm 
sewed with 
J. & P. COATS 
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SENSATIONAL— NEW 


PORTRAIT-RING 


OFFERS BIG CASH EARNINGS 


TO ‘AGENTS 


New secret process repro- 
duces any size snapshot or 
photo of loved one on ring. 
Reproduction clear and 
sharp. Not pasted on—por- 
trait becomes actual part of 
ring. Unbreakable. Ring is 
onyx-like black in appear- 
ance. Not affected by heat 
or water, Doesn't tarnish or 
fade. Each ring individually 
made, Shipped in beautiful gift 
box. Photo returned with ring. 


WEAR RING — COLLECT 
PROFITS 


YOUR 


Producers nee $11.25 Dozen Wife's 
Country goin portrait ring 
crazy.’’ Be first to in on, this aun. 
new sensation. Nothing else ‘‘just s oF 
like it.’’ No competition. Loo.s Sweetheart’s 
00 value. Sells for only 
1.9 Pays you unusually big P ORTRAIT 
profit. New plan enables R 
producers to earn $11.25 eproduced 
on the Ring 


vesting a cent. 
erles to make. stock to 
sample ring and collect quick cash * profits. 
Measure from AGENT’S SAMPLE OFFER 
Top of Arrow Rush snapshot or photo of 
loved one—Send no money— 
just ring size. Pay postman 
only $1.00 plus few cents post- 
age when ring is delivered. 
Wear ring five days. If not sat- 
isfled return and your money 
will be refunded. Order blanks 
and complete instructions for 
cashing in on this money- 
making sensation sent free. 
Coupon Now. 


ORTRAIT RING CO., Dept. 14- 
(2th & Sts., 


h & Jackson Sts., “ohio. 
yp is photo. Please. rush ray "06 
and starting equipment. Will pay $1 
C.0.D, plus few cents postage. You are 
refund my money if : am not satisfied iter 
wearing ring 5 a 


must bes person. Groups, 
or 2 or heads canndt. ” reproduced on 


one ) 


D, 
"Cincinnati, Ohio. 


ust wear 


ON SLIP 
OMERS ond 
IR HOSE 


Women’s 6 -Piece Outfit 
at an amazing saving! It 
includes a_bias-cut lace- 


trimmed Rayon taffeta 
costume sli ts 
ite, sizes to 4 


8 


y po 

$i.98whent hedeliversit 3 
toyou. Wepay the post- 
Your money will be 
are not satisfied. Order by No. 71, 


WALTER FIELD CO. 
Dept: F'1039, 


ONLY METHOD recommended by U. S. 
Government for canning non-acid vege- 
tables, fruits and meats. 


CAN SEALERS 


Can in sanitary tin cans. 


Uses each can three times. 


BARGAINS 


Write today for new low bargain prices 

and interesting information. A Dixie out- 

= often pays for itself in one day’s can- 
ning. 


DIXIE CANNER COMPANY 


Oldest and Largest Canning Equipment House South 


Seal your cans 
with Dixie SIMPLIFIED AUTOMATIC 
Can Sealer with the Perfect Can Saver. 


Athens, Georgia (Dept. F) Little Rock, Ark. ‘ 


The veteran White House gardener, Mr. Henlock, inspecting one of the thirty- 
three Presidential greenhouses. 


WHITE House FLOWERS 
More Favorites of Presidents and Their Wives 


By MARY F. ANDERSON 


@ Some time ago Miss Anderson in- 
troduced us to Mr. Henlock, who told 
us of the flower loves of certain White 
House occupants. In this article we 


have another glimpse into the White, 


House gardens and learn other First 
Ladies’ preferences, as well as what 
flowers certain Presidents liked. 


OMEHOW I never see a pansy. 
bed in bloom that Ido not think. 
of the first Mrs. Wilson,” Mr. Henlock 


said in reply to my query as to her 
preferences. “She was constantly find- 
ing places where she thought a pansy 
bed could be planted advantageously. 


“The orchid, which the first Mrs. 
Wilson disliked, was the favorite of 
the second Mrs. Wilson. She wore 
them on all occasions—the white or 
lavender-tinted varieties. While she 
lived in the White House an entire 
greenhouse was set aside for them.” 


The first ladies have all taken an in- 
terest in the White House gardens and 
conservatories, Mr. Henlock recalled, 
but only one President has ever visited 
the conservatories since they were 
moved from the White House grounds 
to their present location south of the 
Washington Monument on the Poto- 
mac Tidal Basin—and that was Theo- 
dore Roosevelt. 


Early Garden Lovers 


It was the Presidents, however, who 
left their impress on garden history 
in the early days. Thomas Jefferson 
had the grounds fenced and wrote to 
American consuls stationed at various 
places asking for seeds, shrubs, and 
trees suitable for planting about the 
White House and for the general 
beautification of the new capital city. 


John Quincy Adams has left in his 
diary interesting accounts of the White 
House garden in his time in which he 
took considerable interest. He relates 
that he hurried home from his early 
morning walks to see what flowers had 
burst into bloom. At that time the 
garden extended to the east across the 
present Treasury grounds. 


Although Andrew Jackson diminish- 
ed the garden space by appropriating 
part of it for the Treasury Building, 
he contributed an outstanding floral 
feature to the grounds—a group of 
magnolia trees near the south porch of 
the mansion which he planted in mem- 
ory of his wife who died a few weeks 
before his inauguration. 


Under Rachel Jackson’s leafy me- 


morial Mrs. Hoover built an outdoor 
nook flagged with stones and furnished 
with rustic tables and chairs. When 
garden parties are given, the Presi- 
dent and those who receive with him 
greet the guests under the shade of 
Rachel Jackson’s memorial. 


Next to the first Mrs. Wilson, it was 
Mrs. Taft, probably, who contributed 
most to the beauty of the White House 
grounds. She not only drew the plans 
of some of the flower beds but worked 
in them herself. Many of the hedges 
about the grounds were of her plan- 
ning. The beautiful cherry trees, sent 
from Tokyo as a good-will offering 
because she admired their blossoms in 
Japan, are her contribution. 


“All the Pink Roses” 


Both Mrs. Coolidge and Mrs. Taft 
seemed to prefer pink roses. When 
Mrs. Taft was asked what she would 
enjoy most about the White House, 
she answered that it would be having 
all the pink roses she could use. 

While President Coolidge was re- 
garded as cold and self-contained, a 
little flower ritual which he observed 
daily showed a different side of his 
personality. In the Coolidge sitting 
room, which is now President Roose- 
velt’s study, a bouquet of red roses 
was placed daily under the portrait of 
Calvin, Junior. The red rose had been 
the boy’s favorite flower, and red roses 
with the dew of the morning on them 
were gathered in his memory, some- 
times by Mrs. Coolidge and sometimes 
by the President, 

A legend persists among the White 
House servants about the widowed 
President Arthur and the portrait of a 
beautiful lady in his room to which 
each morning he brought the choicest 
flowers the conservatories afforded. 
The picture, it developed, was of the 
President’s wife who had died short- 
ly before his rise to fame. 


“President McKinley always wore 
in his coat lapel a pink carnation, his 
invalid wife’s favorite flower,” the gar- 
dener recalled. “Since that day carna- 
tions have ranked next to roses in pop- 
ularity.’ Of the thirty-three White 


House greenhouses, eight or ten are 


given over to roses and six or seven to 
carnations.” 

Each morning flowers by the truck 
load are brought from the greenhouses 
to a rear door of the mansion where 
they are unloaded in a basement room, 
placed in vases, and sent to the various 
rooms of the house. 


THEIR MEDICINE CHEST 
FOR 20 YEARS — 


eae 20 years ago they found this safe all- 
vegetable laxative. Ever since, they have kept 
remarkably free from biliousness, colds, head- 
aches, and the ills of bowel sluggishness.' 
“That Jittle box of NR Tablets is our pga 
chest,” they tell their friends. 

Common sense tells you your doctor is rig ht 
when he says: ‘‘Use an all-vegetable eens” 
Modern diets, refined foods rob you of natural 
vegetable laxative elements you were intended 
to have. It’s so sensible to go to nature for 
help. Nature’s Remedy (NR Tabléts) contain 
natural plant and vegetable laxatives properly 
balanced—nothing else. No mineral or phenol 
derivatives. The best proof of the difference is 
the way you feel after using them. Refreshed, 
more alive, thoroughly clean inside. Not de- 
pressed and given out. Another proof. You'll 
find no need to increase the dose. They’re non- 
habit forming. So kind to your system. It’s im- 
portant to use the right laxative. And so easy 
to find out for yourself. The handy NR box 
containing 25 doses, only 25c at any drug store. 

1935 Calendar-Thermometer, beautifully 

and NR. Send stam postage and 
to A. H, LEWIS CO. “yh 


OMORROW 
ALRIGHT 


NR TO-NIGHT 25°BOX 
ick relief for acid indigestion, 
“TUMS" stomach, heartburn. Only 10c. 


“IMPOSSIBLE!.. 


My Friends Exclaimed 
“SUCH SMART WINDOW 


TTLE ™ 
wonder visi- 
tors could pee believe my handsome Clopa’ 
cost but 15c ea 

—both in plain colors and 


Shades 


They’re soremarkably looking 
those distinctive chintz-like 


patterns. ’** Amazingly durable, too—extra-heavy 


with patented ci texture will not crack, ravel or 
pinhole; ee outwear far costlier shades. 
attached to old rollers without tacks or tools. See these 
amazing values at r nearest “5 and =.” or neigh- 
borhood store. Send 3c for color samp! 
CLOPAY CORP., York Street, Ohio 
On All Oilcloth Needs. FABRAY 
Save Favorit Store! 


Your Favorite 


KILLS-RATS-ONLY 


For farms, large buildings 
use powder form, 75¢; or 

Ready-Mixed, $1.00. 

Household size, 


ECZEMA 


Also called Tetter, Salt Rheum, Pruritus, Milk 
Crust, Water Poison, Weeping Skin, etc. 


FREE TRI Don’t neglect it! Don’t give 
week’s free test 
soothing, guaran- 
teed treatment, which 30 Years has ban give 
Eczema sufferers their ‘First Real Night’s Rest 
Write today—a postal will do. Address 
OR. Eezema Specialist, 
700 Park Squar SEDALIA, MO. 
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PRACTICAL CANNING HINTS 


By MARY AUTREY 


FAMILY of five needs 750 con- 

tainers of canned products to in- 
sure well balanced and protective meals 
and to. provide for the period when 
gardens cannot be depended on. 


@ Marshal and check all canning 
equipment: cans, jars, tops, rubbers, 
jelly glasses, etc. 


@ If new parts are needed for food 
chopper, pressure cooker, can sealer, 
etc., secure these from the company 
which made your equipment. 


@ If in doubt about the use of any 
equipment, the manufacturer is glad 
to give you definite information. 


@ Preserving kettles should be of 


heavy material; should be well bal- 
anced, and large enough to prevent 
spilling over. 


@ Supplies should include: salt, 
soda, sugar (white and brown), a good 


' commercial pectin for use in making 


jelly of non or low pectin fruits; vine- 
gar, chili powder, pickling spices, vege- 
table coloring for watermelon rind, 
mint jelly, etc., various seasonings for 
sausage and other canned and pro- 
cessed meats. For marmalades, mince- 
meat, etc., you will need some other 
products—raisins, nuts, etc. Keep a 


can of lye for peeling peaches, as this 
is the modern method. 


@ Incanning use good fruit and per- 
fect sterilization; only natural pre- 
servatives such as sugar, salt, vinegar, 
spices, etc. It is not necessary to use 
an artificial preservative—the so-called 
“acids” to make food keep. In fact, 
some of these artificial preserva- 
tives are known to be  harm- 
ful to some people. Modern canning 
is so well developed and so simplified 
that any woman or girl really interest- 
ed may secure satisfactory results. 


@ Gather berries in shallow pans and 
always wash in a sieve and hold under 
running water to prevent crushing. 
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@ For canning and cooking, string 
beans are more satisfactory if cut in- 
stead of “snapped.” Use a_ bread 
board and a sharp knife; cut in inch 
pieces slant-wise. A dozen or more 
can be cut at one time. 


@ Canned rhubarb will always justi- 
fy its place on the pantry shelf and 
in the menu. 


@ Do your pantry shelves include 
new products each year? 


@ Spring lambs and fat hens offer 
suggestions for variety in canned 
meats. 


OuR BEAUTIFUL COVERS 


VERYWHERE our March issue 
went with Gene Erwin’s exquisite 
cover of peach blossoms and bluebirds 
there was almost a gasp of admira- 
tion. Farm men and women and busi- 
ness men alike praised it without re- 
straint. And for sheer loveliness does 
not our April cover fully equal it? Here 
is all the richness and delicacy of spring 
color and blossom, the health and hap- 
piness of outdoor-playing childhood, 
and a sense of swift action and move- 
ment rarely surpassed in any painting. 


Our May cover, “Sons of the South,” 
will be quite different—but probably 


“to less impressive. Granville Bruce, 


the gifted Texas artist, has painted a 
beautiful old Southern plantation home 
and in front of it one of the few sur- 
viving Confederate veterans in uniform, 
his son in the khaki of the World War, 
and his young grandson with the in- 
signia of 4-H club work. The paint- 
ing of the Confederate soldier was 
made from a photograph of General 
R.. A. Sneed, Secretary of State of 
Oklahoma, probably the last Conted- 
erate soldier holding high official posi- 
tion anywhere today. Our interview 
with him giving his memoirs of the 
old South and of Civil War and Re- 
construction days will be a notable fea- 
ture of our May issue. 


CRAWLING OVER TO GRANDMA'S 


Sonny knows he mustn't climb over the fence but no one has 
ever told him not to crawl under... so he is on his way to 
Grandma's for bread and jam. Grandma's shelves are always 
piled high with Kerr jars filled with tasty jams, tempting fruits, 
appetizing vegetables and delicious meats. 


Long ago Grandma discarded out-of-date methods of canning. 
She now cans with Kerr Jars and uses the sanitary, self-sealing, 
two-piece Kerr Caps ... which seal air-tight ...no unsanitary 
rubbers for her. 


Send today for your FREE copy of 
“Speaking of Jars, Jams, Relishes 
and Things” ..: a booklet in color 
filled with valuable information. 


Glass 
Mfg. 


540 Main St: Sand Springs, Okla. 


CORPORATION 


KERR SCREW BAND 


CED 


KERR MASON LID 


- fresh - - FULL- WEIGHT 


DIXIE CRYSTALS 


The Sweetest Si ugar tver Sold : 


Helps for the 


HOUSEHOLD HELPS 
“Spring Canning Recipes. Price 3 


cents. 


How to Make a Cotton Mattress at 

Home. Price 3 cents. 
NEEDLEWORK AND SEWING 

Spring Fashion Book (Pattern De- 
partment). Price 10 cents. 

Herringbone Suit Crochet 
Price 3 cents. 

Mayfair Luncheon Set Crochet Pat- 


' tern. Price 3 cents. 


Crochet Gloves and Bag Pattern. 
Price 3 cents. 

Ten Piecework Quilts For South- 
ern Homes (Book). Price 10 cents. 


Homemaker 


“Hands All Around” Quilt Pattern. 
Price 3 cents. 

Eight Star Designs for Piecework 
Quilts (Book). Price 10 cents. 

Graduation Dress Pattern (Pattern 
Department). (Give size and num- 
ber). Price 10 cents. 


ENTERTAINMENT 
Easter Party. Price 3 cents. 


HOUSE PLANS 
Plans and Specifications for 3-room, 
4-room, 5-rooms, 6-room, 7-room, and’ 
8-room house. Price $1.50 each. 
Send all requests to the Home De- 
partment, The Progressive Farmer, 
Birmingham, Ala. 


2EPARATOR | 


HELP-MOM! 
(OILED THE 


WITH 3-IN-QNE 
AND NOW ITS 


RUNNIN’ Blended mom alts 

or er pro jon. 

—\WITH ME! CLEANS - LUBRICATES 
as PREVENTS RUST 


‘cans and botties. 


Make your work easier 
—and make your farm 
devices work better— 
by oiling them often 
with 3-in-One. Handy 


WOMEN ENTHUSIASTIC OVER NEW 


3-IN-ONE FURNITURE POLISH © 


Beautify furniture and woodwork with this 
creamy new polish. Removes dirt and film; 
rubs to a quick lustre and dry, hard finish. 
At your dealer’s—or sample free. 


Name 


Three In One Oil Company, Dept. 21-A 
170 Varick St., New York, N. Y. 


I'll try your new furniture polish! 


Street. 
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ONLY SAFE 
CANNING 
METHOD, SAYS 
GOVERNMENT 
Endorsed by US. 
as only SAFE 
method for can 
ning non acid veg 
etables. fish or 
meats. 


COOK ENTIRE MEAL 
OVER ONE BURNER 
TURNED LOW 


Vegetables, 
Meat, 


12 MINUTES 


Dessert cooked in 


NY 


them. 


TO SEE 


The IMPROVED: 


CAN SEALER 


New Seal-O-Matic 
can sealer—entire- 


ly automatic — 
seals tin cans as factory seals 
Also opens cans. 
cans may be used repeatedly. 


STOP FOOD WASTE... 
With THIS BETTER CANNING METHOD 


It’s easy to can in the National Pressure Cooker. 


Same 


Whether you use glass jars or cans... The ONLY 
safe method . .. Don’t let fruits, vegetables, meats 
go to waste... Can them for family use... Save 
many times the cost of a National, besides enjoying 


Better meals. 


TASTY FOOD FLAVOR 
and HEALTH VITAMINS 


Food is cooked in the steam of its own juices, break- 
ing down starch cells, saving all nutriment and 
healthful vitamins. Toughest meats made deliciously 
tender... No cooking odors... Flavors cannot blend. 


MAKE COOKING EASIER AND QUICKER 


Cook in one-third the time with one- 
fourth the fuel with the genuine National 
Pressure Cooker... 

other cookers made to resemble it. 
NATIONAL PRESSURE COOKER CO. 
EAU CLAIRE, WISCONSIN 


ie of approximately 90% of 
alithe Pressure Cookers in use. 


ASK YOUR DEALER 


Look for the Name 
The genuine has 
National Pressure Cooker 
Eau Claire, Wisconsin 

stamped on lid. 


50c; 1 
Write for Cat 


six: 


FIELD SEE D& BU B CO. 
Dept. 10S Bridgeport, Conn. 


from the largest berry 


: fe = basket factory in the country. 
talog. 


Write for our free ca 
New Albany Box and Basket Ce. 


direct 
x and 


- Get Low Prices 
on Berry maxes 


SavE money by buyin, 


SED at the first sign of nasal irri- 
tation—just a few drops up each 
nostril—Vicks Va-tro-nol aids in avoid- 


ing many colds. 
Especially designed for the 


upper throat .. . where most colds start 


«+» Va-tro-nol aids and gent 


lates the functions provided by Nature 


to prevent colds. 


If irritation has led to stuffiness, 
Va-tro-nol reduces swollen membranes 
—clears away clogging mucus—enables 
you again to breathe freely. Welcome 
relief for the discomforts of head colds 


and nasal catarrh. 


: VAa-TRO-NO 
Nose &Throat 


nose and 


ly stimu- 


Vicks formula. 


Note! For Your Protection 


The remarkable success of Vicks 
drops—for nose and throat—has 
brought scores of imitations. The 
trade-mark “‘Va-tro-nol’”’ is your pro- 
tection in getting this exclusive 


Always ask for Vicks Va-tro-nol. 
TWO GENEROUS SIZES—30¢ and 50% 


Vicks Va-tro-nol is real medication 
—yet is perfectly safe—for children and 
adults alike. And so easy to use—any 
time or place. Keep a bottle always 
handy—at home and at work. 


CANNING NEEDS ARE BUDGETED 


And Always There’s A Surplus to Sell 
By ELISE LAFFITTE 


Home Demonstration Agent 


@ Miss Laffitte tells us how Gadsden County farm women make plant- 
ing and canning budgets to provide for home and marketing needs. 
For a suggestive pantry based on your local conditions, see your county 
hoine demonstration agent or write your state extension service. 


| Bae year 175 home demonstration 
club women representing eight 
clubs of Gadsden County planned to 
do their canning according to care- 
fully planned budgets. These budgets 
are simply lists of the kinds and quan- 
tities of canned food needed for a 
year by each family and were made to 
avoid an under or over supply of any 
of the products necessary in providing 
well balanced diets during the months 
in which fresh fruits and vegetables 
may be scarce and to provide for 
emergencies such as sickness, guests, 
drouths, and freezes. 


To arrive at the quantity of the 
various products to can each woman 
figured the period of time when the 
fresh product is not available, the 
number of times she wished to serve 
the product canned, and the quantity 
necessary to serve her family the re- 
quired number of times. One-half 
cup was considered as a serving. For 
the average family of five a quart was 
allowed. 


It was estimated by the women mak- 
ing these budgets that for a family of 
five in Gadsden County there should 
be canned during the year about 600 
quarts of various products to supple- 
ment the fresh vegetables from the 
all-year garden and home orchard and 
other supplies of fresh food from the 
farm such as milk, butter, poultry, 
eggs, and meat. The 600 quarts should 
be divided into the following groups 
and quantities :— 


Quarts Quarts 
Canned fruits... 170 Meats .......... 52 
Fruit juices ..... Sweets 52 
Vegetables .... 216 Pickles ........ 36 


A Source of Income 


Early each year the home demon- 
stration club women of the county plan 
their spring and summer gardens for 
a surplus of certain vegetables to can. 
Each woman pledges a stated quantity 
of specified varieties of canned prod- 
ucts for sale. Through the home 
demonstration agent a number of or- 
ders are secured in advance so that the 
quantities for sale may be estimated 
and the necessary number of cans or- 
dered at one time. Buying in quanti- 
ty means quite a saving in price. 

By having contracts for some vf 
the larger orders the clubs are en- 
abled to borrow the money for con- 
tainers from a local bank. The money 
is borrowed by the group of women 
who expect to can for sale. The cans 
are distributed through the home de- 
onstration agent’s office. 


A corner Mrs. A. J. Bowen’s pantry, Gads- 
den County, Fla., with 529 containers for a 
family of two. Surplus products were marketed. 


When the vegetables oid fruits are 
ready the home demonstration ,agent 
visits each club and gives demonstra- 
tions in the methods of canning the 
various products. Each woman _ is 
furnished with a copy of simple, ex- 
plicit directions for each product. Ev- 
ery effort is made to have the quality 
as uniform as possible. This requires 
constant visiting and supervising on 
the part of the home demonstration 
agent, since practically all canning is 
done in the homes. 


In 1933 club members bought pre- 
sure cookers and 20 bought sealers. 
Many women, however, use equipment 
belonging to the clubs. This is incon- 
venient in many instances but since 
there have been no canning centers 
for home demonstration club women 
and girls this seemed the only work- 
able plan. 


12,000 Quarts Sold 


In 1933 approximately 12,000 quarts 
of canned products were sold. Of this’ 
total the Florida State College at Tal- 
lahassee bought 2,000 quarts of vege- 
table mixture for soup; 1,500 quarts of 
Lady Finger peas; 1,500 quarts of 
white butterbeans; 2,400 quarts of 
blueberries; 200 quarts of pear sauce, 
and 800 quarts of pickle relish. Ar- 
rangement was made with one of the 
school bus drivers to deliver the prod- 
ucts from Quincy to Tallahassee, a 
distarice of 30 miles, at the rate of 
one-half cent per quart. Days were 
set for the products to be delivered to 
the county courthouse by the individ- 
uals canning: Here they were re- 
checked for swells, imperfect seals, in- 
correct labels, or carelessness in pack- 
ing. All products are keld 15 or 20 
days before delivering. When a ship- 
ment is made a check in payment comes 
to the home demonstration agent and 
the pay roll made after deducting the 
cost of cans and price of delivery. 


A number of local people place or- 
ders for a supply of the canned vege- 
tables which have been standardized 
for market. These orders are given 
to the home demonstration agent, and 
she distributes them to the different 
clubs. The demand for these prod- 
ucts has grown from year to year and 
keeps just ahead of the supply. Be- 
cause of this shortage of supply there 
has never been any ground for fric- 
tion as to who gets the orders. A to- 
tal of $2,683.63 worth of canned prod- 
ucts was sold cooperatively last year. 


PRODUCTS IN MRS. BOWEN’S 
PANTRY 

Berries 15 quarts. 
Peaches . quarts 
Pears .. 2 quarts 
Mayhaw .. .. 10 quarts 
Blueberry juice .......... 30 quarts 
Blackberry juice........... 11 quarts 
se 16 quarts 
40 quarts 
10 quarts 

Pork products............ 20 quarts 
Pickles and relishes...... 24 quarts 


Chicken and other meats. 15 quarts 
Other vegetables 25 quarts 


529 quarts 
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A typical leadership school conducted by home management specialist 


and, home demonstration agent, to which club leaders from all the 
organized home demonstration clubs come. 


@ All over the South farm women are working to make more comfort- 
able bedrooms. Read how these Alabama women are using home-grown 
cotton in the making of mattresses for their homes. 


By L. O. BRACKEEN 


LARGE number of farm women 

in Alabama saved money and at 
the same time added comfort to their 
homes by making over 500 cotton mat- 
tresses during the past year. 

In announcing this “outstanding 
work,” Nell Pickens, extension econo- 
mist in home management, Auburn, 
estimates an average saving of $5 per 
mattress, or a total saving of $2,500. 

This work was the result of 92 
demonstrations given by home dem- 
onstration agents and club leaders in 
Cleburne, Colbert, Henry, Lamar, 
Macon, Pike, Tallapoosa, and Walker 
counties. In addition to those attend- 
ing the club meetings, individuals were 
given instructions in the above coun- 
ties, also in Cullman, Etowah, Lauder- 
dale, Limestone, and Morgan. 

Miss Pickens reports that women are 
manifesting an even greater interest 


in mattress making during 1935. “Miss 
Essie Hester, Lamar County home 
demonstration agent, reports that 240 
mattresses were made in one month 
by the home demonstration club mem- 
bers in that county,” she says. 

Where the women have their own 
home-grown cotton, the mattresses 
are made at a cost of about $3 each. 
They are worth $12 to $18 when com- 
pleted. 

Complying with widespread demand, 
the extension ‘service has published an 
illustrated circular “Mattress Mak- 
ing,” No. 147, containing full in- 
formation on the subject. A copy of 
this circular may be had free from the 
home demonstration agent or from 
Miss Pickens at Auburn. 


Editor’s Note-——An illustrated bulle- 
tin, “How to Make a Cotton Mattress 
at Home,” may also be secured from 
the Home Department, Progressive 
Farmer, Birmingham, Ala 


ONE WoOMAN’S NEw DEAL 


By ETHEL SCOTT MOORMAN 
Mobile County, Alabama 


E HAVE a farm of 40 acres in 

Southern Alabama and for years 
we considered it a “white elephant.” 
But with the closing of the factory in 
New York where my husband worked, 
and the necessity for cutting down liv- 
ing expenses, the farm seemed a solu- 
tion to our problem. 

There were no buildings on the 
place. I shall never forget how hope- 
less it seemed that morning late in 
February when I had my first view of 
the farm and: the little tar paper cabin 
my husband had come down and built 
for Sonny and me. We had no furni- 
ture and everything had to be built. 

We built tables and benches from 
lumber left from the house and made 
a window seat and a set of book- 
shelves. A gay colored awning gave 
a jaunty air to the outside appearance 
and with a bit of paint here and a 
Scrap of cretonne there the interior 
took on a home-like atmosphere. There 
are some pecan trees around the house 
and under one of these we made an 
outdoor living room, making rustic 
furniture from pine poles. A big bed 
of zinnias against the wall under the 
green striped awning made a riot of 
color in a short time. 

Just back of our cabin there is a 
Pine woodland and a pretty little creek. 


We scooped out a section of it and 
made a nice, big swimming hole. This 
was a pleasant substitute for a bath- 
tub. We planted a garden and bought 
a cow. Since our fences are not 
chicken-proof, we could not have both 
‘chickens and a garden so we planted 
the garden and arranged to trade milk 
to a neighbor for eggs. 


We have been here for nearly two 
years now, and we cannot see any fu- 
ture for us anywhere else that looks 
as good as our farm. This year we are 
going to get fences and chickens, and 
are working out plans for a log house. 
We have found many interesting 
things to do here and have come to 
appreciate the natural beauty around 
us. We are far from the city’s bright 
lights but we seem much/closer to the 
stars down here. We have not been to 
a concert or heard a good orchestra 
for more than a year, but we have cul- 
tivated the birds and built houses for 
them, and have been thrilled by a 
mockingbird’s song in the moonlight 
as no musician has ever thrilled us 
before! Perhaps many of us who came 
back to the farm for security will find 
in this simple living a peace that we 
never knew in the city, even though 
surrounded by all the so-called com- 
forts of life. 


They 


r 


40 WORTH 


marked 


Sanforized-Shrunk 
will not Shrink out of Fit 


Now you don’t need to shuck around 
in work clothes sizes too big at 
first, and then, after a few washings, 
find them so skin-tight that you 
have to puff and pull and tug to get 
them on at all. 


No Sir! Buy work clothes to fit. Walk 
right up and ask for your right size. 
‘But, be sure that each garment is marked 
Sanforized-shrunk. That means the cloth 
was 
shrunk—before it was made into a gar- 
ment. Such work clothing won’t shrink 
out of fit when washed. 


completely shrunk — Sanforized- 


Don’t take chances, choose the good 
make of work clothes you prefer, but 


always lookon the labels forthe words 


STREET /\\ NEW YORK CITY 


needs. Get complete information 
obligation, of course. 


LIGHT PLANTS AND 


COMFORT -SAFETY- PROFIT 


Lights for your home and barns, electric 
power for pumping water, for milking, churn- 
ing, sawing wood—these are not luxuries. They 
pay big dividents in comfort ... safety... 
and profit, yet cost only a few cents a day. 


You can have them all with a Westinghouse 


light plant. In our complete line, which in- 
cludes automatic plants that run 30 days with- 
out attention and batteries with a 10 year life 
you'll find just the equipment to fit your 


today—no 


Westinghouse .... 


BATTERIES 


426 Marietta Street, Atlanta, Ga. 


FREE BOOK-How toEnd 
> STOMACH AGONY 


Gas, indigestion, pains, sour belching, 
nausea, stomach disorders due to excess 
acid. Thousands get quick, soothing re- 
lief with this amazing home treatment. 
Why suffer long Eat and Sleep in comfort. 
Don’t wait. Write for it today. 0 obligation. 


MERRITT, INC., Dept. 24, ATLANTA, GA. 


Women! Earn 10$ 22 in a Week! 


SNAG-PROOFED HOSE 


WEARS TWICE AS LONGCS 
SHOW FREE SAMPLES 


rr Easy! Call on Friends 


bills cut tm Every 
wants SNAG ROO ow 
actual samples hose we'll send 


INDIVIDUAL 


7Sriends, 
rience necessary. 

Your Own Silk Hose 

FREE OF EXTRA CHARGE 


n atonce for ulpm. - 
ining TWO ACTUAL FULL SIZE 
STOCKINGS. Everything FREE, Send no 
money—but send your hose size. itnow. 


LENGTHS! 

New service! Hos- 
fery to fit extremely 
tall and short wo- 
men! No extra 
Write for 


American Hosiery Mills, Dept. K-85, indianapolis, Ind. 


PURCHASE FROM OUR ADVERTISERS 
They are Reliable and Guaranteed. 


VAPOR TREATMENT 
BRONCHITIS 


CHILDREN RELIEVED at ONCE 


3. How gratefully, tortured, cough-wracked 
throats inhale Vapo-Cresolene’s gentle, 
healthful vapors! Relief ¢omes at once 

prolonged during im] 


ice of Lamp- 
ys ew Electric Va . Full direo- 
Ft dog with every package. At all drug stores, 


FREE! Write for interesting descriptive booklet F -11 
VAPO-CRESOLENE CO., 62 Cortlandt St., New York, N. ¥. 
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Make It HOT 
for Farm |: 


PESTS 


It takes only a 
shot or two with 
Winchester Super 
Speed Staynless .22 rim 
fire cartridges to get you 
and 2 ged rifle right down to 
steady pest shooting, They get 
you 

“Wham !—your rifle speaking. 

"Sock! echoes your Super Speed 
Kopperklad bullet, nailing yon far-off 
gopher — prairie dog, woodchuck or 
marmot, crow, field cat, skunk, 
snapping turtle or what-not pest 
—right there! 

Winchester Super Speeds 
have 25% higher veloc- 
ity,60%o more power! 
Staynless non-cor- 
rosive to bore. 
Winchester 
accuracy. 


OWN Cost no more than regu- 
This New thray izes shown, ale = 
Super Single- 
Shot Winchester 


If you want a new .22 rim fire 
rifle at a rock-bottom price, don't 
spend a penny until you see this 
new Winchester Model 68 (or the 
similar Model 67 without Model 68's 
special sight equipment at even a lower 
price). Truly remar sable value. Full man’s 
size at a "s gun’’ price. There with 
Winchester superiority. Accurate 27- 
inch barrel. Genuine walnut stock. 
Four-way safety bolt action. New 
Winchester two-way adjustable 
rear peep sight with two 


apertures. Front hunting MODEL 6 
bead with ramp base, =e Shot 
removable hood. 22 Rim Fire’ 
Weight about 5 Ibs. Rifle 
Take - down. 
it TODAY at 
the dealer's. 
STER TING 
ARMS CO. _ 
Dept. 72F 
New Haven, Conn., U.S.A. 
Yes, send me FREE (check 
folder on 22 Super Speed 


Winchester . 22 Supe: 
rim fire cartridges, (check 
folder on Winchester Model ‘68 and 
67 rifles, (check ) latest 64-page 
Winchester Catalog. 


HONEYMOON HOUSE 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 27) 


just stood waiting. But suddenly every 
face changed expression when Roger 
showed himself—barefooted like them- 
selves ! 

“De boss is goin’ wid us,’ 
the men whispered. 

Roger’s back was turned. He didn’t 
see Jerry strip off her boots and 
breeches, as she swiftly changed into 
a very short skirt, then stepped out on 
the gallery and picked up a sack of 
seed. 

*L,00% people!” a black girl call- 
ed, “Little Missy’s goin’ too!” 

“Certainly I’m going. Come on, 
girls,” Jerry beckoned, and led them 
off, singing the old familiar jingle, 


’ one of 


“Here we go, 
Great big toe. 
Tramp it in. 
Wid my toe.” 


Mash it in, 


The grinning gang of Negroes 
splashed and joked through shallow 
waters to a bit of rising ground where 
Roger lined them up, company front, 
three feet apart. Then they marched 
across the field, dropping and tramp- 
ing in the seed with their feet. 

A moist soil and germinating sun 
sprouted the seed almost overnight. In 
layers of rich warm silt deposited by 
the flood, young cotton leapt up and 
flourished, until Marsdale was car- 
peted with vivid green. After ten days 
of watchfulness Roger felt sure, and 
said at supper— 

“Jerry, it’s too soon to brag, but 
every seed came up, and more besides. 
We've got a perfect stand. Now the 
problem is to feed our Negroes: The 
salt meat’s nearly gone, and I’m scrap- 
ing bottom in the meal barrels.” 

They dawdled over their table, Jer- 
ry resting her quizzical little face in 
both palms as she suggested. “Please 
don’t laugh, Roger. Maybe it’s just 
another of my fool notions—” 

“Like your fool notion of getting 
Dan to tow back our cabins?” 


I was thinking about 
Boggy Slough. It’s wriggling 
full of fish.” 

“Always is after a general overflow. 
Fish that are scattered through many 
miles of territory become congested 
in a few depressions after the water 
goes down.” 

“This morning Uncle Julius caught 
a 40-pound cat, which pieced out the 
rations of several families. Roger, we 
might go after those big fellows. Set 
some old men, women, and children to 
catching cats. I can take Julius in the 
motorboat and run trot lines.” 

Her enterprise started in a small 
way, a few superannuates and children 
on the banks of Boggy Slough yelling 
to one another as they yanked out suc- 
culent cats and perch, long green trout, 
fat-bellied goggle eyes. The fish were 
ravenous. It was mighty little sport 
to catch them, but the practical pro- 
fun. Salt meat and corn pone went 


uncooked in many a cabin where sat- 
isfied tenants wiped their greasy lips. 

Trot lines produced a generous catch 
—so many that carpenters built a live- 
box for Jerry to: keep them fresh and 
sell in town. Fish, and cash for fish, 
tided over their commissary until cab- 
bages and snapbeans came in from the 
gardens. 

Under the former slipshod method 
of cotton raising, work is done in 
spurts and spasms. Between planting 
time and chopping time, Negroes loaf 
around the store. Then do a few days 
chopping and loaf some more. That 
year nobody loafed on Marsdale. When 
a field hand laid aside the hoe, Jerry 
made him take up saw and hammer to 
patch his cabin. They built rabbit- 
proof fences for kitchen gardens, built 
pig sties, henhouses, milking sheds. A 
jumble of lumber washed down from 
sawmills above proved a godsend. At 
odd hours while the crop grew, grew, 
grew, tenant houses were restored to 
position and debris cleared away, until 
Marsdale resumed its normal appear- 
ance of orderliness and thrift. .... 


besa dry hot nights in July more 
than filled the promise of voluptu- 
ous June; and by the middle of August 
green fields turned white with bursting 
cotton bolls, a snowy blanket of fluffy 
lint. Their fight was won when lean 
and sun-tanned Roger came back that 
night from town, striding in to supper, 
head erect, whistling. 

“Well,” Jerry questioned, “What did 
Mr. Fallows at the bank think?” 


“He'll advance all the money we 
need for picking. Look Jerry, look 
at his figures. I’ve been afraid to be- 
lieve it myself, but Fallows estimates, 
conservatively, that our crop, seed and 
all, will bring not less than forty 
thousand dollars.” 

“Forty thousand dollars! I had 
counted thirty, or above.” 

i) 5: may easily run ‘to forty-five or 
above.” 

“Then we can pay Marsdale out of 
debt ?” 

“With accumulated interest, and have 
a surplus. And now listen, Sweet- 
heart, you have drudged like a slave 
—have skimped, saved, planned— 
and now we must have a bridal trip. 
By Jinks, we’ll take a whizzer ! Where 
do you want to go to? New York? 
New Orleans? Bahamas? Honolulu?” 

Jerry was standing beside her kitch- 
en table and broke out laughing: 
“There’s your cotton planter! He gets 
six bits ahead and itches to ramble. 
Roger, I knew you’d propose a bridal 
trip. Sure, I’ll go. Here’s my itiner- 
ary. First I’ll buy some new clothes 
in town, exactly like these I’m wear- 
ing now—breeches, boots, and shirts. 
Then we'll run away together, elope 
to the dearest little green-red bunga- 
low, our Honeymoon House. Oh 
Roger, I’ve been so happy here, so 


happy !” 


FACTS 
you should know 


ABOUT GASOLINE 


@ HIGH COMPRESSION PERFORM- 
ANCE: Modern high compression 
cars need Ethyl to give full per- 
formance. Older cars, too, run 
best on Ethyl as carbon and mile- 
age accumulate. 


DOUBLE-TESTED QUALITY: 
Sufficient Ethyl fluid (containing 
tetraethyl lead) is used to produce 
the highest anti-knock rating by 
the official test methods of the oil 
and automotive industries. The 
all-round quality is protected 
through double inspection at the 
refinery and at the pump. Speci- 
fications are adjusted to fit the 
different seasonal conditions. 


@ AVAILABLE EVERYWHERE: 
Approximately 95% of all pre- 
mium gasoline sold in the United 
States and Canada now contains 
Ethyl fluid. 


To get all the power and pleasure 


your car-investment— 


NEXT TIME GET ETHYL! 


ALWAYS LOOK! Only pumps which 
are identified by the Ethyl trademark 
on the globe or body dispense gasoline 
containing Ethyl fluid. 


Men Wanted 


We pay our railed railroad fare to Nashville. us train you to 
mechanic good pe 


negroes 
Nashville Auto College, Dept. 33, Nashville,Tean. 


Lavater. 


EVERYBODY FEARED JED CRANCH 


poe EER country—homesteads—might that seemed to make right— 
could there be too such a thing as justice? 
“Tt’s an evil place, and there’s no law in it,’ snorted outraged Peter 


“One crooked man doesn’t mean no law,” protested Dan Godwin, in 
love with Mari, Peter’s daughter. Could Jed Cranch continue his terror- 
izing forever? Well, you can find out for yourself in “Bare Hands,” by 
Alma and Paul Ellerbe, coming in our May issue. 


Mahe 


DUTOX 


ore, 
AMON ARSENICAL INSECTICIDE 


@ PROTECT your fruit and vegetables 
from aera and leaf-eating insects. 
DUTOX, th non-arsenical 


Pac do it. 
But DUTOX isn’t just a preventive—a 
“NO TRESPASSING” sign to insects. It 
doesn’t merely drive the pests away, 
to feed on other plants—it kills them. 
DUTOX is a fluorine compound, it 
contains no lead nor arsenic. Twelve 
years of experimental background 
and commercial use have proved its 
effectiveness for the commercial 
paige or home gardener. pplied 
spray or dust, it insures larger 
yiel 


of fancy crops, by caeliae- 
Mexican Bean Beetle Cabbage Worm 
Striped Cucumber Beetle Cabbage Looper 
Tobacco Flea Beetle Codling Moth 
Blister Beetles Tomato Worm, etc. 
Buy from your dealer. 


Also try LORO—a new contact insecticide. 
THE GRASSELLI CHEMICAL CO., Inc. 
Subsidiary of E I. DuPont de Nemours & Co., Ine. 
Founded 1839 Cleveland, Ohio 
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BUILDING ERRORS TO CORRECT 


@ One of the good letters that came 
in answer to our request for experi- 
ences in home building follows. Mrs. 
Harrison's letter is the prize winner 
for the Georgia-Alabama Edition. 
Watch next month for announcement 
of other prize winners, and for helpful 
building ideas. 


XO THE casual observer our house 

(built in 1933) is perfect, but if I 

do it over there are several changes I 
would make. 

First, it faces west. I’d turn it 
around to face east. The afternoon is 
the only time I have to enjoy my front 
porch and as it is, the sun shines on it 
all the afternoon. 


There is a continuous shelf over the 
fireplace and bookcases in the living 
room. I would drop the bookcases 
at least a foot, thus breaking that long 
shelf and making the casement win- 
dows on each side of the chimney that 
much longer. 

In the kitchen I would have a built- 
in ironing board, also a built-in wood 
box to fill from the outside. The lid 
of it would be covered fora seat. Also 
I'd take the hot water tank out of the 
pantry (it heats it up too much and that 
is where I have my canned goods). I 
would enclose it in a corner of the 
kitchen, having a small door to match 
the one for the ironing board. 


There would be a disappearing stair- 
way to the attic, to provide storage 
space for quilts and other things not 
in regular use. And the chimneys and 


stove flue would be two or three feet 
higher. I think this would keep the 
wind from blowing down them and 
blowing the soot and ashes out. 
MRS. J. C. HARRISON. 
Monroe County, Alabama. 


POOL COST BUT $3 


| WANT to tell you about our lily 
pool. It cost only $3 since we did 
all the work ourselves. We have two 
water lilies, a lovely white water pop- 
py, water hyacinths and other plants, 
and many gold fish. The old fish are 
bad about eating up the young ones, 
but we help that situation by watching 
for the young ones and dipping them 
out. We put them back when they 
are large enough. 


Since we do not have waterworks, 
we have a pipe run from the well to 
the pool. The ground is not level so 
we had to build 8 by 12 inches above 
the ground to keep surface water from 
washing in when it rains. 


With different plants around the 
pool it is very pretty. We have 
seats built around the pool for use 
when the weather is warm and the sun 
gets behind the trees. We enjoy 
watching the fish and lilies. Our 
friends also enjoy it with us. It is a 
charméng place to entertain them on 
nice afternoons. 

MRS. HENRY JARRELL. 

Taylor County, Ga. 


EXTENDING ELECTRIC SERVICE 


WD gcd they tell you they might get 
an electric line down home?” 
the writer was asked when he return- 
ed from a recent trip. 


“Sure enough?” 


“Yes, there was a meeting in O— 
this week with a government man, 
and two members of the cotton com- 
mittee were appointed to take him 
around. 


“Mrs, D—— said it might be hard 
to get a line out their way, there are 
so few folks to use it, but after he 
had been down home the man said it 


wouldn’t be any trouble at all to get a 
line there and everybody will use it.” 

No one knew exactly where “the 
government man” came from or why. 
Then a little later we learned that the 
President’s tentative public works pro- 
gram allots $100,000,000 to help rural 
electrification. 

So if your community wants electric 
service now’s the time to take steps to 
get the benefits of this program as soon 
as it becomes effective. If your county 
agent or other local agency has not 
been informed, write to your Con- 
gressman. 


Clothing Program Results in Alabama 


| Summary of approximate amount saved by Alabama home demonstra- 
tion club women and girls in clothing program 1934; under the super- 
vision of Miss Dorothy Dean, clothing specialist. 
~ 12,083 women and girls report that they have made 182,727 
garments at a saving of........ 
9,653 women and girls report that they have remodeled 
33,343 garments at a saving of.. 


4,896 women report that they have saved on dry cleaning...... $21,284.00 


1,744 women and girls report that they are doing some home 
industry work (including outside sewing) and that they 


Total amount saved.......... $193,097.50 


‘Grass and Weeds are 


Gone for Good when 


that Sharp Edge 


Hits them /” 


The Cooper On-li-Won is a gen- 
eral-purpose scrape that will culti- 
vate any growing crop. Put a 
Cooper on your stock and leave it 
there. You don’t need to waste 
time changing from one scrape to 
another. 


Costs No More 


Because useless metal is sheared 
away the Cooper weighs less. Costs 
you no more than other scrapes. 


Look far this 


The Only Scrape 


You Need on Your Farm 


Designed by a farmer, you can be sure the 
Cooper is just what you need on your farm. It 
is properly set for all kinds of cultivation. The 
wings are sheared so that it mulches the top of 
the soil thoroughly, yet it doesn’t go deep 
enough to disturb root growth of crops. 


A Sharp Cutting Edge 


The first thing you’ll notice about the Cooper is 
its sharp cutting edge. It is carefully ground— 
almost as sharp as a pocketknife. The Cooper 


cuts grass and weeds without 


Red and Black Trade Mark, 


Sizes from 
12 to 24 
inches 


You can recognize the 
Genuine Cooper On-li-Won 
by this red and black circle, 
pasted on the wing. Be sure 
ou get the genuine bylooking 
‘or this label, If your dealer 
can’t supply you, write us, 
giving dealer's name. 


SOUTHERN 


DEPT. 17, 


PLOW co 
R 


COLUMBUS, 


The mark of quality 
implements since 
3853 


MPANY 
I 


GEORGIA 


of steady use. 
better than ever. Timken 
bearings. Sealed-in lubri- 
cation. Direct center lift. 
Plenty of water with 8-mile 
breeze. Insist on a Star. 


Write for Free Book 
See your dealer or write to 
us direct. Also makers of 
Hoosier Electric Pum ps 
and water supply equip- 
ment for every purpose. 


FLINT & WALLING 
MANUFACTURING CO. 
406 Oak St. Kendailiville, ind. 


canvassing experience or investinent, even with- 
our interfering with your bh hold duties, write 
fs me at once giving your drese size. Nothing to 
yes / Day now or at any time, 


No HARFORD FROCKS 
Dept. K-88, Cincinnati, Ohio 


It Has Helped Thousands 


Men-and women who are occasionally 
upset by constipation in one way or another, 
such as sick headache, biliousness, dizziness, 
poor appetite, gas pains, will obtain refresh- 
ing relief by taking Thedford’s Black- 
Draught. 

“T found I had to have something for 
constipation for it was making me feel dull 
and tired,” writes Mr. J. L. Brittan, of Mc- 
Adenville, N. C. “I had heard so much 
about Black-Draught I began taking it, and 
after a dose or two of Black-Draught I feel 
fine” 


THEDFORD’S BLACK-DRAUGHT 


|Get Jim Browns 
; Fence Prices 
Before You Buy 
Sendfor my NewCat- 
alog; see howJim Brown's 
Z Freight Paid, Factory Prices 
save you money, on Copper Steel fenc- 


- ing. See the bargains in Steel Posts, Gates, 
Barb Wire, Roofing, Paint, Harness, Poultry 


Supplies, and other farm and home needs. 


\VE 
Quality isfied custom- 
ers. Send to the factory nearest you for FREE 
catalog—Jim Brown. 3 
FENCE & WIRE COMPANY 
CLEVELAND, OHIO or MEMPHIS, TENN. 
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QUESTION OF 


PRICE 


Black Diamond Files are now 
priced to meet popular demand — 
to meet the price you feel you ought 
to pay. 

These sharp, economical farm 
repair and maintenance tools save 
you money at the start and at the 
finish. Keep them on hand in shapes 
and sizes for every farm filing need. 

At hardware stores. 


BLACK DIAMOND 
FILES 


NICHOLSON FILE COMPANY 
Providence, R.1., U. S. A. 


LETTERING FREE. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. 3 ft. high, 20 in. wide, 
10 in. thick. Write for big c 

American Memorial Co., Dept. C18, 
1451 Piedmont Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 


2% 


Cotton seed treatment 


REPAYS ITS COST 


10 days after planting 


When you dust-treat cotton seed 
with 2% CERESAN, your treating 
cost is repaid by a better stand the 
minute your seedlings break ground! 
ape in addition, you get a bigger 
yie 

In 16 recent tests, 2% CERESAN 
gave these typical results—increased 
the average stand 70.8% before chop- 
ping; 25.4% even after chopping— 
and increased the average yield 
13.6%! 

Georgia Experiment Station, in 
Bulletin 170 says: ‘“The average in- 
crease in yield from the highest dust 
treatment over the untreated check 
and the acid delinted seed in each 
year was 140 and 187.1 pounds seed 
cotton respectively. . .. Ceresan is 
recommended for treating cotton 


Try this treatment! Easily and 
cheaply applied. For free Cotton 
Pamphlet 26-C, write to the Bayer- 
Semesan Co., Inc., Wilmington, Del. 


TREAT IT DAY 


in the 


Georgia-Alabama 


Edition 


By MRS. E. C. McVOY 


First Prize Winner 


“Graymoss” the improved home of Mr. and Mrs. E. C. McVoy—note 
foundation made of stones found on the farm. 


@ “There are many things we want to do yet,” Mrs. McV oy writes 
us. “There is no end to the improvement that can be made. One thing 
I should like to do is to have as many as I can of the native trees and 
plants of Florida growing somewhere on the farm.” Speaking of the 
improvements already made, she tells us that painting has added more 
to the looks of her place than anything else that has been done. 


E WERE away from the farm 
nine months during 1931 and had 
the place rented. When we returned 
we found it in rather bad shape with 
wagon loads of old junk and trash 
around the house. Hogs and chickens 
had been allowed to run in the yard 
and had ruined what lawn we had, and 
there were corn shucks and water- 
melon rinds scattered everywhere. We 
cleaned up all of this first and then 
started a program of beautification. 
We improved the exterior of the 
house by finishing the stone founda- 
tion to enclose the space beneath. One 
sleeping porch on the west was made 
of different material from the rest of 
the house—of flooring and ceiling 
boards. We took this all off and put 
on siding so that the porch now ap- 
pears a part of the main structure in- 
stead of a tacked on shed. The front 
porch is greatly improved by the ad- 
dition of five porch boxes with ferns 
and begonias. There was an unsightly 
tin awning over the back door which 
we removed. The screens, windows, 
and doors were repaired so that they 
are in good condition. The porch floors 
were painted and concrete steps and 
flagstone walks were built. 


Many Plantings Made 


Around the house we have made 
foundation plantings of jasmine, 
abelia, periwinkle, spirea, Turk’s cap, 
ferns, and arbor vitae. We have a 
good lawn, whereas three years ago 
there was bare sand all around.. The 
fence to the east ran directly at the 
side of the house. I do not like to be 
crowded even by a fenc so we moved 
that about 50 feet. The lawn is fairly 
well kept considering that we have a 
very large yard and must do the work 
mostly ourselves. The grass close to 
the house in front is St. Augustine 
and the rest is Bermuda. We find the 
Bermuda most satisfactory, as the 
other grasses—St. Augustine and cen- 


tipede—require water which we do not 
have for the lawn. 

We tore down five unsightly shacks 
and buildings which were near the 
house and have built six new ones to 
the rear where they belong and have 
set out plantings to hide these from 
view. Some of these are small but 
are growing and will soon be large 
enough to cut off the outbuildings 
from sight. 

To the west of the house under the 
big trees we made an outdoor living 
room using the broken slabs of con- 
crete from an old building for the 
floor. The chairs were made of pine 
limbs and lumber. 


_ The croquet ground is near the out- 
door living room and the flower gar- 
den is just to the rear. I have planted 
some perennials: phlox, ageratum, 
marigolds, and verbena and each year 
I plant zinnias, nasturtiums, and other 
annuals. Around two trees we made 
flower beds to cover the ugly, exposed 
roots. In these are ferns, periwinkles, 
and coleus. 

To the rear of the house, using one 
side of the garage as backboard, the 
boys have a handball court of con- 
crete and also a practice goal for bas- 
ketball. 


Some of the fences and gates had 
to be repaired and rebuilt and a num- 
ber of new posts put in. Also the en- 
trance way has been improved and 
completed. We cut déwn some trees 
which were too close to others and 
have trimmed trees and shrubbery to 
give a neat appearance. 


Paint Added Most to Looks 


Painting has added more to the looks 
than anything else. The house is white 
and the outbuildings gray with white 
trimming. Besides all of this exterior 
work the entire house inside has been 
improved. The floors have all been 
painted and most of the woodwork. 


stools provide a 
summer retreat. 


issue. 


a: 


Walls have been painted or kalsomined 
and most of the furniture refinished. 
The section around the barn is in- 
complete as yet. We have torn down 
part of the old barn and have the pil- 
lars set for the new one. We hope 
to finish that within the near future. 
We have done most of the work 
ourselves, having hired very little of 
it done. It has been rather slow as we 
are all busy with our regular tasks. 
It seemed such a big job to start 
with, but I made the resolution to do 
something every day and I believe I 
can truthfully say that not a day has 
passed during the past three years, ex- 
cept Sundays, that some member of 
the family has not done something in 
the way of home improvement. Some 
days it was only a little, other days a 
great deal, but by this plan we have 
accomplished much in our project. 


Our Aim: Beauty, Simplicity 


We have named our place “Gray- 
moss.” There is so much of the Span- 
ish moss in our fine old trees. It has 
always suggested to me restful sim- 
plicity. And that is my idea of what 
a farm home should be— beautiful but 
simple. We have tried nothing elabo- 
rate. We could not afford to, and then 
we tried to keep in mind simplicity of 
upkeep. We do not have much time 
to give to that. I have tried to have 
an attractive outlook in every direc- 
tion from the house and I believe I 
have accomplished this. The view 
from my kitchen window is so improv- 
ed that I have almost overcome my 
dislike for dishwashing, and when I 
look from the back door I can see off 
into the distance—trees and the sunset 


‘ instead of ramshackle outbuildings. 


These improvements have undoubt- 
edly had a good influence on the fami- 
ly. We feel more self-respecting to 
have things neat and in order. 

There are many things we want to 
do yet. That is the nice’ part about 
owning a home, especially a farm 
home. There is no end to the improve- 
ments that can be made. One thing I 
should like to do is to have many of 
the native trees and plants of Florida 
growing somewhere on the farm—not 
crowded around the house of course. 
I do not like too much of anything, 
but we have plenty of room and I want 
each year to set out as many as I can. 


EDITOR’S NOTE.—The grand prize of $200 
in our Home Beautification Contest was won by 
Mrs. H. G. Walters, Columbus County, North 
Carolina her story appearing in last month’s 


Mrs. McVoy, who lives in Alachua County, 
Florida, won the first prize of $100 in the Geor- 
gia-Alabama territory. Other winners were: 
second, $75, Mrs. Joe I. Lightfoot,. Pike County, 
Alabama; third, $50, Mrs. D. B. Grubb, Gads- 
den County, Florida; fourth, $25, Miss Willie 
C. Gower, Gwinnett County, Georgia, and fifth, 
$10, Miss Elizabeth Webb, Monroe Cou 
Georgia. 
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Farmers’ Business News 
By W. C. LASSETTER 


D” you know you could buy rust- 
proof nails? If you've ever torn 
off an old roof when getting ready to 
lay a new one you know what happens 
to nails that aren’t rustproof. W. H. 
Maze Company, Peru, Ill., make rust- 
proof shingle and metal roofing nails 
and sell them in five-pound packages. 


@ Did you know that some farmers 
run their hay and straw through a 
chopper in order to save space in the 
barn? They say a ton of chopped hay 
will go in one-third to one-half the 
space required for a ton of hay that 
is not chopped. If you want to know 
more about it write Papec Machine 
Company, Shortsville, New York, for 
their booklet, “A Better Way to Put 
Up Hay.” 


@ We've just been looking through 
a “Portfolio of Suggested Designs for 
Small Fireproof Homes.” This par- 
ticular one is for three- and four-room 
houses—concrete, of course. If you 
want some new ideas on building write 
Portland Cement Association, 3311 
Hurt Building, Atlanta, Georgia. 


@ Would you like to do something 
fine for your school? If so write A. 
B. Farquhar Co., Box 81, York, Penn- 
sylvania, for one of their fine posters, 
“The Oldest Living Giants in the 
World.” It’s about trees. The posters 
are free. After you get your copy, 
study it closely and then present it to 
your school. 


@ This is no booklet. It’s a book. 
“Ready Reference Fence Guide,” is 
the title. And that’s just what it is, a 
fence guide and a ready reference 
book from weights and measures to 
broadcasting stations. If you would 
like to have a copy write Pittsburgh 
Steel Company, 722 Union Trust 
Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


@ There are lots of interesting things 
about corn and many of them are re- 
lated in a booklet published by John 
Deere Plow Co., Dept. M35, Moline, 
Illinois, entitled, “More and Better 
Corn.” Don’t fail to get a copy from 
your John Deere dealer or you may 
write to the home address given. 


@ Want to bore a hole in a piece of 
metal or in a piece of dry hickory 
timber? Want to clip old Maud’s 
mane and tail? Or perhaps the sheep 
are ready to shear! One machine does 
the trick. A twist of the wrist and a 
simple attachment is slipped into 
place. Then you’re ready for drilling 
or clipping or shearing. This is the 
sort of new electric equipment made 
by Chicago Flexible Shaft Co., 5589 
Roosevelt Road, Chicago, III. 


©] 


GOOD CHEAP GARDEN HOE 


I HAVE made a good garden hoe or 
digger out of an old car spring or a 
leaf out of one. It is a good tool to 
work around young plants. Mine is 
made with one digger flattened out like 
a mattock; the other is pointed. They 
are bolted onto the handle with 2 car- 
tiage bolts 2%4 inches long. The bolts 


cost me a nickel. I found the 2 pieces of 
Car spring, the handle I made of a 
small pine pole. 

CHAS. L. STEWART. 
Calhoun County, Alabama. 


When a national product be- 


comes international and out- 


if Dependability 
Is Important 
SPARK PLUGS. 
ARE VITALLY 
IMPORTANT . 


sells all others all around the 


world, it must possess singular 
merit. That is the simple but 
significant story of Champion 
Spark Plugs now in their twenty- 


fifth year of world service. 


USE THE 
SPARK PLUGS 
CHAMPIONS 


KEEP YOUR ENGINES YOUNG 


TBST AND CHANGE SPARK 
PLUGS AT REGULAR INTERVALS 


APEM 34-01 


Read the Ads and keep yourself posted. Write our advertisers for catalogs, price 
lists, ete. You will find them to be reliable. When writing them be sure to say— 
I saw your ad in The Progressive Farmer-Ruralist.” 


m at Peace 


with the World’’ 


“My farm's free and clear now. Everything 


on it is in good condition. | have money in the 
bank and while | am not rich there’s not much 
I'm asking for. 


“Five years ago when most farmers began 
slipping | began climbing. | was the first man in 
this county to use ARCADIAN, THE AMERICAN 
NITRATE OF SODA. It must be good if it's 
American, | said. And it is good. 


“Ever since then I've had good crops and 
made money. | don't say ARCADIAN, THE AMERICAN NITRATE OF SODA did it 
alone, but it sure helped. I've used it ever since and my two sons are using it on their 


farms. Most of my neighbors are using it now and the whole county seems better off. 


“Believe me, | am on Uncle Sam's side of the Fence and mighty glad to be there." 


Have you entered the great American Nitrate 
of Soda crop contest?—$5,000 in prizes! 
See your fertilizer man for details. 
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Trona on Searles Lake, California 


Trona Muriate 


of Potash 


land must have plenty 
of potash if it is going to 
make good crops, and _ bring 
profits that mean money in the 
bank. Each year crops take vital 
plant foods from the soil — of 
these potash is one of the most 
vital. 

Putting the same fields in the 
same crops year after year with- 
out fertilizing properly — will 
lead to “run-down”, “worn-out” 
farm land “so poor it won’t 
sprout peas”. What are you 
doing to put back the plant food 
that your soils are losing every 
year? Are you building up your 
land and guarding against its be- 
coming run-down? Are you 
using enough potash? Don’t an- 
swer right now—Think about it. 
And Remember Potash Is— 


An Indispensable Plant Food 


It keeps cotton from rusting 
and wilting, and gives a higher 
quality staple. Tobacco will not 
turn “yellow” or appear “rim- 
bound” and corn will be protect- 
ed from “burning” or “‘firing- 
up” where plenty of potash has 
been used. 

The damage done by rust, 
“yellowing”, and “firing-up” 


will, in a very short time, mean. 


the difference between profit 
and loss. Do not put all of the 
blame on the weather. Just ask 
yourself, “Have I been putting 
enough potash under my crops?” 

This spring start in time. In- 
sure yourself against crop losses 
and diseases by using more pot- 
ash. All Southern soils need it. 


Produced In Two Grades 


50.0 to 51.5 60.0 to 61.5 
percent K.O 


‘Atlanta, Ga. Baltimore, Md. 
Columbus,Ohio. 


I SEE BY THE ADS 


i GOT hold of something the other 
day that has kind of got me bum- 
fuzzled. I seen it in a paper. Maybe 
some of you can help me figure it out. 
,, It’s like this :— 

seems there is 
two railroad de- 
pots that’s seven 
miles apart. There 
was a freight 
train a mile long. 
While it was pass- 
in’ one depot a 
man swung onto 
the caboose, climb- 
ed up on top, and 
started walkin’ to- 
wards the engine. 
He got to the engine just as it got 
to the second depot and he swung 
off. Now the question is, how far 
did he walk and how far did he ride? 


I ain't had time to do much figgerin’ 
on it yet. I reckon I could if I tried. 
This paper goes to lots of smart folks 
and I’m sure somebody will figure it 
out for me and let me know. 


I thought at first the man had walk- 
ed seven miles because he walked all 
the way from one depot to the other. 
But that don’t seem quite right be- 
cause he was ridin’ all the way. If he 
rode all the way he rode 7 miles and 
if he walked all the way he walked 7 
miles. But that would make the two 
depots 14 miles apart and they ain’t 
but 7. If you've got time suppose you 
figure it out and write me and I'll be 
much obliged to you. When you give 
the answer I’d like to know how you 
know you're right because I sure am all 
mixed up on it now. : 


I just got a fine letter from an old 
friend up in Virginia. He is a big 
family man. I expect you seen his let- 
ter in here once before. 


BILL CASPER 


Dreweyville, Va. 
February 26, 1935. 
Hello Uncle Bill, 

How are feeling this morning? I would 
like to see you and shake hands with you. 
I have read your piece so long I feel like 
I am very well acquainted with you. The 


‘children is law-abidin’ citizens. 


first thing I want to see when the paper 
comes is to see what you said. The Pro- 
gressive Farmer is a fine paper. There are 
so many good things in there te read 
about. I guess you are working on your 
farm now. 

I made a little mistake about my grand- 
children before. I didn’t put in the dead 
and I got 2 more living ones since then. I 
have one son who is the father of 19 
children. I would love to know how mary 
grandchildren you have. There are 57 of 
my grandchildren. I must close. Hope 
this will find you and your wife well. 


From 
J. F. EDWARDS. 


Brother Edwards I’m proud to hear 
from you again and learn there ain’t no 
danger of you runnin’ out of help for 
another 15 or 20 years. You know a 
fellow can always get along right well 
as long as he’s got a pretty good 
family of boys big enough to work. 
Hardest times is before the oldest gets 
big enough to run a plow and after 
the last one has married off and left 
him. 

Well sir, it looks like I ain’t goin’ 
to be able to keep up with you. I don’t 
much more’n get one piece in this paper 
than you hop up and tell me you got 
two more. Now I see it’s 57. Let’s 
see, who else was it had 57? Maybe 
I’m gettin’ mixed up with Heinz. He’s 
the fellow ‘that used to advertise 57 
different kinds of things, mostly 
pickles. 


I see one of your boys is tryin’ to 
keep up with the old man. Time he’s 
your age how many grandchildren 
will he have? I know you are proud 
of your family, Brother Edwards. I 
don’t blame you. I’m proud to know 
you and I’m proud to tell about you in 
this paper. I bet every one of your 
You 
ought to have a lot of influence in 
politics by now. I reckon your family 
could pretty near elect you to office. 
Maybe you could tell me how far the 
man on the train rode and how far he 
walked. If you’d a done what they 
say he done how far would you a rode 
and how far walked? 

Yours truly, 
BILL CASPER. 


LET RAM TOTE YOUR WATER 
By R. H. CLEMMER. 


HAT rushing brook, that generous, 

never failing spring of clear pure 
water that has always simply been 
taken for granted on the farm has 
possibilities that you may not have 
suspected. 


If the flow of water- from that 
spring or stream is greater than two 
gallons per minute and has a fall of 
two feet or more at a distance of 40 
to 60 feet from the spring itself, you 
may be able to set it at work supplying 
water for the household and the barns. 


Did you ever see a simple little water 
ram set at the job of lifting water? 
This device, or pump, works auto- 
matically from the force and weight 
of falling water. It lifts or pushes a 
part of the water that drives it and it 
never stops working. 


All day and all night, its cheerful 
“click! click! click!” down at the 
spring reminds the owner that a con- 
stant supply of water is being furnish- 
ed to the reservoir up in the house. 


When the overflow from the house 
tank is piped to the barn, the outfit is 
complete for years of service. What 
housewife would not be delighted at 
the prospect of such service? 


The fall and volume noted above 


are minimum for operations of a ram. 
Of course, the more the fall and the 
greater the volume of water supply, 
the better the operation. With a six- 
foot fall twice the quantity of water 
will be pumped that a three-foot fall 
will allow. 


A water ram will operate on a vol- 
ume of two gallons per minute, but 
for the average farm home a ram 
using 12 gallons per minute is an out- 
fit most satisfactory. Such a supply, 
given a fall of six feet, will furnish 
48 gallons per hour to a tank 60 feet 
above the ram. 


On many farms we have seen fine 
examples of hydraulic water ram in- 
stallations, either a spring of clear 
water lifted by the ram to a house on 
the hill above, or in other cases a creek 
is dammed and the creek water operat- 
ing the ram furnishes the power to 
pump clear, uncontaminated spring 
water from a nearby source. For 24 
hours every day, for many years the 
housewife is saved the drudgery of 
carrying water from the old spring at 
the foot of the hill. 


Look into that possible source of 
water supply now running away down 
the side of the hill. You may have a 
pleasant surprise in store for you. 


are twice as thic 


Here Are Steel 


Shapes Built the Way 
YOU Want Them 


The Planet Jr. line includes the steels you want for 
practically all cultivating jobs. Cultivator steels 
k down the center where the 
the right 

the correct curve for the utmost effi- 
ciency. All are built by men of practical experience 
Special hardening 
processes give extra wear. Special tempering pro- 
leaves a 

s polishes 
in use. Your implement dealer can supply you 
anet Jr. 


wear comes. All are designed with just 
pitch an 
for the use of practical men. 


vides extra toughness. Special finishin 
smooth, shiny surface which scours an 


with Planet Jr. Cultivator Steels and 
Farm and Garden Tools, 
Write for the FREE Planet Jr. Catalog 


which illustrates and describes a wide 
variety of agricultural implements in- 
cluding a geodon plow for as little as $1.90 


S. L. ALLEN & CO., Inc. 
3477 N. 5th Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 


Planet Jr 


FARM AND GARDEN 


Sure, ABSORBINE 
fixed that 
inflamed tendon! 


Horses can’t thank you—but by keep- 
ing right on working they'll prove how 
quickly Absorbine relieves pain, eases 
sore, stiff, bruiséd muscles, does away 
with lameness from sprains, strains, 
swollen ankles, knees and inflamed ten- 
dons. Never blisters or removes hair. 
A little does a lot. $2.50 at all druggists. 
W. F. Young, Inc., Springfield, Mass. 


ABSORBINE 


**Klutch” holds 


FALSE TEETH 


Tight— all day 


KLUTCH forms a comfort cushion, holds t 

plate so srug it can’t rock, drop, chafe or be 
played with. You can eat and talk as well as yo 
did with your own teeth. Why endure loos 
plates? Klutch ends the trouble. 25c and S50c a 
druggists. If your druggist hasn’t it, don’t wast 
money on substitutes but send us 10c and we will 
mail you a generous trial box. 

RT & CO. 


Box 2408-D, ELMIRA, N. ¥: 


MONEY IN BEES 


Honey demand growing—easy to develop homé 
market. Little work, small expense. Big pro! 
its. We supply everything. One man writes: 
**My 22 colonies produced 2500 Ibs. of honey 
in one season.’’ 

FRE 64-PAGE BOOKLET telling how to stath 
and sample o: do. honey “palling, 
BEE CULTURE.” (31.60- subse.) Write TODAY. 

THE A. 1. ROOT CO., BOX T-82, MEDINA, 
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A GREAT SOUTHERN WOMAN 


A Sermon—bBy REV. J. W. HOLLAND 


One of the South’s greatest assets has always been in the courage 


and resourcefulness of its women—a courage in pioneer days revealed 
in last year's popular novel, “Lamb in His Bosom,” and a courage in 
war days portrayed in “So Red the Rose.” A Southern farm girl’s re- 
sourcefulness on a vast Mississippi plantation is charmingly described 
in Harris Dickson’s “Honeymoon House” on another page. And for 
our sermon this month Dr. Holland finds the noblest of texts in the 
heroic story of what an Alabama widow achieved on eight acres. 


Mrs. Davis and her children, Frances, 
Lawrence, and Lois. 
A YEAR ago down in Greenville, 
Alabama, very few people knew 
anything about Mrs. Irene Davis. The 
relief workers knew that she was a 
widow, heroically trying to be both 
father and mother to her three chil- 
dren. 

When they offered her help as a 
dole, she would not take it. She 
wanted to work out her own destiny. 
She asked the committee for a loan 
with which she might buy seed, feed, 
groceries, and clothing. Then she 
moved on an eight-acre patch, and en- 
tered the little tumble-down shack. 


@ From a neighbor she rented a mule 
and her 14-year-old son did the plow- 
ing. She repaid the owner of the mule 
by hoeing in his fields. With the help 
of the children she put in and tended 
their crops. Nature was bountiful, 
and with her crops she paid off her 
loan and has enough left to keep the 
family until planting time this spring. 

The report of her valor and heroism 
was noised abroad, and a silver 
cup was awarded her, engraved with 
her name and underneath the words— 
“One of Alabama’s Greatest Women 
in 1934.” 


@ Mrs. Davis did not write a book, 
carve a statue, lecture over the state, 
or fly to Reno. She just did the next 
thing that fell to her hand with a de- 
termination for which poor widows 
have ever been famous. She had no 
rustling satins to impede her steps, 
but she wore her frayed garments 


with the grandeur becoming a queen. 


@ What is greatness? Its first quality 
is goodness. Many geniuses have play- 
ed fast and loose with the moral 
standards of the race. Some of the 
names with which romance is wont to 
conjure have lived in such fashion that 
a revelation of their inner lives creates 
a stench. This good woman, robbed 
of her natural protector, roused her- 
self to the calls of her children, and 
has set them a pattern which will be 
of greater value to them than piles of 
gold. We Americans are wealthy 
enough, smart enough, traveled enough, 
but the basic quality in national endur- 
ance is the goodness of its citizens. 


‘@ Another quality of greatness is 
faith. Believing in herself, Mrs. Davis 
went onward. No loneliness, no gaunt 
spectre of failure or starvation, palsied 
her mind. She believed and perse- 
vered. God, who seemingly had strip- 
ped her of her material prosperity, 
armed her in her adversity, and today 
the state of Alabama and the nation 
is charmed with the epic story of her 
faith. Whatever tears she shed, she 
reserved for her own pillow (if she 
had a pillow). She met each morning 
with a smile of faith. It is written, 
“The just shall live by faith.” This 
humble woman has given us another 
dramatic proof of that fact. 


@ A third quality of greatness is 


perseverance. Some poet has said, 
“A won’t-give-up purpose is never fore- 
stalled, 


No matter what foes may combat it.” 


Life’s race is not always to the swift, 
but to those who patiently nudge their 
way forward. Nothing will keep us 
up like keeping on. In the dark of 
lonely nights and through the heat of 
laborious days, even when she_ had 
little enough to cheer her, Mrs. Davis 
gathered her children about her, breath- 
ed a prayer to God for help and com- 
fort, and went on. 


Standing upon a bare shelf in the 
shack on that little eight-acre patch 
is a silver cup—perhaps the one piece 
of silver in the house—and this cup 
will be a perpetual reminder to those 
three growing children of the won- 
derful mother who through her faith, 
her goodness, and her perseverance, 
wrote her name among the honored 
and great citizens of Alabama. 


@ The paths of true greatness are 
open to everybody ! 


222 
“COUNTRY THINGS I LOVE Most” 


(April Prize Letter) 

| LOVE to hear the music of the coun- 

tryside—the clear crow of the chanti- 
cleer as he tells me that morning is 
near; the honk-honk of the wild geese 
as they return to their Northern retreats 
in the spring; the roaring sound of 
blackbirds in flight; the sweet song of 
the American vesper as he pours forth 
i gay repartee; the flash of the cardi- 
nal as he sings merrily from the top- 
Most branch of the elm tree; the eerie 
cry of the screech owl as he calls from 
his woodland tower to remind me that 


the hour grows late: the barking of 
lonely dogs at night; the melancholy 
coo of the dove at twilight: the lone- 
some wailing of wolves as. the hungry 
pack passes by; the drone and hum of 
the little insects among the flowers: 
the song of the locust at dark: the 
silence of country cemeteries; mur- 
muring water as it falls over rocky 
ledges and slips between velvety green 
mossy banks; the peace of country 
churches; the rustling of wind in the 


poplars. }UNE FRANCIS MORRIS. 
Henderson County, Texas. 


T’S the combination of easy handling 
and John Deere quality construction 
that gives you the big advantage with 


John Deere cultivators. 


tors. 


Whether you choose a John Deere 
walking cultivator or a one- or a two- 
row riding cultivator, you get full ad- 
vantage of easy adjustment and easy 
operation; of simplicity combined with 
efficiency; of greater strength for lasting 
alignment and long life. In short, you 
get real cultivator satisfaction when you 
choose a John Deere cultivator. 


Arrange to inspect John Deere cultiva- 
tors at your John Deere dealer’s or write 
to John Deere, Moline, IIl., for free book- 
Please mention the type of 


let C-535. 
cultivator you require. 


THE TRADE MARK OF QUAL 


Not only can 
you do more good work in a day, you 
get the advantages of more good work 
year after year, with John Deere cultiva- 


Leaders 
in the South 


John Deere DF 
The well-balanced walk- 
ing cultivator with the im- 
proved rig-coupling which 
makes it easy to hold rigs to 

their work in any soil. 


John Deere NF 
The two-row with inde- 
pendent gang control, 
designed especially for 
terraced or irrigated land. 


John Deere KL 
The one-row riding culti- 
vator that cultivates rows 
from 28 to 48 inches apart. 
All working adjustments 
made from the seat. 


FAMOUS BY GOOD IMPLEMENTS 


STOP Your Rupture 


“>, Worries! 


Why worry and suffer 
with that rupture any 
nger? Learn about m 

rfected invention. It 
as brought ease, com- 
fort and happiness to thous 
sands by assisting in reliev- 
taqane curing many cases of 
reducible hernia. It has Auto- 
matic Air Cushions which 
2 bind and draw the broken 
C.E.Brooks,! parts together as you 
would limb. Noob- 
noxious springs or pads. Nosalves or plasters. Durable, 
cheap. Sent on trial to proveit. Beware of imitations, 
Never sold in stores nor by agents. Write today for 
full information sent free in plain, sealed envelope, 


4. C. BROOKS 101 State St., Marshall, Mich. 


Sell It 
at a Profit 


Almost anything useful that you have a 
surplus of is just what somebody else wants. 
Turn your surplus into cash by offering it for 
sale in the 


CLASSIFIED ADS 


Standard & Walsh 
Garden Tractors 


Plow @ Powerful Tractors for Small Farms,, 
Seed QGardeners, Florists, Nurseries, 1: 


d Fruit and Poultry Men. 
folate & 2 Cylinder Models 
andLawnss Write for Free Catalog } 
STANDARD ENGINE CO. “kx 
3239 COMO AVE. MINNEAP 


— 


Only 

a few experts 
know why 

“U S” rubber boots 
wear so well 

but millions of men 
know that they do. 
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1935 OFFER 


They Said 9 Guldit 
Do lt. But Here It ls 


OUR BOOK 
WILL SAVE YOU MONEY 


Shows you how to have RUNNING WATER 
for just a few cents a day 


Before you buy avy water system, send 
the coupon for your free copy of the 
new Fairbanks-Morse booklet on Home 
Water Systems. Packed with interest- 
ing diagrams and data, it helps you to 
choose and to plan for this great home 


convenience. 
SYSTEM 


tions of how to 
draw water from 
shallow wells, deep 
wells, cisterns 
and many other 
sources of supply. 
Makes everything 
easy to under- 
stand. 

Save money— 
prevent mistakes 
the most 
value for your 
money by study- 
ing this free book. 
It will be mailed 
gladly, without 
charge or obliga- 


tion. QUALITY WATER 


MAIL COUPON SYSTEM 


Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Dept. 4361 
900 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
Please send mea copy of your new illustrated 
book on water systems for homes and farms. 
My source of water supply ass 


200 gals. per hour 


At lowest price 
ever quoted for a 


Lake Spring Stream 

Deep Well Shallow Well Cistern 

Have you electricity ? Yes No 


FAIRBAN KS-MORSE 


Home Water Systems 
Engine or motor driven for every farm and home 


STANLEY’S 
CROW 
REPELLENT 


The Standard for Over Twenty Years 


PROTECTS YOUR 
SEED CORN 


from Crows, Pheasants, Blackbirds, 
Larks, and all other corn-pulling birds 
and animal pests, such as Moles, Go- 
phers, Woodchucks, Squirrels, etc. 
E (1 Quart) enough 
for 4 bushels end $1.75 
(1 pint) Enough 
for 2 bushels ona 1.00 
(3 pint) Enough 
for 1 bushel -60 
If your hardware, drug or 
seed store does not have it 
in stock, order direct. 
Money-Back’’ guarantee. 


Manufactured Only By 
CEDAR HILL FORMULAE Co. 


Box 500Y New Britain, Conn. 


Free for Asthma 


If you suffer with attacks of Asthma so ter- 
rible you choke and gasp for breath, if restful 
sleep is impossible because of the struggle to 
breathe, if you feel the disease is slowly wearing 
your life away, don’t fail to send at once to the 
Frontier Asthma Co. for a free trial of a remark- 
able method. No matter where you live or 
whether you have any faith in any remedy 
under the Sun, send for this free trial. If you 
have suffered a lifetime and tried everything 
you could learn of without relief; even if you 
are utterly discouraged, do not abandon hope 
but send to-day for this free trial. It will cost 
you nothing. Address 
Frontier Asthma Co, 213-W Frontier Bldg. 


How many of these spring flowers do you know? 


Learning to Live With Others 


“1T HAS taught me to be a better 
sport.” 

In reading our last month’s contest 
letters that repeated statement from 
boys and girls telling what 4-H club 
work has meant to them particularly 
impressed me. If an organization can 
teach us how better to work with oth- 
ers, to win without boasting, to lose 
without alibi-ing, to be both a better 
follower and a better leader, it has 
helped us far along the road to happy 
and successful living. It needs no 
better recommendation. 

And, I suspect, F. F. A. boys, “home 
ec” girls, and Boy Scouts as well as 
members of our various young peo- 
ple’s church organizations would, if 
asked, tell the same sort of story. 

Yours for rural organization, 
UNCLE P. F. 


Party, Program Helps 
ULES of Parliamentary Law, 2 
cents. 

Favorite Songs and Games (64- 
page booklet) 5 cents each, 25 for $1. 
Plays for Rural Groups, 2 cents. 

Stunts for Boys, 2 cents. 

A May Graduation Social, 2 cents. 

Hints to 4-H Reporters, 2 cents. 

Hints for the Next Meeting, free; 
ask for it with other material. 


Send all requests to Young Folks’ 
Department, The Progressive Farmer, 
Birmingham, Alabama. 


Young Astronomers, Notice 


ERE’S an opportunity for you to 
tell others about your hobby. 


Tell what you have learned about the ° 


stars, why they interest you, describe 
the constellations that interest you 
most, or write the story from your 
own special viewpoint. 

For the three best letters of not 
over 300 words we'll give prizes of 
$3, $2, and $1. Mail your letter by 
April 23 to Young Folks’ Department. 


Do You Know Them? 
H°”’ many of the spring flowers 
on this page can you recognize? 
Of course you know jack-in-the- 
pulpit with his fondness for swamps 


‘and bogs and his striking green pulpit. 


The trailing arbutus likes sandy or 
rocky woods, especially pines or other 
evergreens. Trailing correctly de- 
scribes its habit of rowth. The clusters 
of dainty white or rose-colored flow- 
ers are found from March to May. 


Another lover of low, moist loca- 
tions is trillium or wake robin. Every 


part of the plant is so noticeably made 
up of threes that you can’t mistake it. 
The flower parts may vary from white 
to purple. 

Blue toadflax we are sure you know, | 
whether by that name or not. In un-' 
plowed fields and waste places in :aiv 
spring and summer you find it in 
abundance. The slender stems are 18 
inches to three feet high, the leaves 
small and narrow, flowers light blue. 

The bloodroot or Indian paint you 
will find in rich woods, the handsome 
white flower on a bare stem, the juice 
of the plant blood red. 


“The Old Witch Is Dead” 
D” you ever go to a clown-tacky 
party and play “The Old Witch 
Is Dead ?” 

1. The first boy turns to the girl or 
whoever is next him and says, “The 
old witch is dead.” The girl says, 
“How did she die?” Boy says, “With 
a squench in her eye,” and squenches 
his eye real ugly. Then the girl says 
that to the one next her and so on 
till it has gone all around. 

2. Next the first boy turns to the 


one next him and says, “The old witch 


is dead.” The girl says, “How did she 
die?” The boy says, “With a squench 
in her eye and her mouth awry,” and 
twists his mouth one-sided. Then this 
goes around and everyone has to hold 
the ‘“‘squench in his eye” and _ his 
“mouth awry” till it has gone around. 
3. Then the first boy says the old 
witch died with a ‘“squench in her 
eye” and “her mouth awry” and “her 
foot in the sky” and sticks his foot out 
behind him. And this goes around. 


4. Last, the Soy says the old witch 
died with a “squench in her eye” and 
“her mouth awry” and “her foot in 
the sky,” “A-waving good-bye.” It 
must be remembered that each one 
has to hold the “squench” and so on 
as it comes by him till it has gone by 
everyone. 


Favorite Riddles 


HAT carpenter’s tool 
coffee ? 

2. What is that which if you take 
away all the letters remains the same? 

3. Why are cowardly soldiers like 
candles? 

4. What four nations are injured 
when a Negro servant drops a dish of 
turkey ? PERCY STROUPE. 

Marshall County, Mississippi. 


Answers: 1, A dull axe; it has to be 
ground before it can be used. 2. The post- 
master. 3. Because when they are ex- 
posed to fire they run. 4. Turkey, Greece, 
China, and Africa. : 


is like 


WEAR A WATCH 
OR DIAMOND 


My confidence in YOU; my 
confidence in my standard, de- 
pendable watches beautiful 
genuine diamonds, and my con- 
fidence in business conditions 
cause me to make this unheard 
of offer. I am going to place 
as many watches and diamonds 
in the hands of men and women 
throughout the land as possible 
in 1935 NO MATTER WHAT 
THE SACRIFICE, because each 
watch and diamond will act as a 
salesman to sell another. 


Direct-to-You, Rock Bottom 
Prices on Nationally Advertised 
Watches, Diamond 

Rings, and Silverware 


What an offer! Nationally #§ 
advertised watches, dia- (i 
ionds and silverware offer- 


now 


over the world 
this remarkable offer. 
Send for Beautiful 
FREE CATALOG 
Write now before this offer is with- 
drawn and get the beautiful FREE 
Catalog. Select the watch or diamond 
you want, wear it, examine it, a 
then write us the terms you desire. 
SANTA FE WATCH COMPANY, 
444 Thomas Bidg. Topeka, Kan. 
We Buy OLD GOLD and 
STERLING SILVER. 


Do the fast clean work that builds up a 


steady and profitable trade. Welded con- 
struction, Alemite lubrication, spiral beater 
and other features give 
a reliable, light run- 
ning, efficient machine, 
Backed by three-quar- 
\ ters of a century of 
}) thresher building. Two 
sizes. 


prices NOW. 


Minneapolis 

and Twin City Tractors. Frick branches at 
Atlanta, Ga., and | 
Nashville and Knox- | 
ville, Tenn, 


0 


Get catlogs and} 


Montgomery, Ala.; | 


crazy with itching torture, 
Get a 35c box of PETERSON’S OINT 
MENT and rub this healing balm on the pia 
ples. ¢ 

Smarting disappears. Your skin will positively 
look better, 
PETERSON’S OINTMENT is 
help heal itching feet and cracks between tots 
Try it. At all druggists, or by mail direct from 
Ointment Co., 


relief. 


Relieve Those 


ITCHY PIMPLES 


When your skin is irritated with pimples and | 
red blotches from external causes, and yout 


here’s quick, suf 


Feel the relief! Itching stops at onct 
And don’t forget, 


better. 
wonderful 


feel 


Dept. CN4, Buffalo, 


Coin or stamps accepted. 


The New The 
‘ ” . FEED 
‘JAY BEE” Grinder % masic 
Makes Feeds Go we 
25% to 40% Farther w 
Grinds 
every grain-roughi wn. “JAY 
BEE” FEED; 


ing screens. O; tes with any farm 

tractor. Over 18000 “JAY BEE” mills in use. World's 
Standard for Capacity, E 
“JAY BEE’’ PORTABLE. 


Big money-maker for fart. 


to-farm grinding. Mount on any 13¢ ton truck. ; 
' Write for feeding facts, low prices, terms, ete. 1 
J. B. SEDBERRY, Inc., 37 Hickory St., Utica, & 


— 


Frei 
U.S. MARBLE & G 


462 Niagara St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


ae 


BSTC 


A OF 

Mail Your Order by May 1. 
FREE 

ight Paid. atalog 

RANITE CO.. Oneoe, Fla 
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SECRETARY ROPER TO Boys 


Take Advantage 


Vocational 


of Club Work and 


Agriculture 


® Weare fortunate in having in three successive months a “Success 
Talk for Farm Boys” by a member of the President’s cabinet. In Febru- 
ary Secretary Wallace stressed the importance of striving not only for 
individual success but for nobler successes that can be achieved by 


working with others. In March 


Secretary of State Hull urged the 


importance of a world-wide outlook—studying affairs not only in 


America but other nations. 


Now we hear from Secretary of Com- 


merce Daniel C. Roper, who was a Southern boy himself. 


ARM boys today face a future of 
increased opportunities for success 
and patriotic responsibilities for con- 
structive social and economic service. 
There is every indication that the 
years ahead will be characterized by a 
nation-wide “back-to-the-farm” move- 
ment. Family life and rural com- 
munity life will be greatly benefited 
and improved and boys now living on 
farms have the splendid opportunity 
of becoming the real rural leaders in 
these encouraging developments. 
In achieving this leadership I would 
especially urge every farm boy to take 
advantage of two magnificent agencies 


DANIEL C. 


Secretary 


of helpfulness that unfortunately did 
not exist when I was a Southern boy 
growing up in South Carolina. I refer 
“to boys’ club work and the teaching 
of vocational agriculture in our high 
schools. If I were asked to give any 
farm boy one simple rule for helping 
toward success I could hardly do bet- 
ter than to say these three things: 
First, enroll in club work as soon as 
you are old enough. Second, begin 
studying vocational agriculture as soon 
as you get to high school. Third, as 
soon as you leave high high school join 
your local farmers’ club and work with 
others in promoting rural progress. 


OPEK, 
of Commerce. 


PROUD OF HER IMPROVED ROOM 


By LILLIAN COOPER 
Newton County, Georgia 


AM very proud that my room con- 

tains a dressing table, but proudest 
of all that it is my own making. Any 
girl can have one with little work and 
at very little cost. 


Two orange crates found in Dad’s 
store proved just the thing. The shelves 
were already made by the partition in 
the middle of each box. I lined the 
crates with paper and placed them 
about 15 inches apart to allow space 
for the feet to slip under. I then found 
a strong board, rounded it on the front 
corners, covered it with cream oil- 
cloth, and placed it firmly over the 
boxes. 


The skirt was my next problem. I 
took about four yards of homespun 
‘cloth, measured and cut it to fit around 
the table, allowing for fullness. I cut 
the material in half and put a border of 
blue broadcloth around it. I then took 
a strong cord, tacked it around on the 
back of the table with a wire brad and 
slipped on the skirt. I drew the cord 
as tight as possible and tacked it on 
the other end. I also put a brad in the 


center to prevent sagging. I took a 
strong, médium-sized grocery box, pad- 
ded it with cotton, stretched the goods 
down over it, and tacked to the sides. 
Then the skirt was made and put on in 
the same order as the table skirt. This 
became my stool. 


I selected a round cornered mirror at 
a basement sale at a very low cost. 
This I hung about eight inches from 
the table top. 


There is always something left out 
on the table—cosmetics, for instance. 
I solved this problem with a cigar box. 
I lined and covered the box with blue 
material matching the skirt and placed 
it in the center of the table. Cosmetics 
are kept handy and unnoticeable in this 
attractive “catch-all’’ box. 


I also made curtains for three win- 
dows and another stool using the same 
material and colors. When the room 
was finished I counted the cost of my 
newly made furniture and curtains and 
was I proud when I found the entire 
cost was less than a dollar. 


Is THAT SNAKE POISONOUS? 


year Progressive Farmer 
readers wish to know how to tell 
Poisonous snakes from harmless ones. 
We are therefore reprinting this state- 
ment by C. S. Brimley, an authority 
on the subject. 


The poisonous snakes that inhabit 
the United States can be distin- 
Suished, with one exception, from the 
harmless ones by the following char- 
acteristics :— 

1. All have a broad, triangular head 
On a very narrow neck. 

2. All have a sort of hole on the side 
of the head about halfway between the 
fye and the nostril which looks like 
4 second nostril. 
3. All have the plates on the under 
Side of the tail in a single row. 


On the contrary, all our harmless 
kinds have the head but little wider 
than the neck, have no extra nostril, 
and have the plates on the under side 
of the tail in pairs. A few kinds 
found west of the Mississippi have a 
single row of plates under the tail, but 
these are unlike poisonous snakes on 
the first two counts. 


The single venomous exception to 
the above rule is the coral snake, and 
this is a long, slim snake found from 
eastern North Carolina to Mexico, 
which is encircled with successive rings 
of red, yellow, and black, every other 
ring being yellow. There are some 
harmless snakes with similar color 
pattern, but in these every other ring 
is black. 


MOWERIN 


YEARS 


Leads Oliver’s Hay Tools Line 


See the new Oliver “Clip-Cut” mower before haying time! A New Clip- 


Cut Bar with more knife sections, and more 


uards, starts cutting 


instantly and keeps right on cutting faster and cleaner. The guards are 
greatly improved. No matter what kind of a crop you’re cutting—com- 


mon or uncommon—you take smaller “bites” an 


more of them. You 


do just as much work a whole lot easier. Even in stony land the same 


guards do the job. 


Lifetime gears, back of the axle to take weight off the horses’ necks, 
run in a constant bath of oil in a leak-proof, dust-proof housing. 

Because of the new “clip-cut action” and running-in-oil principle the 
Oliver “Clip-Cut” pulls a full 10% to 15% easier. The long one-piece axle 
and the rugged four-square frame are added features, added values. 

See the Oliver “‘Clip-Cut” and the famous light draft line of hay tools it 
leads. The Oliver Side Delivery Rake, Sulky — Rake, and Loader are 

1 


all just as well built and just as efficient in doing t 


eir work. ASK YOUR 


OLIVER SERVICE DEALER—or—write today for descriptive folders. 


OLIVER PLOWS 

TILLAGE AND 
See yaw Oliver Dealer or HAY TOOLS 
check and mail the cou- 


pon to Oliver, 29 Hotel 
Street, Memphis, Tenn.; 


NICHOLS&SHEPARD 
RED RIVER SPECIAL 
THRESHING MACHINERY 


Richmond, Va. 
0 Mower CO 2-Row Planter O Walking Cultivator 
0 Side Delivery Rake 0 1-Row Planter DO Riding Cultivator 
Dump Rake Pulverizer Ol Harrow PFSR-4-35 


HART-PARR 
TRACTORS AND 
POWER UNITS 


SUPERIOR SEEDING 
AND FERTILIZING 
MACHINERY 


NEED 


Write for Collins Catalog of over 150 fast- 


selling, big profit daily necessities, in- 


cluding— 


NEW “MOTHER COLLINS”  8-PC 
HOUSEHOLD DEAL. Consists of 4 gen- 
erous bottles Certified Flavorings, 3 bot- 
tles Cake Coloring, and 1 box daintily per- 
fumed, velvet textured Face Powder. Sell 
for $1. Your profit over 100%. Send 

in stamps for sample prepaid. 

Make big, easy money selling your friends 
and neighbors. Sales Kit Free—Write 


CLYDE COLLINS INC. Dept. EEYMemptistenn 


HARD OF HEARING? 


SEND FOR THIS 30-DAY TRIAL TREATMENT 


Which has restored the hearing, removed 
head noises and eliminated catarrh of the 
head for so many people. This treatment 
has been used by over 1,157,000 sufferers 
in the past 34years. Write for fullinfor- 
mation about this ethical treatment used 
by a prominent ear specialistin his office 
practice, now simplified for home use. 
DR. W. O. COFFEE CO. 


1778 $t. James Bidg. Davenport, lowa 


Gets 10% More Wool 
From Same Sheep 
STEWART No. 9 


Shearing Machine 


Turns easy. Shears fast. Easy to 
use. Gets 10% more wool than hand 
blades from same sheep. Wooi grades 
better and gets better price. $22.95 
at your dealer’s or send us $2.00. Pay 
balance on arrival. Send for catalog 
of Stewart Clipping and Shearing 
machines. Made and guaranteed 
by Chicago Flexible Shaft Com- 
pany, 5589 Roosevelt Road, 
Chicago, U.S.A. 45 Years Mak- 
ing Quality Products. 


Ave.. Chicago Hil. 


FREE Sample 


Up to 1,000% Profit! Breeder lays 10,000 eggs (833 dozen) 
each year. 


Bullfrogs sell $1-$5 dozen. No experience neces- 


eckyard pond starts you. Any climate suitable. Free 


y. Bac 
ook ‘‘A Fortune in Frogs’’ explains everything. Write today! 
American Frog Canning Co., (160-D), 


New Orleans, 
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THERE are many new features in the new Fordson agri- 
cultural tractor. These include new high-carbon steel 
crankshaft. Improved heat treatment of gear steel to in- 
-erease strength and surface hardness. New fenders and 
shields to protect driver from dust. And a special feature 
that gives you a choice of three fuel systems—gasoline 
carburetor, kerosene vaporizer, or fuel oil vaporizer. 
Write for full details concerning this sturdy, economi- 
_ eal Fordson. This tractor that is built to give years of 
faithful service. Coupon below is for your convenience. 


Note: Fordson parts are always available for all models of Fordsons through 
your nearest Ford or Fordson dealer. Insist on genuine Fordson parts. 


SOUTHERN IRON & EQuipP. Co. 
Hemphill Ave. & Southern R. R. 
Phone Hemlock 8826 Atlanta, Ga. 


UNIVERSAL TRACTOR & Equip. Co. 
Phone 5-1075 


2551 Market St. Jacksonville, Fla. 


UNIVERSAL TRACTOR & Equip. Co. SOUTHERN IRON & EquiP. Co. 


2551 Market Street 
Jacksonville, Fla. 


Hemphill Ave. & Southern R. R. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


YEARS 
TO PAY 


You can obtain the super value 
in metal roofing . . . on time 
payments. 

Wheeling Super Channeldrain 
Roofing, made of COP-R-LOY, 
with extra heavy pure zinc (gal- 
vanized) coating .. . is sold by 
Wheeling dealers and conven- 
ient financing can be arranged 
for responsible farm owners. 
Never was there an easier or 
more convenient way to get the 
roofing you need and get genu- 
inely dependable quality at the 
same time, 


Channeldmin ROOFING 


This is Wheel- 
"of Cc Oo P- R- LOY 


design and con- 

struction employing patented princi- 
ples that are the result of 44 years of 
roofing manufacturing experience. 
Every feature is practical, time-test- 
ed; finished roofs win praise for ap- 
pearance; owners are proud of their 
Super Channeldrain roofs. 

It is important to you ‘that every 
sheet of Super Channeldrain is made 
of COP-R-LOY and galvanized the 


GET YOUR 
ROOFING 


Extrarl 
Heavy 
Zinc 
Coated 


WHEELING 


— 
— 


pure zinc coating. 
Every sheet is a 
superior roofing 
sheet, perfect in 
alignment and easy to apply. 

Experience has shown the kind of 
roofing American farmers need; 
Wheeling makes it. The National 
Housing Act provides a way to 
make seasonal payments on loans 
to cover cost of farm roofing... 
Wheeling dealers will explain the 
simple and practical plan . . . see 
the dealer nearest you or write the 


Wheeling way with an extra heavy Wheeling Corrugating Company. 
WHEELING BUFFALO ‘W) KANSAS CITY CHICAGO 
NEWYORK - MINNEAPOLIS Wheeling ATLANTA : RICHMOND 
PHILADELPHIA St. Louis Co_umBus, =—DETROIT 


“WHAT Music MEANS TO ME” 
Brings Finer Things To Young Folks 


inspiring letters are the 
prize winners in the music contest, 
which follow below. 


Honorable mention in the con- 
test was won by Lola Ryals, Edith 
Browner, Beatrice Boyd, Vira Prevott, 
and Rufus Adams of Georgia, Helen 
M’Creary, Willie Jay Flore, Garland 
Moore, Edward Owens, Roberta Ryan, 
and Olene Lewis of Alabama, and 
Mildred Heston of Flcerida. 


Ambition to Be a Composer 
(First Prize Letter) 


OU asked me what music means 

to me. I answer that it means 
more than anything else in the world. 
When everything goes wrong and it 
seems that the whole world hates me, 
I pick up my violin and play. It al- 
ways soothes my nerves. 


When I listen to one of the great 
Beethoven symphonies, I feel that the 
world is good, and that there is some- 
thing to live for after all. Nothing 
seems more wonderful than the way 
in which Beethoven mixed the colors 
from that most wonderful color box, 
the orchestra, and portrays every 
mood and emotion from blackest de- 
spair to ethereal joy. 


Every time I hear Mendelssohn's 
beautiful “On Wings of sSong” I get 
a thrill that never changes except to be 
intensified. 


The William Tell overture fills me 
with joy every time I hear it. How did 
Rossini capture the tender, delicate 
beauty of the dawn, the rolling, crash- 
ing thunder of the storm, the all-per- 
vading quietness of the calm, and give 
it to the world in such an exquisite 
creation? 


When I hear the deep, rich themes of 
the Tannhauser “Pilgrims’ Chorus,” 
I always have the impression that I am 
in a great cathedral, all alone except 
for the One. 


I have studied music the better part 
of my life, either with or without a 
teacher (mostly without), and have 
played the violin for about a year and 
a half. I want to study harmony and 
composition, so that I may try my skill 
at. creating beauty for tomorrow’s 
music lovers. If I could compose an- 
other Beethoven Fifth Symphony, I 
would feel that my work had been 
repaid. 


JAMES CARLISLE. 
Troup County, Georgia. 


Music Meets Every Need 
(Second Prize Letter) 


Music is the deepest expression 
of men’s emotions and joys. 
Oftentimes thoughts that cannot he 
expressed in mere words are expressed 
beautifully in song. 


Music affords me many hours of 
pleasure and recreation which might 
have been spent in loneliness if it were 
not for music. When I am tired and 
discouraged, music will give me rest 
and make me eager to face the prob- 
lems and difficulties of life. To me mu- 


_ sic is a good medicine to change a 


frown into: a smile. 
Music holds an important place for 


me in heme life and helps me make my 
home brighter and happier. 

So great is the influence of music 
that it can cause men to do wonderful 
things. One type of music will cause 
soldiers to march bravely into the jaws 
of death; another type will bring sin- 
ners to repentance. Some music will 
bring laughter and some, tears. Music 
will bring out the better part in man 
when all else fails. 

To me it seems that music is a small 
bit of heaven sent to earth to brighten 
our lives and make us better men and 
women. 


JAMES POLK. 
Pulaski County, Arkansas. 


Music in Nature 
(Third Prize Letter) 


weer means expression for my 
soul—an outlet for my innermost 
sentiments. 


Music is a means of winning friends. 
Rich is the soul that wins the up- 
lifting love of other souls through the 
rendition of inspiring music. 


Yet it means more than that to -me. 
It doesn’t mean that I have to play for 
exhibition. Rather it means a joy 
within myself—the ideal world within. 


We have not reached the supreme 
heights of music until we are able to 
enjoy the enchanting music of nature. 
Rural people live in a world of nature, 
and there is music in nature’s every 
mood. Here the crystal waters sing 
a never-ending song of sweet content- 
ment which ripples back the sun- 
beams in its joy. Here the winds stir 
the sweetness of flowery hillsides, mak- 
ing music like fairy bells. 


Music is a vital part in my life. All 
the people “behind the mountains’”’ love 
its soothing effects. Music gives men- 
tal rest and has a stimulating influ- 
ence on tired nerves. Music paves the 
way to intelligent understanding of the 
fine arts of life. 

VIVIE SMITH. 


Bartow County, Georgia. 


Music That Grows On You 


*PpuaRs are some people who are a 
bit reserved and hard to become ac- 
quainted with, but when you once 
know them, you find that they have 
really beautiful lovable hearts and 
lives, 


To me, classical music could easily be 
compared to this illustration—it im-. 
proves in my mind on acquaintance. 
When I first heard “Largo” by 
Dvorak, “Amaryllis” by Gys, and “The 
Blue Danube” by Strauss, I found 
very little of interest to nake me want 
to hear them again. But upon hear- 
ing them at any time again, I recog- 
nized them and in each instance, I 
liked them more. As time passed and 
I heard them more often, I loved them 
more dearly and now they are my 
favorite musical selections. I could 
write pages on the beautiful composi- 
tions of world famous composers— 
Beethoven, Bach, Mozart, Mendelssohn, 
Nevin, and our own dearly loved Mc- 
Dowell. 

BEATRICE BOYD. 


~ Whitfield County, Georgia. 
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O M. B. Jordan, Chiefland, Florida, 

goes the high honor, “Master 
Teacher of Vocational Agriculture 
of the South for 1934.” : 


Second, third, and fourth awards 
were won by Frank Smith, of South 
Carolina; J. S. Irvine, of Tennessee, 
and George W. Dickinson, of Geor- 
gia. 

This honor, given annually to the 
teacher of vocational agriculture who 
in the opinion of impartial judges has 
done the most outstanding piece of 
work in the South, is awarded on the 
basis of the regular teaching program 
carried on by him during the year. 


Before a teacher can become an as- 
pirant for the title of All-Southern 
Master Teacher, he must first have 
been declared Master Teacher in his 


Master Teacher Jordan 


district and in his state. More than 
2,000 teachers of vocational agricul- 
ture are employed in the 12 Southern 
States from which Jordan was chosen 
All-Southern Master. 


Mr. Jordan was born in Escambia 


Y 4-H club has been to me an 
organization interested in my 


"health, my food, my clothing, and 


amusements. It has fostered in me a 
desire to improve myself in all these 
lines, and has been ready with demon- 
strations, charts, booklets, and various 
other materials to interest me in all 
these different. fields. 

T would not fail to mention that the 
best gift that 4-H club work has given 
me is a home demonstration leader 
who is unfailing in her efforts and re- 
sources to inspire me to benefit by my 
club work. While my 4-H club has 
meant all this to me, it has meant most 
of all in my health work. 


The 4-H club health habit chart has 
been of distinct value to me. The chart 
prescribes a well balanced diet, stress- 
ing the drinking of enough milk and 
water to keep the body in good shape. 
It challenges us to correct any bad 
posture habits and replace them by a 
posture conducive to good appearance 
and physical well-being. 

The chart also stresses the wearing 
of healthful and appropriate clothing. 
To qualify in this respect, I had to 
make a study of the qualifications 
which garments must have to enable 
them to be called healthful. I found 
that tight bands and elastics prevent 
800d circulation, and are to be avoided, 
Shoes, I found, that are correctly 
shaped and fitted, prevent tired, ach- 
ing feet and enable one to maintain 


800d posture and enjoy her work. 


M. B. JORDAN, MASTER TEACHER 


Earns Recognition for 1934 Achievements 


County, Alabama; was graduated from 
High School at Camden, Alabama; 
from the University of Florida in 1930. 
His first year of teaching vocational 
agriculture was in Walton County, 
Florida. He began his work at Chief- 
land in 1931, with a new department. 
During the year this honor came 
to Mr. Jordan he organized two all- 
day classes with an enrollment of 30 
boys in high school. These boys car- 
ried for supervised practice the fol- 
lowing crops and animals: Turkeys, 
hens, baby chicks, hogs, cotton, sweet 
potato plants, okra, peanuts, chufas, 


and corn. The labor income from 
these ten enterprises amounted to 
$2,133.31. 


One part-time class was conducted in 
a nearby settlement for boys not at- 
tending school. The enrollment was 
16, and the labor income from the su- 
pervised practices $733.03. Two eve- 
ning classes were organized, composed 
of 32 adult farmers, with an improved 
practice program amounting to $4,106. 


Mr. Jordan was the adviser of the 
local Future Farmer organization, 
composed of members of his agricul- 
ture classes. This chapter was very 
active, winning state judging con- 
tests, the state public speaking contest, 
and many other coveted prizes. 


In addition to these activities. Mr. 
Jordan was supervising principal of 
the Chiefland schools, with a faculty 
of 18. He also served his community 
in various other ways, including co- 
6peration with the AAA program of 
the Federal government. 

Mr. Jordan says he attributes much 
of his success in achieving this honor 
to two major factors: first, much help 
and inspiration from his wife and 
daughter; second, a fine codperative 
community and real school officials to 
back him. 


CLUB WorK MEANT BETTER HEALTH 


By IRENE KNIGHT CLAPP 
4-H Member, Monroe County, Alabama 


Through my health work I have be- 
come keenly conscious of the close 
connection between sound clean teeth 
and bodily well-being. I realize the 
importance of brushing my teeth reg- 
ularly and of visiting the dentist at 
frequent and regular intervals to have 
any defects in my teeth corrected. 


Nor is my dentist the only one to 
visit. I should have my physician 
give me a thorough physical examina- 
tion at least once each year. Such pre- 
caution enables him to find any possi- 
ble source of danger to my health and 
to check the trouble. 


Through a study of the health pro- 
gram, I have learned how to prepare 
healthful and’ balanced meals. I have 
learned how to make them attractive 
as well as appetizing. This knowl- 
edge has been beneficial to all mem- 
bers of my family as well as to my- 
self. Food need not be expensive to 
be healthful. 


In all these ways my 4-H health 
work has benefited me. But were I to 
be asked to summarize the benefits, I 
would say, “My year’s work in health 
has made me keenly conscious of the 
importance of a healthy body’ and 
mind, and has established in me health 
habits which will secure for me this 
condition.” 


Editor's Note——Irene was the Mon- 
roe County 4-H health champion for 
1934 and was placed in the Health 
Honor Group of the state contest. 


ster agent and let him 


FIELD TESTED 


“It Has Stood the Test of Time” 


R a generation Royster has been studying 

plant foods, and has spent thousands upon 
thousands of dollars in all kinds of research 
work. @ Royster does nothing but manufacture 
fertilizers—and has never sacrificed quality to 
volume or price. Trust your cotton to Royster’s 
—and be assured of the best fertilizer that it is 
humanly possible to produce. @ All Royster 


Fertilizers are non-acid-forming. See your Roy- 


of Royster Field Tested Fertilizer you will need. 


FERTILIZERS 


know how many tons 


Super-Speed Amazes 
Housewives— Pays Agents 


i 
speed,’ $15 to $25 
Heating fron. in a Day 
ith cost. No wees, no 
time in ‘half irons big” wi for only lc. 3 96%, sir on 
rustproof, 


Enclosed, 

Self-Oiling, Roller Bearing US 
Cheapest my er for farm or = 

factory. all fuels for pumping, ete. 


‘for the m 
direct from Facto: FREE. 


WITTE ENGINE. WORKS 
2354 Oakland Ave., KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Catch Fish? 


els, Mink, Muskrats with 
our folding € galvanized STEEL WIRE TRAPS. 


our FREE AP OFFER and Bargain Catalog. 
our traps. 


of our Famous Fish Bait FREE to 
WALTON SUPPLY CO., Dept. 2 ST. LOUIS, MO. 


LAMENESS 


Ny 


irritant. Best for overworked 
muscles, sprains, lameness, 


spavin, cap ock, fistula, 

Reduced oe cuts, bruises. Leaves 
scars. of 

to bottles sold. Cauti cept 


only LAWR ENCE 
Balsam-proved formula in 
WH carton. NONE GENUINE 
WITHOUT SIGNATURE OF 
THE LAWRENCE- WILLIAMS 
At EST.1676 CLEVELAND, O. 
Druggists HAROLD F. RITCHIE & Co., INC. 
NEW YORK CITY SALES REP. 


LAWRENCE 
CAUSTIC BALSAM 


$150 


Tollet Soaps 
Seven cakes of 


finest 
in han 


age 
only 2be. ‘The kind of soap 
ry home e 


DAYTON, OHIO 
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THANKS! 
IT FITS FINE 
BECAUSE IT'S 

BIG 

ALL OVER 


THATS A GOOD 
LOOKING SHIRT 
BILL 


You saw these big, tough shirts 
made at the World’s Fair 


_. NOW OFFERED BY YOUR DEALER 


Here’s that guaranteed shirt that any man would pick out for himself 
—good looking, strong and sturdy, and big enough ALL OVER so 
that it won’t pull and bind when he gets hot and sweaty. This is the 


famous BIG YANK shirt which you saw made 
last summer at the World’s Fair—built of extra 
tough, dyed-in-the-yarn Chambray; body and 
sleeves cut full and ample; unbreakable buttons; 
double yoke and triple-stitched seams where 
the strains come; patented sweat-proof cigarette 
or watch pocket; full-tailored collar and cuffs; 
in gray and blue Chambray, also heavy Covert 
cloth...and always your money back tf not satisfied. 


RELIANCE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Chicago, Illinois 


Dept. A, 212 W. Monroe Street, 


CLIP THIS COUPON! 


4 Screw Drivers | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
inl 
| 
| 
L 


This handy pocket tool 


has four sizes of blades | 
to fit almost any size | 
screw. Made of hard 

steel. Fits on your key- | 
ring. Sent FREE for | 
labels from 2 BIG 

YANK Work Shirts. | 
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Dollars Are Growing 
Again— Fence Them In 


It’s been a long time since the farmer could look forward to harvest 


with any thought of profit. This year, because 


of western drought, crop 


limits, hog control, cattle and poultry shortage, the man who makes his 


fence... good fence. 

fence. You have only 
steel Dealer’s store to 
each 


tees 
each 


zine, 


GALVANIZED 
STEEL WIRE 


sion 


SEND FOR FREE > 
FENCE BOOK 


ATLANTIC STEEL CO. _Dept. P-3 


of cold, 
shocks...make any test you please... but you 
won’t find a better fence than Dixisteel. 


year’s plans to take advantage of these is grow- | 
ing dollars. You can’t make these plans without 


Dixisteel Fence is good 
to inspect it in the Dixi- 
see that. You’ll find on 
roll a seal that guaran- 
it to be made of genuine 


copper-bearing steel. Dixisteel 
Dealers will also tell you that 


wire is covered with an 


armour proof coat of rust- 
proof, crack-proof, peel-proof 


Look at the wavy tension 


eurves that allow for expan- 


of heat and contraction 
and that absorb 


A postal card with your name and ad- 
dress will bring this book immediately. 


ATLANTA, GA. 


WETUMPKA F.F.A’S SPONSOR 
LIVE-AT-HOME PROGRAM 


By P. C. BROOK 


Assistant Supervisor of Agricultural Education for Alabama 


HE Wetumpka Chapter of Future 

Farmers, with the assistance of 
their local adviser, B. Q. Scruggs, 
made a recent study of the farming 
conditions in Elmore County and dis- 
covered an alarming fact— that the 
average farmer made little or no plans 
for a live-at-home program. The up- 
permost thought was upon a cash crop 
rather than upon saving money by 
growing things for home use as well 
as for cash. 

With this situation in mind the chap- 
ter began working on a live-at-home 
program, starting with its own mem- 
bers. The first step was a planting 
plan for each member’s home garden, 
giving the kind of vegetables to plant, 
when to plant, seed required, and 
length of time to maturity. After all 
members of the F. F. A. had made 
their plans, they made plans for every 
member of vocational agriculture class- 
es. Not satisfied with this, they made 
ten large posters to be put up at the 
Farm Bureau, seed stores, crossroad 
stores, and other places farmers visit. 

By the time the garden plans were 
completed, such an interest was arous- 
ed that the boys decided to carry this 
program still further; so every mem- 
ber has either pruned and sprayed, or 
plans to prune and spray, his home 
orchard and if possible prune and spray 
the orchards in- his community, and 
get as many new orchards put out as 
possible. 

Plans are also being made for more 


_ meat, eggs, butter, and milk, and for 


better care of these products. 


Chester Fomby, a member of the 
field crop class and a Green Hand 
member of the F. F. A., has made 
a remarkable start in live-at- 
home program. He decided that if he 
was to grow plenty of vegetables for 
home use and some to sell, he would 
need a hotbed. So he made a large 
flue-heated bed by using a store fur- 
nace and putting rows of pipes in the 
bottom of the bed and a smokestack 
at one end. Then he covered the pipes 
with clay and will plant his seed in 
boxes that he can remove to his cold- 


frame until.time to plant in the field. 
All kinds of vegetables, watermelons, 
and cantaloupes are to be planted. 

Chester also has 40 young fruit 
trees, pruned and sprayed for scale 
and will give the other sprays at the 
proper time. He made a three-year 
plan that broadens his farming scope 
each year he is in school. This year 
in addition to his hotbed, orchard, and 
home garden, he has three acres in 
cotton, five acres in corn, and eight 
acres in truck crops for the market, 
all his own. 

Several farmers’ meetings have been 
held with F. F. A. members assisting 
the vocational teacher in planning a 
live-at-home program. 


FOR IMPROVING PASTURES 


EALIZING the great need for 

better pastures in their communi- 
ty, the Goodwater F. F. A. members 
with the aid of J. J. Young, local ad- 
viser, are making a determined effort 
to improve them. A survey of the 
existing pastures in the community 
revealed the need for more and better 
pastures. 

The boys have as their goal this 
year the planting of at least 50 acres 
to improved pastures. They have been 
greatly encouraged in this campaign 
by the donation of several hundred 
pounds of lespedeza seed from the local 
relief agency. In most cases, the seed 
will be supplemented with other rec- 
ommended pasture seeds. 

Plans are being made to award a 
prize to the member making the best 
showing in pasture improvement. Adult 
farmers will act as judges in the con- 
test. The boys will also carry this 
work as additional supervised projects 
in connection with their supervised 
practice program. 

The following boys have entered the 
pasture improvement contest: Jay Gil- 
liland, Moody Ray, Myron Blackmon, 
Gordon McElrath, John Turner, James 
Graham, Frank Corley, E. W. Black- 
mon, Woodrow Carlisle, Dorman Rob- 
bins, Gerald Burnett, and M. H. Crew. 


Q2Q2Q2Q 
Way LIKE 4-H CLUB WorK 


“1 LIKE club work because it is 
progressive and each member has 
the same chance to learn and grow in 
the organization. It calls for the best 
in everyone and that’s what we should 
strive for. I want to be a real home- 
maker some day and I think 4-H work 
is going to be a great heip to me in 
preparing for this great job,” says 
Louise Funderburk of Alabama. 
“Through 4-H work we learn how 
to use our spare time to a better ad- 
vantage, to take the things we have and 
make the most use of them. After we’ve 
had 4-H club work and applied our- 
selves, we'll be an army of enthusiastic 
and confident young people better equip- 
ped to face the world,” says Cora 
Ellen Foster of Georgia. 


“I learned through club work how 
to associate and codperate with oth- 
ers; how to preside over any public 
organization, and I have also learned 
that the best way to prepare yourself 
for something better is to put a great 


deal of thought and energy into the 
task at hand,” says Ernestine Prescott 
of Georgia. 

“To me, club work means better 
women, better homes, better communi- 
ties, and better countries,” says Shir- 
ley Rowe of Georgia. 

“T can now mingle with any group, 
no matter what the occasion, and feel 
at home,” says Lillie Mae Whitaker 
of Georgia. 


YW 


WINNING 4-H COUNTIES 


ONROE County, Alabama, and 

Fulton County, Géorgia, were 
two of the three Southern counties 
winning honorable mention in the 1934 
National 4-H County Progress Con- 
test sponsored by Sears, Roebuck & 
Co. Augusta County, Virginia, won 
the $1,000 cash prize for the outstand- 
ing Southern county. The grand prize, 
a $10,000 community club house, was 


won by St. Louis County, Minnesota. 
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Woodcut drawing by Noel French. 


I WANT to congratulate you on your 


ing your paper for years and years and 
I am sincere when I say you certain- 
ly had an ufhusually good issue this 
time. The article by Prof. Funchess 
on how to fertilize cotton is worth a 
ten years’ subscription to a one-mule 
farmer. GEORGE M. CALLEN. 
Dallas County, Alabama. 


Some Things to Consider 


I NOTICED in your editorial for 
February a quotation from Secre- 
tary. Wallace advising debate on the 
issues and policies of the AAA. May 
I speak a few words on the negative 
side of our cotton control methods. 
my contention is that’ a system that is 
based on any period of years is unjust. 
and cannot be made just without some 
consideration of the size of farm, num- 
ber of people dependent on it for a liv- 
ing, and other sources of income if 
any. Y..V. COOPER. 
Cullman County, Alabama. 


Hospitals Needed 


CANNOT see that there is a sur- 
plus. But every day of my life I 
can see that there are destitute people 
who could use and would buy this so- 
called surplus if they had the means tu 
buy with. As many millions of dol- 
lars as have been spent, why could we 
not have spent several of them on 
something that would have been a 
benefit to the poor and needy for years 
to come? For instance, we need a 
government hospital in every town of 
any size, free to the poor and desti- 
tute. I believe this would be the best 
step ever taken by good old America. 


and it will usually be found desirable 
to breed them at that time. 

It should be remembered that the 
value of the foal is determined as 
much by its sire as by the mare. For 
this reason it is very important to 
breed the mare to the best jack or 
Stallion obtainable. Absolute soundness 
in every respect, good bones, size, 
conformation and masculinity should 
be demanded in the sire. 

The mare does not require special 
care during her period of pregnancy, 
which is normally about 337 days or 
slightly more than eleven months. 
Heavy, straining, or exhausting work 
should be avoided during the last 
month of pregnancy, although some 
light work is desirable. Complete rest 
should be given for the first two weeks 
after foaling. Care should be taken 
to prevent constipation in the mare 
both before and after foaling. Good 


THE VOICE OF THE FARM 


Dean Funchess’ Article Helpful 


February issue. I have been read- 


CARING FOR THE BRooD MARE 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 24) 


How are Uncle Bill and Aunt 
Martha? C. W. SEVERANCE. 
Suwannee County, Florida. 


Editor’s Note.— The  President’s 
work relief bill now before Congress 
provides for many. permanent benefits 
for all the people. 


From a Wisconsin Friend 


Y BROTHER is a subscriber to 
your magazine, and we all enjoy 
reading it. 
about different parts of the country. 
We also like the pictures on the covers 
of your magazine. 


We had our first snowstorm the 
day after Thanksgiving, and it has 
been as low as 22 below zero. Tonight 
(February 24) it is snowing and blow- 
ing the worst blizzard of the winter. 

Grain is usually sowed from the 
5th to the 20th of April, some years 
ealier, some later. Corn is planted” 
around the 15th to the 20th of May, 
sometimes the Ist of June. Cows get 
into pasture about the last of May if 
the grass is good. The last few years 
there hasn’t been any pasture on ac- 
count of the drouth. Hay and grain 
were poor last year but corn was good. 

CLARA HOOK. 

Dane County, Wisconsin. 


The Bankhead Bill 


HE farmer who received the bene- 

fit from the AAA or the Bankhead 
Bill is the one who has been planting 
50 per cent or better of his cultivated 
land in cotton over a period of five 
years. After renting 40 per cent of 
what he had been planting in cotton 
he could plant twice as much to the 
plow as the farmer who had reduced 
production to five or six bales per plow. 


My contention is, that to do justice 
the Government should rent a certain 
per cent of every farmer’s land regard- 
less of whether it has been planted in 
cotton or not, and then give him an 
allotment of bales to the acres in culti- 
vation. When the county gins its allot- 
ment, do not allow any more ginned. 

J. H. JACKSON. 

Telfair County, Georgia. 


Editor’s Note.—We believe Mr. 
Jackson is badly wrong in saying no 
benefits have come from the AAA and_ 
Cotton Control Act except to the large 
producers. We think it is quite gener- 
ally recognized now, however, that the 
producer who has kept his cotton acres 
per plow low has been at a disadvan- 
tage, and as rapidly as possible these 
inequalities must be eliminated. 


pasture is recommended. Feed should 
be light and laxative. A warm bran 
mash given whenever needed will keep 
the bowels in good order. 


Attention should be given to the 
newborn foal without delay. The 
navel cord should be disinfected two 
or three times at four to six hour in- 
tervals by dipping it into tincture of 
iodine nearly to the body. The foal 
may be weak and may need help to en- 
able it to nurse its mother. It is es- 
pecially important that it get milk from 
its own dam during the first few days. 
If there is any tendency to constipation 
in the young foal, particularly if it is 
noticed to strain or have colicky pains, 
prompt efforts should be made for 
relief. This should be done by giving 
several injections of warm soapy water 
in the rectum. If this does not give 
prompt relief the foal should be given 
from 2 to 4 ounces of castor oil. 


It is interesting to read . 


Keep your Eye on 
Peach 


NAME and 
ADDRESS 
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What you invest in spray and dust appli- 
cations comes back in extra crop returns 
IF YOU USE A QUALITY FUNGICIDE 
and INSECTICIDE. Growers throughout 
the peach belt have learned through ex- 
perience to swear by 


ORCHARD BRAND “LEAD” 


DRITOMIC SULPHUR 


and ORCHARD BRAND DUSTS 


The choice of spray or dust depends on 
the grower, the crop and the weather. 
One thing remains the same in either case 
—THE ORCHARD BRAND SHIELD IS A 
WARRANTY OF QUALITY. You buy them 
with confidence, use them with con- 
fidence—and are not disappointed in the 
effectiveness of results accomplished. 
High quality, fair prices and dependable 
deliveries have made us hosts of friends. 


ORCHARD 


nec 


BRAND 


SPRAYS AND 
DUSTS 


GENERAL CHEMICAL COMPANY...40 Rector St., New York ! Sulphur-Arsenical Dusts 


ele: ATLANTA, BALTIMORE, BOSTON, BUFFALO, CHARLOTTE, CHICAGO, CLEVELAND, DENVER, 
KANSAS CITY, LOS ANGELES, MINNEAPOLIS, MONTEZUMA (GA.) PHILADELPHIA, PITTSBURGH, 
PRI 


OVIDENCE, SAN FRANCISCO, SEATTLE, ST. LOUIS 


Please send me a copy of the new edition of "Cash Crops.” 


A STILL BIGGER YEAR 


FOR ASTRINGENT 


ORCHARD BRAND 


“Astringent” Arsenate of Lead 
Calcium Arsenate 

Arsenite of Zinc 

Zine Arsenical (Late Covers) 
Paris Green 

Bordeaux Mixture 

“Apple Dritomic” Sulphur 
Paradichlorobenzene 


Nicotine Sulphate 
(40% Nicotine) 


X-13 (Pyrethrum Extract) 
Fungi (Sulphur) Dust 
90/10, 85/15 and other 


Bordeaux-Arsenical Dust 
Copper Lime Dusts 
Rotenone Dust 


PF 
LEAD! 


TissuES DRINK IN CORONA 
HEALING STARTS QUICKLY 
Made from oil extracted from sheep’s wool.. 
Corona is quickly absorbed by inner tissues 
—it is soothing, 
ing. 26 years success. Safe—pleasant to 
use. elps keep horses working. Won't 
blister. Nothing 
healing ofirritatedteats, caked udders, chap- 
pes. cracked teats, bruises. Score of other 
farm uses. If drug, hardware or harness store 


rectfrom us—60c and $ 

sizes. Mention dealer’s name 

gad et valuable é 


CORONA MFG. COMPANY 
Corona Bidg., Kenton, Ohio 


CORONA 


Far 


Barbed Wire 
CUTS 


Galled 
SHOULDERS 


CORNS 
Cracked 


HOOFS 


‘Promotes rapi 


er for COWS. Hastens 


cannot supply you, order di- 
1.20 


et, too. 


Lean ELECTRICITY 


DOUBLE 
GEAR _ breeze. Bearings are 
; IN 12 WEEKS—IN COYNE SHOPS STOVER PUMP JAC 
." All practical work on real electrical machinery and 
eq 
RUNS 
in OF} 


Next time you 
buy calomel. 
ASK FOR 


The purified and refined 
calomel compound tablets 
that are nausealess, safe, 
and sure. 


10¢ and 25% 


STOVER SAMSON WINDMILLS 


Are self-oiling and self-adjusting to storm or slightest 


. double gear types for all size pumps. STOVER 
INES in sizes and types for every farm use.’ 


GET OUR FREE BOOKS 
That tell about farm water systems, 
¢apacities. how to change old style mills 
to self-oiling. ete. Just send card to— 


STOVER MFG. & ENGINE CO. Freeport, Dpt.35D 


uaranteed for 10 years. 
are made in worm, com- 


TYPEWRITER, 


international Typewriter Exch., 


ed $109 office 
trial Short hours. 


Wanted women 


age 18 to 50, to qualify for eligibility tes for steady 
S. Government Jobs. 

Common 
and valuable information sent FREE. 


INSTRUCTION BUREAU, 


MEN 


Commence $105-$175 month. 
school education, List of jobs 
Write today. 


225-B, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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FOOT ITCH 


ATHLETE’S FOOT 


Send Coupon 
Don’t Pay Until 
Relieved 


According to the Government Health Bulletin, No. 


States are being attacked by the disease known 
Athlete’s Foot. 

Usually the disease starts between the toes. 
watery blisters form and 


E-28, at least 50% of the adult population of the United 


Little 
the skin cracks and peels, 


After a while the itching becomes intense and you fee] 


as though you would like to scratch off all the skin. 


Beware of It Spreading 


Often the disease travels all over the bottom of the 
eet. The soles of your feet become red and swollen. 
The skin also cracks and peels, and the itching becomes 


worse and worse. 


Get rid of this disease as quickly as possible, because 
nds or 


it 1s very contagious and it may go to your hai 
even to the under arm or crotch of the legs. 


‘ost people who have Athlete’s Foot have ates all 


M 
kinds of remedies to cure it without success. Ord 


ry 


germicides, antisepties, salve or ointments seldom do 


any good. 


Here’s How to Treat It. 


The germ that causes the disease is known as Tinea j 
Trichophyton. It buries itself deep in the tissues of the 


skin and is very hard to kill. A test made shows 


it 


takes 20 minutes of boiling to kill the germ, so you can 
re 


see why the ordinary r dies a 


H. F. was developed solely for the purpose of treating 


Athlete’s Foot. 
quickly. You just paint the affected parts. It 
the tissue of the skin where the germ breeds. 


It is a-liquid that penetrates and dries 


Itching Stops Immediately 


as you apply H. F. 


you will find that the 


As soon 
itching is You should paint the 


infected parts wi 
your feet are well. 
days, although in severe cases it may take longer or 
mild cases less time 

H. F. will leave the skin soft and smooth. 


. F. night and morning until 
Usually this takes from three to ten 


in 


You will 


marvel at the quick way it brings you relief; especially 
if you are one of those who have tried for years to get 


rid of Athlete’s Foot without success. 


H. F. Sent on Free Trial 


gn and mail the coupon and a bottle of H. F. y 
send 


Si 
will be mailed you immediately. Don’t money 
and don’t pay the postman any money, don’t high ye 
oes 


thing any time unless H. F. is helping you. 
d send 


e end of ten days. 
much faith we have in H. F. 
the coupon y. 


That’s how 
Read, sign, and mail 


800 Perdide St., New Orleans, La. 


Please send me immediately a complete treatment 
for foot trouble as described above. I agree to use 
it according to directions. If at the end of 10 days 
my feet are getting better I will send you $l. If 
I am not entirely satisfied I will return the unused 

of the bottle to you within 15 days from 
the time I receive it. 


NAMB, 


GORE PRODUCTS, 'INC., P 


High School Course 


in 2 Years 


years or less. 
all requirements for en’ and! 
Standard lied. 
subjects siready completed, Bend for Free Bulletin TO 
School, Dept. H- 447 


Drexel at 58th, Chicaga 


START 
$158.00 
FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, 
Month Dept, R262, Rochester. Y 
Sirs: Rush, without ch » (1) 82- 
Many early book describing many U. 
severnment jobs; (2) Send ist of Gorerament 


examinations © for men-women, to 50. 


hospital and to the cemetery. From 
my $1.60 worth of seed I had many to 
fail but enough left to fill a year with 
pleasure—three months of anticipation, 
three months of enjoyment, and three 
months of happy memories. I shall 
soon write another check for $1.60. . 
LUTIE V. POAGE. 
Bracken County, Kentucky. 


Oil Burning Refrigerator 


M* MOST satisfying 1934 pur- 
chase was an oil-burning refrig- 
erator. We had to go 12 miles for ice, 
so I was without it most of the time. 
Now we can freeze 60 cubes at once, 
have delicious frozen salads and ice 
cream, and keep milk sweet and butter 
firm. It is cleaner and much more 
sanitary, saves food, saves time and 
work, I think it the most economical 
and helpful invention since the print- 
ing press. The only difference between 
it and the electric refrigerator is hav- 
ing to fill the tank and clean the burner 
once a week, which takes only about 
20 minutes. The hottest weather last 
summer we had plenty of ice. 
MRS. C. L. GRAYSON. 
St. Francis County, Arkansas. 


“It Cooks While I Am Away” 


5 See best thing I bought in 1934 
was an eight-quart pressure cook- 
er. It cost $7.17, but I wouldn’t do 
without for twice that much. It saves 
time, labor, and money. It also saves 
health by saving minerals vita- 
mins. It cooks meals for me while I 
am at church or on a trip to town. 


It will cook baked beans in 40 minutes. . 


It saves all my scrap meat when we 
butcher, and I use it for canning 
chickens as well as fruits and vege- 
tables. It is in use 365 days a year. 
MRS. W. E. PERRY. 
Lawrence County, Tennessee. 


Cream Separator Adds Profits 


CREAM separator has given me 

the most satisfaction. We were 
skimming our milk and always had 
everything full of milk and no place 
to put any more. The separator stop- 
ped that and just about doubled my 
cream check. My advice to anybody 
skimming milk from a few cows is to 
get a cream separator. 

GILFORD RILEY. 
Lee County, Mississippi. 


Comfort in Great Books 


"pe great crash of 1929 catapulted 
me from a life of comparative ease 
to the very brink of poverty and heart- 
ache. With material prosperity swept 
away, I found my greatest comfort in 
spiritual guidance. I longed to read 
the greatest sermons by the greatest 
preachers, and last year carefully se- 
lected and bought two volumes—Sun- 
day Half-hours with Great Preach- 
ers and Through the Bible, by Jesse 
Lyman Hurlburt, D.D. From these 
two books I have gained that which 


1935. 


MosT SATISFYING PURCHASE 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 22) 


no man can take from me, a knowledge 
of God’s infinite mercy and love. 
EULA LEE JONES HOLT. 
Cocke County, Tennessee. 


A Pair of Canaries 
URING the first part of January, 
1934, I bought a pair of canaries 

for $1. From the pair of birds I raised 
five singers and three hens. I sold the 
old pair for $1 and the others for $1 
apiece. If you have never had cana- 
ries in your room, you cannot. realize 
the pleasure I derived from the sweet 
warbling of my canaries. I don’t think 
a million dollars could buy anything 
that would brighten a home so much. 
ELIZABETH DONALDSON. 
Clay County, Arkansas. 


Riding Cultivator for Him 


EFORE 1934 I made out with an 

old, dilapidated walking cultivator. 
Last year I bought a new riding culti- 
vator. No one but a man who has ex- 
perienced the actual feeling and differ- 
ent frame of mind can realize what it 
means. As I watched the six shiny 
plows loosen the fertile soil and throw 
a ridge to the young plants, I derived 
great pleasure from getting the job 
well done. J. BERNARD PENN. 

Lawrence County, Arkansas. 
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Wire Fencing Paid Best 


purchase was worth double 
and treble what I paid for it. I 
had a 40-acre field with no cross fence. 
I purchased three rolls of wire fencing 
and ran a fence through the center of 
the field, giving me one-half for early 
pasture for hogs and cows, which 
saved at least 150 bushels of sweet 
potatoes and a lot of peanuts which 
would have become rotten. My hogs 
gained about 200 pounds and my cows 
were in fine condition for winter. The 
investment was worth at least $150 to 
C. A. PARISH. 


me. 
. Calhoun County, Florida. 


<a 
Now Tell Brother Eastridge! 
E MOVED to a farm in 1934 
and I bought 10 hens. I already 
had a cockerel. How we enjoyed the 
eggs! I sold $4.50 worth of eggs and 
set 90, raising 80 young chicks. We ate 
60 as fryers and saved 20 pullets for 
I raised 32 more from eggs 
hatched out in the fall, sold $4.25 worth 
of eggs before Christmas and $10 
worth of fryers. My feed bill was only 
$3, as we raise grain. You can see 
why I consider the purchase of those 
10 hens my most satisfying 1934 pur- 
chase. MRS. D. L. MEEKS. 
Johnson County, Georgia. 


A Cane Mill 
BOUGHT a cane mill in 1934 for 
$150, made 1,000 gallons of syrup 
for myself, and 511 gallons grinding 
for my neighbors, and didn’t have to 


spend a cent for repairs. 
FRANK M. NAUL. 
East Baton Rouge Parish, Louisiana. 
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Any Style You Want 
FIREPROOF-RUSTPROOF 
DIRECT FROM FACTORY 


eplace your leaky, worn out 
roofs with Genuine Ever- 
wear Roofing. Sold direct from 
factory to you at money-saving 


Prices. 
Don’t risk wood shingles. This 
improved style roofing is fire and 
lightning proof. It can’t break or 
curl up. Warm in Winter. Cool 
in Summer. Made in sheets and 
shingles. Anyone can nail it on. 
Get a free copy of our big new 
catalog of Genuine Everwear 
Roofing. It’s easy to select the 
kind of roofing you want and we 
guarantee to please you. Write 
today. A Post Card will do. 
Savannah Fence & Roofing Co. 


Dept. No. PS-14 Savannah, Ga. 


More Rawleigh Dealers 


to make good pay every day with 
Rawleigh Routes of 800 Families 


most successful industry o: 


lished 45 years, = you start your own busi- 
ness on our capita 

With no investment in merchandise you ean 
carry complete stocks of 200 farm and home 


necessities—food products 


household rem- 


eeded daily. Pay. 
after they are old, Stea 
Old established demand. 


Even if 


ou are inexperienced don't hesitate. 


With big values, special combination deals, 
samples, advertising material to help you can 
soon develop a route. with enough customers 
to pay you good cash profits every day. Hun- 


dreds of Rawleigh Dealers make 


$3000 to 


$10,000 sales year after year. Many in busi- 


ness 10, 15, 20 ars. Rees, 


Ill., 37 years; 


years; Braatz, Wis., 30 


years, Old Dealers’ weekly sales $372-320. | 
Write today for full particulars Bs, our no 


on 


investment offer. How you too can r. 8 


the way to success and prospe ity on our 


capital. 
W. T. RAWLEIGH CO., dept. 0-81-PcF, Memphis, Tenn. 


ELGIN 


AGENTS. WANTED 


CHICAGO, 


\ 
i 


;—_—¥ $7 up. Freight paid anywhere. 
May 30 Is Memorial Day. 


1 Free. 
U.S. MARBLE & GRANITE CO., (m3), Oneco, Fleride 


Mail Your Order by May 1. 
Flower Wreath 


3ODAY 


Hf satisfactory, 
Gtrop FREE. 


STERLING razor 
co." 


costs $2.50. 
STERLING 
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DoES POULTRY PAY? 


A STORY is now going the rounds 
about a New York laborer who 
moved out to a suburban “subsistence 
homestead” and his daughter proceed- 
ed to fall in love with a farm hand 
who asked for her hand. The father 
objected that the prospective bride- 
groom had nothing with which to sup- 
port her—whereupon the transplanted 
city girl is said to have exclaimed :— 

“Why, father, you don’t understand 
our plans. Jack’s aunt has promised 
to give us a hen as a wedding present. 
Now, Jack and I have it all figured 
out. that a hen will hatch 20 chickens 
in a year. The second year these 20 
chickens will each hatch 20 more, or 
400 ‘chickens ; the third year there will 
be 8,000 chickens; the fourth ‘year, 
160,000, and the fifth year, 3,200,000. 
At 25 cents a chicken, we will have 


$800,000 at the end of the fifth year.’” 


Well, our Progressive Farmer poul- 
trymen are not quite so enthusiastic 
as this young lady, but they do insist 
that Mr. Eastridge is “all wet’’ in 
what he had to say last month. Scores 
of experience letters have come in, 
and the prize winners cannot be an- 
nounced till next month. But mean- 
while here’s a typical letter—this from 
A. K. Bell, of Bell Egg Farm, Gon- 
zales County,- Texas :— 

“T would not attempt to tell Mr. 
Eastridge what his trouble is, but: will 
only make a suggestion. You may call 
in the best doctors available, you may 
employ graduate nurses in white uni- 
forms with the odor of antiseptics, 


you may send your patient to the best 
hospital in the land, but if he fails to 
do something for himself, you might 
as well have called the undertaker in 
the first place. 


“The same rule applies to the busi- 
ness of chicken raising. fa. man 
doesn’t like the poultry industry, he 
had better lay off the game for it will 
treat him pretty rough. I am just a 
little afraid Mr. Eastridge doesn’t care 
for poultry and looks upon his chick- 
ens as secondary. If a man thinks 
he can put a few dozen hens in his 
back yard, feed them the table scraps 
and an ear of corn now and then, and 
then go out with a basket and gather 
up the eggs in the evening, he is just 
dead wrong. A hen doesn’t lay an egg 
because she wants to; she must have 
care and attention. Bad luck is gen- 
erally bad management. It’s not the 
big things that make most failures 
with poultry; it’s the little things. Be- 
low I am giving last month’s record 
on one of our laying rooms that house 
250 hens :— 


. produced. 442 dozen 
Average sale price, 20%c per doz $89.59 


“This shows a net profit of almost 
18 cents per hen per month. Chicken 
raising is not a hobby with us, but we 
are engaged in that line of endeavor 
for the money that we can conscien- 
tiously make out of it. To our way of 
thinking, the chicken business is the 
best branch of agriculture.” 


Look for prize winning letters next 
month. 
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PICKIN’S 


GOOD WORK 

Henry: ‘Martha, do you know what good 
your ankles do?” 

Martha: ‘No, what?” 

Henry: “They keep your calves off 
your corn,” 

c. O. D. 

“Are there any marks on the baby?” 
asked the anxious father. 

The doctor looked the new arrival over 
carefully, and replied, “Yes, he’s marked 
6. 


NOTHING BUT PRAISE 
“He may preach against card playing, 
but I have nothing but Praise for the new 
minister.’ 
“Yes, I noticed that when the collection 
plate was passed around.” 


HABITS LIKE BED 
Teacher was trying to impress the class 
with the danger of bad habits. She asked, 
“What is it we find so easy to get into 
and so hard to get out of?” 
“Bed,” came the answer. 


TURNING FAST 
“Say, I saw the awfullest thing happen 


the other day! Mr. Stone and Mr. Wood 


were standing on the corner talking, when 
a good looking girl passed by. 

“Stone turned to Wood, Wood turned 
to Stone, they both turned to rubber, and 
the girl turned into a drug store.” 


DOTTED LINE 


Little Johnny, aged seven, had been taken 
to the zoo to see the animals. 

He stood before the leopard’s cage for a 
few minutes staring intently. Then, turn- 
ing to his mother, he asked: 

y, Ma, is that dotted lion that every- 


body asks Dad to sign on?” 


HIGH JUMPER 


An Irishman who had been in Alaska 
told the following story: “I landed me boat 
on an island. I went ashore, and when I 
got up to about the middle of the island I 
met the biggest bear I ever see in me 
whole life. There was only one tree on 
the island, and I made for that tree. The 
nearest limb was a big one, about twenty 


feet from the ground, and I jumped for it.” 
“Did you make it?” a listener asked. 
The Irishman replied: ‘I didn’t make it 

going up, but I caught it coming down.” 


TAKING NO CHANCES 

Donald’s birthday was approaching and 
the one thing he wanted more than any- 
thing else in the world was a large red 
fire truck. 

So he incorporated this wish into his 
evening prayers. 

“And please, dear God, send me a red 
fire truck for my birthday,” he shouted 
at the top of his lungs. 

“But, Donny,” his mother protested. 
“You don’t have to shout like that. God 
isn’t deaf, you know.” 

“No,” said Donald, “but Granny is.” 
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Hambone’s Meditations 


By ALLEY 
(Copyright, 1935, by Bell Syndicate, Ine.) 


I come home hongry es a bline dawg 
in a smoke-’ouse—en heah ole ’oman 
done gone off som’ers er-sewin’ fuh ds 
Africans! ! 

No matter how putry de wroppin’s 
on a package—dey’s thowed away— 
hits de goods inside whut counts!! 


“WON'T WE HAVE FUN IN THAT 
SPRING GARDEN?” 


N? WONDER they’re all happy. 
Old man Jones FORGOT to buy 
that fence for his Spring garden. 
What a feast it’s going to be—for 
all the animals—when crops begin to 
grow. 
Successful gardening begins with 
good fencing—the kind that lasts. 


AMERICAN 


p & R 
FENCE 


is guarantecd to give you equal or longer service than any other 
made of equal size wires and used under the same conditions. Your 
dealer has it—also Banner and Protector Fence. See him today. 


TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & R.R. CO. 


General Offices: Brown- Kia Building, Birmingham, Al 
District Offices in Cities 


Also manufactured by American Steel & Wire Co., Chicago. 
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Dont nait— 
UNTIL YOUR CROPS 

ARE STARVED | 
before applying your 
NITROGEN FERTILIZER 
use— 


Non-Leaching ‘Aero’ Cyanamid and Put 
It Under a Week or More in Advance of 
Planting. 


Its lime sweetens the soil in prepara- | 
tion for the roots of the young plants. 


Its nitrogen is released as required 
to feed the growing plants and 
produce the crop. 


No need for last-minute, first-aid appli- 
cation to starving plants when teams and 
men are needed for other work. 


Write for leaflet, mentioning crop on which you - 
wish to use ‘Aero’ Cyanamid. 


Write 
| AMERICAN 
JI CYANAMID COMPANY 


0 NITROGEN Charlotte.N.C. Toccoa, Ga H 
401 D LBS Decatur, Ala. Orlando, Fla: New le. 


A TON OF GRANULAR 
‘Aero’ 


SUPPLIES 
LJ 


The NITROGEN FERTILIZER that SWEETENS the SOIL 
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Fence 
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Danger of Infection 
Among Baby Chicks 


+ Success in raising baby chicks is dependent 
upon proper care and management. Read- 
ers are warned to exercise every sanitary 
precaution and beware of infection in the 
drinking water. Baby chicks must have 
a generous supply of pure water. Drinking 
vessels harbor germs and ordinary drink- 
ing water often becomes infected with 
disease germs and may spread disease 


through your entire flock and cause the |" 


loss of half or two-thirds your hatch: be- 
fore you-are aware. ,Don’t wait until you 
lose half your chicks. Use preventive 
methods. Give Walko Tablets in all drink- 
ing water from the time the chicks are out 
of the shell. 


REMARKABLE SUCCESS 
In Raising Baby Chicks 


“Dear Sir:. I see reports of so many 
losing their little chicks, so thought I would 
tell my experience. I used to lose a great 
many of the little downy fellows from 
bowel troubles, tried many remedies and 
was about discouraged. As a last resort I 
sent to the Walker Remedy Co., Dept. 290, 
Waterloo, Iowa, for their Walko Tablets 
for use in the drinking water of baby chicks. 
I used two 50c packages, raised 300 White 
Wyandottes and never lost one or had one 
sick after using the Tablets and my chick- 
ens are larger and healthier than ever be- 
fore. I have found this Company thor- 
oughly reliable and always get the remedy 
by return mail.”—Mrs. C. M. Bradshaw, 
Diagonal, Iowa. 


YOU RUN NO RISK 


We will send Walko Tablets entirely at 
our risk—postage prepaid—so you can see 
for yourself what a wonder-working 
remedy it is when used in the drinking 
water for baby chicks. 
yourself as have thousands of others who 
depend on Walko Tablets year after year 
in raising their little chicks. Send 50c (or 
$1.00) for a package of Walko Tablets— 
give it in all drinking water and watch re- 
sults. You run no risk. We guarantee to 
refund your money promptly if you don’t 
find it the greatest little chick saver you 
ever used. The Waterloo Savings Bank, 
the oldest and strongest bank in Waterloo, 
Iowa, stands back of our guarantee. ° 


WALKER REMEDY COMPANY 
Dept. 290 
Waterloo, Iowa 
For Sale by all Leading Druggists and 
Poultry Supply Deatfers. 


How to Keep Turkeys 
From Dying Turke; 


Thousands of Turkey Raisers 
that Ray-zem helps take the 


596 Rice Street, ST. PAUL, MINN. 


RIVERSIDE CHICKS 


Eighteen Varieties, all Blood tested b 
PMA Stained Antigen’ Method for B. W. 

Chick. -losses- within fourteen days 

#/ replaced at half price. Send for price 

list and 24-page illustrated catalog.. 


RIVERSIDE HATCHERY 
R. F. D. No. 4B, Tenn. 


CHIX 


Baby lets or cockerels. Sexed straigh 
ps 


DRUMM’S SOVEREIGN STRAINS 


From the Largest Poultry Breeding Farm South. 
Approved by Purina Research Service. State tested 


ed 
200 to 315 egg dams. Southern Cham- 
pion Layers World’s Fair. ‘atalog - Free. 
DRUMM EGG FARMS, Box (00, Hattiesburg, Miss. 


Baby Chicks and Protéine 
Cornish Games, R. Reds, ed Rocks 
and Production Bred White Five 
Pullets out of twenty laid 300 eggs in 1934 
Eee C from chicks 

y for (Cert. No. 381.) 
HARRIS: PEDIGREE | FARM, Pelham. Ga. 


Advertisers in our columns are guaran- 
teed to be reliable. You can buy from them 
with an assurance of a square deal. 


SUCCESSFUL CHICK BROODING 


| 


A well built colony brooder house with sun porch. 


By FRANK E. MITCHELL 
Head Poultry Department, Georgia College of Agriculture 


*@ You'd think: that ‘two men writing on brooding baby chicks 


would duplicate each other. 


But on this page we have Poultry Hus- 


bandman Mitchell and on the next Poultry Farmer McKay, with hard- 


ly a repetition, one of the other. 


OR each 100 chicks to be brooded, 

50 square feet of floor space should 
be provided. In order to work com- 
fortably in a house with the chicks 
and have sufficient room to operate the 
average size brooder, it is advisable 
to have a brooder house that will ac- 
commodate 300 to 350 chicks. The 
Poultry Department of the University 


‘of Georgia recommends a house 12 x 


So you can. satisfy | 34 feet for this number of chicks. © 


For each 100 chicks one feed tree 
for mash feeding should be provided. 
This trough should be four feet in 
length and should feed from both sides. 
It is a good idea to start the chicks 
drinking water from the regular 
drinking fountains as soon as possible. 
However, it is good practice to pro- 
vide quart fruit jars (one jar for each 
25 chicks) which are inverted into a 
water fountain. After the first week 
they are replaced by the regular drink- 
ing fountain. As a rule, a gallon foun- 
tain should be used for each 100 chicks. 
If oyster shell and grit are fed, they 
should be fed in a separate hopper. 
Usually a hopper two feet long will 
care for 300 to 400 chicks. 

A good, dry litter should be used. 
Planer shavings seem to be preferred. 
Other good litters include peat moss, 
ground corncob, and finely chopped 
hay or straw. Here at Athens on our 
poultry plant we use planer shavings 
3 to 4 inches deep. These are hauled 
into a house where they are stored 
and kept dry. A deep litter helps to 
absorb moisture and apparently is 
beneficial in brooding. Our practice is 
to fork the litter over daily and at the 


‘end of the third or fourth week. re- 


move from one-half. to two-thirds 
the litter, replacing this with clean 
litter. Our houses are disinfected and 
thoroughly cleansed before the brood- 
ing season starts. No attempt is made 
to disinfect the house while in use. 


Start Brooder in Advance 


The brooder should be operated from 
one to two days before the chicks are 
hatched. This precaution is taken to 
insure a uniform temperature and also 
to guard against failure of the brooder 
to operate. 

If a coal or oil burning brooder is used, 
be careful to keep the brooder clean 
and clean it at regular intervals. The 
brick brooder requires attention and 
once or twice each week part of the 
ashes should be removed. In operat- 
ing an electric brooder check it at 
regular intervals to see that the wir- 


ing is in order and that the different 


parts are in their correct position. 


That's what there is to raising chicks. 


When the chicks are ready to be fed 
they should be placed in the house 
with the brooder operated so that the 
proper temperature will be had. A 
wire guard should circumscribe the 
brooder for the first few days to teach 
the chicks the source of heat. Feed 
and water should be available for the 
chicks from the beginning. 


What to Feed Chicks 


A good grade of starting mash 
should be fed until the chicks are eight 
to 12 weeks of age. If you expect to 
keep the females for egg production, 
it is advisable to start feeding grain 
when the chicks are three weeks of 
age. They should be encouraged to 
eat grain; therefore, hopper feeding is 
advisable. Most of our successful 
poultrymen are slowing down _ the 
growth of their chicks They are anx- 
ious to produce a hardy individual and 
they are willing to sacrifice rate of 
growth in the early period. This seems 
to me to be a sound practice and is 
annually meeting with more enthusi- 
asm. 

Succulent green feed will help the 
chicks. If weather conditions or your 
system of brooding does not permit 
the chicks to gather their green feed, 
then it should be cut and fed the 
chicks in the house. Any leafy plants 
or the cereal grains finely chopped 
will make good green crops. 


Get ’Em Into the Sunshine 


The sooner we can get our chicks 
out into the sunshine the better it will 
be for them. After the chicks are a 
week old it will Le safe to allow them 
out of the house. If sun parlors are 
used these should be available to the 
chicks all day after the chicks are a 
week old. 


If roosts are placed in the house 
when the chicks are two to three weeks 
of age you will find that the chicks 
will start using them immediately. 
Plans of some brooder houses call for 
roosts with poultry netting under- 
neath the perches. This is an excel- 
lent idea and if the chicks are taught 
to roost early it will eliminate crowd- 
ing which is likely to occur after the 
chicks are two or three weeks old. 
By eliminating crowding we will 
eliminate one of the problems that has 
confronted every poultryman who 
broods chicks artificially. When chicks 
crowd or pack up in corners they are 
weakened and the chicks are subject 
to infestation of coccidia and are apt 
to develop colds and roup. 


DELOUSING COSTS 


The “cap-brush” 
is an extra bottle-cap 
with a tiny, exact-sized 
hole, for factory - -sealed 

Black Leaf 40” bottles. Spreads thinner | 
film than “ paint-brush;” absorbs no liquid— 
so enables you to use full strength “Black 

Leaf 40,” but less of it. 

With its “cap-brush,” the 35c size normally 
treats about 90 fowls on smooth roosts, for 
body-lice. To use, tap out liqnid every inch or 
two on top of roost. With the “cap-brush” 
spread liquid into a thin, continuous film 
about width of “cap-brush.” Try this method 
and see the saving. 
Single Bird Delousing: With our 

“cap-brush,” 35c bottle, a “dash” in feathers 
two inches below vent and on back of neck 
kills body-lice and head lice. 

To get a ‘‘cap-brush”’ free write us, 
whether 1-oz., 6-oz. or 1-lb. size iy 


ine 


TOBACCO 

By-Products & 

Chemical Corp., 
Inc 


: OVERSIZE 


mA price, or the prizes won by their ancestors. 
Smart poultry raisers demand Premium Eggs, 
and Large, Quick Maturing Broilers, which 
insures, profit. That’s why 125,000 
Poultrymen chose 's Oversize Chicks. We have one 
quality ony. The 
100% Live Delivery Guaranteed. Catalog Free. 
AVOID DELAY — ORDER NOW 


Prices, Prepaid— 100 1,000 


White, Brown, Buff rer $7.75 $37.50 $72.50 
Wh. Rocks, S. C. Reds, 
Sut Orpingtons, Wh. Wyai ndottes.. 7.95 38.50 74.50 
Wh. Orpingtons, S. L. Wyandottes, 
, Black and 
White 8.45 41.00 79.50 
Heavy Mixed for Broilers............- 6.95 33.50 64.50 


Light. Mixed for Layers... ........-+ 6.45 31.00 59.50 
Mixed Sexed Chicks..........-...+++ 5.50 26.25 50.00 
Add 25c Extra on Lots of Less than 100. 


Pr ice: r 100 pores, Anconas, Minorcas 
SEXED Pullets $15.75: ales, $4.00. Heavy 


CHICKS Breed--Pullets, $12.50; Males, $8.00 
90% Accuracy Guaranteed. 


SiEB’S HATCHERY, Box 106, LINCOLN, ILLINOIS, 


TESTEO 


Lost You J LESS 


HEALTH (Tit PROTECTIC TION. 


hi 
focks are’ fuberculost and 


ness,quic! 


from 
swards in con’ it _ show: 
won in" 000 Nat’ 1 Chick 
Contes = 8 chicks | have won many awards in natio 
of livabilit 


chick tests--f igher perc: 
wick Frowing ILLINOIS 


ORDER at These LOW PRICES | 


Prepaid Prices— 
White, Brown 75 $37. 


Harrod. Roche, Re wand R. C. Ret, 7.95 38.80 74.30 


‘Bot Minore: 
Light Brahmas, Biscs or White Jersey Giants.. 


RY AMV WHERE- “PREPAID 
10@ per cent LIVE DELIVE el per 


with c,.0. D 
deposit dslvery cheress 06, or any Brood 
Write for Fall itormation aad 
prices. 


try Farm & Hatchery, RF D-30. Oneida, lil. 


Bred to pt and LAY 


Pree: 


cent five delivary 
SAVE FROM THIS 
Matings 


ay 
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ON’E spend your good money until 
you get the unbiased facts. Free 
d guide tells all. We hatch all 
leading purebred 


chicks, sexed 
and hybrid More COLONIAL 
chicks sold than any other brand. 
COLOMTAL. POULTRY FARMS 
04, Plensant Filll, Mo., oF 
x 704, Vinita, Okla. 


125.000 POULTRYMENE 


The value of chicks is not measured by the - 
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KEEP “EM WARM AND CLEAN 


20,000 Baby Chicks Have Taught Two Lessons 
By L. H. McKAY 


@ “The outlook for poultry products, from broilers this spring to eggs 
next fall, is good,” writes Mr. McKay. And while we often hear poul- 
try farmers tell what kind of “luck” they’ve had with their chicks, Mc-* 
Kay says he has never had either good or bad luck. After brooding 
20,000 chicks these last ten years he finds good luck always traces back 
to good management and bad luck to some mistake which he .made. 


NLESS we have vigorous chicks 

to begin with, we start under a 
heavy handicap in brooding. It is up 
to us to see to it that our chicks come 
from a bred-up and heads-up breeding 
stock. If we start with thrifty chicks 
and feed them right, brooding success 
depends largely on two other rules :— 

1, Keep them warm. 

2. Keep everything clean. 

Naked we come into the world and 
the baby chick is not much better 
clothed. Chick down is not much pro- 
tection against heat or cold. And the 
effect of too much heat or too little 
heat on the chick is the same. Over- 
heat or underheat means heavy loss 
of chick life. Even chicks that sur- 
vive have had a shock that they may 
never entirely get over. 
temperature, the first few weeks at 
least, as you would guard against 
“varmints” and disease. 

At a place 12 to 18 inches from the 
hover or brick brooder I keep the tem- 
perature as follows :— 

First week .... at 95 degrees Fahrenheit 

Second week...at 90 degrees Fahrenheit 

Third week....at 85 degrees Fahrenheit 

We hang a thermometer by a string 
from the ceiling so that the bulb is 
chick head high, or about 3 inches 
from the litter on the floor. We have 
another thermometer against the wall 
about half-way between floor and 
ceiling and try to keep the temperature 
of the room about at 70 degrees. This 
we have found to be about ideal. The 
chicks soon learn where they can get 
warm. 


Watch the Chicks 


Watch the chicks. If they crowd 
around the brooder or source of heat, 
it is too cold for them. If they get 
more than 12 to 18 inches away from 
the hover or brooder, it is too hot for 
them. 

In the South we have a great ad- 
vantage in our warm climate in rais- 
ing chicks. But the warm days of 
early spring may make us careless. 
We may let the chicks overheat at 


Guard the , 


- 


midday and chill at night. One very 
expensive lesson we learned one spring 
was when we took out of the brooder 
house a washtub full of good-sized 
chicks—all smothered because we had 
not tended the brooder stoves or shut 
the windows of the brooder house at 
sundown one warm April day. While 
the chicks had been comfortable enough 
in mid-afternoon, they became chilled 
that night, piled in the corners, and 
smothered by the scores. 

We make it a practice to check up 
on warmth in the brooder house five 
or six times a day and once at night, 
half-way between bedtime and getting 
up time. And if it is windy, we have 
to make the rounds two or three times 
at night. Just last night I had to get 
up and go around a couple of times be- 
cause the wind blew so. 
one trip that a window had blown open 
and the temperature in the brooder 
house had dropped almost to freezing. 
Fortunately I got there soon after it 
happened and as the chicks look all 
right this morning, I hope they were 
not hurt. 


Cleanliness Pointers 


Show me a brooder house with dirty 
litter and dirty drinking vessels, and 
I will show you an unprofitable farm 
flock of the future. Because with other 
farm work pressing at this time of 
the year we cannot clean and relitter 
the brooder house every few days, we 
cover the floor with half-inch hardware 
cloth on frames and have a sun porch 
also with a wire floor. We keep the 
chicks on wire until they are big enough 
and the weather is mild enough for 
them to be put in range shelters. 

Brooder houses must be cleaned and 
fresh straw, shavings, or sand put 
in at least once a week, and oftener 
if possible. 

The drinking fountains, whether for 
milk or water, should be washed with 
hot water every morning. If milk is 
fed, the container must not be made 
of galvanized iron. When milk sours, 
the lactic acid acts on the zinc galvan- 
izing and the chicks will be hurt. 

Rotate chick pastures., 
Never should chicks be 
allowed on the same 
ground two years hand- 
running. Plowing and 
liming are not sufficient. 
They must go on new 
ground each year. Mov- 
ing the brooder house 50 
or 100 feet and deep 
plowing and planting to a 
grazing crop is next best 
to a new range each year. 
But it was not until we 
huilt portable range 
houses that we _ solved 
the problem of land rota- 
tion for young chicks. 
Even-if* you brood chicks 


I found on - 
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Four Feeds 


Fed but- 


Here’s conclusive proof 
that chicks do much 
better on Conkeys Much larger 
Feeds. R. E. Fader, and more even in size 
Proprietor of Norwalk Chick Hatchery, Norwalk, Ohio, writes: “We ran a 
test with four batteries, using four well known brands of feed, one of which 
was Conkeys. At the end of two weeks the chicks were placed on sale. Every 

, one of the Conkey fed chicks was sold first as they were much larger and 


more even in size. All chicks were brooded in the same room and under 
identical conditions. Repeated tests since have all resulted in favor of 
Conkeys by wide margins.” 


What more convincing. proof can we give that— 


Your Chicks will Find what 


you can’t see Comkeys 


in every bag of 


Conkeys Feeds are vitalized with Y-O (Brewers’ Yeast and Cod Liver Oil) 
rich in Vitamins A, B, D and G. That’s why they are the cheapest feeds 
you can use. Although they are not the lowest in price, they do give most 
for your mone: . Try a few sacks and be convinced. Start your little chicks 
on Conkeys Original Buttermilk Starting Feed—the kind that is used and 
recommended by so many of America’s leading hatcherymen and successful 


poultrymen. Ask for Conkeys at your dealer’s or write us. 
Accept no substitute because only Conkeys 
Feeds are “Vitalized with Y-O.” 20) 
THE G. E. CONKEY CO., 6742 Broadway, Cleveland, Ohio 
Mills: Cleveland, Ohio; Toledo, Ohio; Nebraska City, Nebr.; Dallas, Texas 


ealth 
igestion 


... Better 


... Perfect 
... More Rapid Growth 


...Freedom from 
Leg Weakness 
... Resistance to Disease 


Vitalized with Y-O 
InY-O the elusive Aand D vita- 
mins of Cod Liver Oil and vita- 
mins B and Gof Brewers’ Yeast 
are held secure by a patented 
process—the vitamins last. 


Get set for better poultry profits with Kentucky Chicks. Our 
t" careful breeding work and flock inspection assures quality in Foe 


chicks. Every chick is from Kentucky Approved stock, inspect . 
under authority of Kentucky Agricultural Experiment Station and under regulations that will permit 
lan’ wh All stock B.W.D. bloodtested by stained 
antigen method and reactors removed. Only eggs weighing 23 
ounces or more per dozen used. 
ORDER EARLY—OUR PRICES ARE RIGHT 
Choose from the leading egg and meat producing breeds. Our 
illustrated catalog describes them, Write for it today and our 
1935 prices. Also prices and informaton on pullet_or cockerel 
Sexed Chicks. Also Started Chicks. . No. 4 
KENTUCKY HATCHERY, 352 W. Fourth St., Lexington, Ky. 
D. D. SLADE, Owner. 


qualification under new U. S. ‘“‘Uniform P when in effect. 


junshine, 
approved by U.8. Dept. of Agric.—-the Stained ‘Antigen Rapid Whole Blood PRICES 
00 books order. Prompt, courteous service. C.O.D. shipments. Write for eye-opening 
catalog Now! It’s Free] CALHOUN’S POULTRY FARM & Hatehery, Box 114, Montrese, Me. 


ras 


WB. Tested by 
$1200 per 100 books order, bai. ORDER AB, GUARANTEED. 


PUREBREEDS«»> CROSSBRED HYBR 
Beautiful FREE catalog tells how heavy chickens normally [Y¥-\ 
mature 3-6 weeks earlier; broilers make up to 20% more 
GUARANTEED meat in 12 weeks by our method. New blood breeding pro- 
ot aa I Cc K gS gram; every chick a vigorous chick. Day old pullets or 


day old males in purebreeds or hybrids. Cut your brooding 
UP Per 109 


and feed costs in half. Our White Leghorn Champion layer 
over all Leghorns 1934 Wold’s Fair; 85% summer produc- 
tion. CCC 116. FREE catalog tells all. 

SUPERIOR HATCHERY, Box 75, Windsor, Mo. 


LOW PRICES 


Mathis Chick produced from -grade, 
free range flocks--many more months of and fresh 


Boreas Mattis Chicks, roving thelr go ng. Beat hard times with good layers. 
REPAID PRICES — 200, pes cont live delivery guaranteed i ar of famous packing company writes 


for list o 
far as East Coast of Maine & Florida, 00 500 b 4 
$7.40 $36.00 $72.50 


-Br-, Bf. Leghorns, ...... 
We: BE Rocks, Reds, Ancs.. -''7.7§ 38.00 76.00 
40.50 80.75 

pa 46.50 92:50 
foe cash with order. C.0.D. per 


eggs. ing Pow 

establishes special branch to get pre- 
| um quality eggs and broilers from 
| aise’ f Carter Champions. it service. 


Hatchery & Poultry Farmer Bon Tie, Parsons, Kan. 


5 
100 per cent safe delivery, stron 
healthy chicks anywhere. 


LOOK AT THESE LOW PRICES 


$2,250 CASH PRIZES FOR CHICK RAISERS! 
2 dandy contests. 


| 


Fully Prepaid Prices— 100 ©6500 861,000 


GARE PRIZES for those who | 

simply write for Rusk’s Barred, White, Buff Rocks, S.C. 

poy Reds, Buff Orpingtons....... 7.95 38.50 74.50 
® $1,250 CASH PRIZE CON- White and Columb. Wyand’ts.. 8.45 41.00 80.00 
TEST for Rusk’s Customers. Heavy Assorted ............... 7.25 35.00 69.00 


ES on Day-Old For Special Quality Chicks add Ic per chick; 


with hens, you should 
move the coop to a new 
location each year. 


“We must begin with 
vigorous chicks,” says 
Poultryman McKay. 


Send for 
Telis'all! Also gives Rusk’s SENSATIONAL PRIC! Day. 
Started (2-Weeks-Old), and SEXED CHICKS, Chicks either sex you 


esire--pullets kerels. curacy guaran 

$1 books order. We ship C.0.D. Write for CATALOG today? old: any. straight breed w 
RUSK FARM, Box 5127-D, Windsor, Mo. IcCK hatch. Guaranteed 90% true 
rices given below 


(Sta 


‘win $1,000 in prizes in chick test 
ven im prizes in c! ing con! 
oreo. smith Bros. Hatcheries, Box 105K, Mexico, Mo 


W PRICES 


SEXED CHICKS 


Day-old pullets or cockerels. TEN-LE 
90% true to sex guarantee. | POU! é 


an- 
chicks. B.W.D. Tested | Gwerlng, this ed--s 


or unsexed | To every ad 


ined Antigen). Accred. 
1 raising courseF REE. 


Extra Special Quality add 3c per chick. 
Vv 


to sex. 
Prices Per 100 Day Old Pullets De Old Males 


Prepaid at above prices, 


Chicks ship: 
‘We ship C. O. D. on receipt of $1 per 100 free 
We Send 
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deposit. pay tage. 
your order today. Cataica free. 
CARTER’S CHICKERY 
Dept. 284 Eldorado, Ill. 
Certificate No. 


\ 
{Conkeys} 
CHICKS ~~ 
RSIZEM 
by the - 
cestors. 
Eggs, 
which 
125,000 
ve one 
$72.50 
CALHOUN S$ CHICKS 
> 70.0 y ° pure- guarantee! 2. A guarantee replacing losses Ist 2 
at 34 price! 3. 100% live del 2 weeks 
— KS from BLOOD TESTED FLOCKS SEXED CHIX 
5S All floc 
+: 
are Suse LONE ELM HATCHERY BOX 105, NOKOMIS, ILLINOIS 
IDS 
national LES 
lity and 4 
FREE k 
ES 
» Pp 
50 $72.50 
00 
Ff AMDION CHIC 
— DAY OLO 
aut | — 
FREE 


classified Ads 


‘‘SWhere Progressive Farmers Buy and Sell’’ 


This is our GEORGIA-ALABAMA EDITION, covering Georgia, 
Alabama, and Florida. 


It will pay many advertisers to use other 


Count as one word each initial, abbreviation, and whole number. 
ive two goo. 


references, preferably a banker and a local business acquaintance. 


including each: initial in your name and ad 


Thy 


editions ag per list below. 
Edition— Cireulation— | States Covered— Regular Classified— | Display Classified— 
State Plainly Georgia-Alabame... 175,000 Ga., Ala. ee and Florida......... 10c a word $10.00 per inch 
what editions Mississippi Valley... 160,000 Miss., Ark., W. Tenn..... 9c a word $9.20 per inch 
you wish Carolinas- Virginia... 215,000 North Carolina, and Va. 13e a word = inch 
END CASH WITH OR aed Bo, a word $10.00 per inch 
| exas a lc a wor er inc 
ALL FIVE EDITIONS 850,000 Whole South......... 45c a word $45.00 Per DISPLAY CLASSIFIED ADS 
Your ad set in larger type is more dis- 
tinctive and attractive. Note rates per 


Mail your ad with remittance to reach our 
office not later than the 1st of month 
preceding the month of publication. 


Address Classified Ad. Dept., The Progressive Farmer-Ruralist, Birmingham, Ala. 


inch i table. 


POS 


Farms for Sale 


Free Monthly Catalog—Selected Bargains in Diversi- 
fled Farms—Seven Midwest States— with stock, 
equipment, crops started. Small 

United Farm Agency, FP-428 B. M. A, Bldg., Kansas 
City, Missouri. 


mproved, Forfeited — 18 


Free Homesteads — Some 
Publishers, 4717-19 


I 
states. Maps, ‘‘700 Facts,’’ 400, 
Magazine, New Orleans, Louisiana, 


$30 Buys 10-Acre Farms—Spring, mountains; 4 mil- 
lion feet virgin timber near Atlanta. Box 45, Fruit- 
hurst, Ala. $3 Acre. 

Georgia 

Complete New Water Mill and Lake together with 
15 Acres 12-year-old pecan grove and small improved 
farm, on Federal Highway, two miles to town. son- 
able. E. T. Adams, Richland, Ga. 


Mississippi 


Home—10 Acres; Pp 


Country George Glenn, 
Route 2, Iuka, Miss. 


Texas 
Why Pay Rent When You Can Buy a Farm in the 
Panhandle and South Plains of Texas at a low price 
and on very favorable terms. 


pork, mutton, poultry, and dairying. All cer 
well, including milo maize and kafir. Cotton a sure 
crop. oll weevil. Level prairie lands-—deep, rich, 


and fertile soil. Average annual rainfall 
inches. Good towns, good roads, excellent schools. 
me send you our folder, ‘‘ The Panhandle and South 
Plains.’’ Write today. T. B. Gallaher, General t 


and Passenger Agent, Santa Fe Railway, 21 Santa Fe 
Building, Amarillo, Texas. 
Virginia 
Bargains in Farms — Free Catalog. Belt Realty, 
Chase City, Va, 
Plants 
by mail, the buyer is Oo pay tr rtation 
charges unless the advertiser a “prepaid 


price’ in his ad. This rule shall govern trans- 
actions between our plant advertisers and buyers. 


Bulbs 


Free!—100 Plump baby Gladiolus Bulbs (not bulblets) 
for names two flower loving friends, 35 varieties, mixed; 
many prize winners. Send " 
cleaning, packing, etc. Prepaid. 
Also will include beautiful folder on rare flower bar- 
gains. The Pfeiffer Nursery, Dept. FC-2, Winona, 
Minnesota. 


Exhibition Gladiolus—Bargain mixture, 
oA finest mixture, 100 bulbs, $1.50. J. 
Wesleyan Drive, Macon, Ga. 

100 Blooming Size or 50 Large Gladiolus Bulbs— 
Wonderful assortment—$1.00, prepaid. Rainbow Gar- 
dens, Huntington, Indiana. 

6 Different Giant-flowering, Drouth-resistant Dahlia 
Roots — $1.00, postpaid. Catalog. Kunzman, New 
Albany, Indiana. 


Cabbage, Onion, Potato, Tomato 
WHEN YOU ORDER PLANTS 


from any Progressive Farmer advertiser you are 
assured of a square deal. We accept ads from 
only reliable parties and we require plant ad- 
vertisers to comply with these requirements :— 


1—To acknowledge all orders promptly. 
2—To La only good, strong plants of 


3—To make prompt on unfilled 
orders when requested 

4—To answer all letters of complaint 
promptly. 


100 bulbs, 
B. Coke, 


Cabbage, Onion, Potato, Tomato 


Kentucky’s Quality Plants—Open field grown, large, 
well rooted; mossed, labeled, variety named. Cabbage— 
Early Jersey, C harleston, Early Dutch, Late 


hagen—200, 65c; 500, $1.00; 1,000, $1. 

10,000, $12.00; 25,000 $25 60; 50,000, $47. 50; 100,000, 

$90.00. Crystal Wax, Sweet Spanish, 

Prizetaker—500, 1,000, $1.25; 5,000, $5.00; 

$9.00; 25,000, $20. 00; 50, 000, $37. 50; 100,000, on 00. 

Tomatoes'— Baltimore, Marglobe, Bonny, Best, New 
$1.50; 5,000, 7.00; to, 000, 


Stone—500, $1.00; 1,000, 
$14.00; 75,000, $35.00; 56,000, $65.00; 000, $125.00. 
Porto Rico Potatoes—from_ Government Certified s: 

500, $1.25; 1,000, $2.00; 5,000, $9.00. Genuine Nancy 
Hall Potatoes—560, $1.50; °1,000, $2.50; 5,000, $10.00. 
Pepper—California Wonder, Ruby Giant, Ruby King, 
World Beater—100, 60c; 500, $1.75; 1,000, $3.00; 5,000, 

$12.50. All plants ge and 160% live delivery 
guaranteed or a duplicate shipment free and prepaid. 
Kentucky Plant Co., Owensboro, Ky. 


Cabbage, Onion, Potato, Tomato 
Gulf Coast Plants are Better — Cabbage, Bermuda 
Onion—All varieties—1,000, 75c; 5,000, $3.00; $1. 10 
thousand, delivered. Marglobe, Baltimore, Matchless 


Cabbage, Onion, Potato, Tomato 
5,000, Marglobe Tomatoes, $1.00. Varieties Cab- 
bage, quality, count, guaranteed. Plant 
Co., Rockingham, Ga. 


thousand; 5,0 


Tomato; P Middlebuster, ‘Triumph Potato 
Plants—$1.50 $6.25; 
delivered. Gulf Coast Plant Farm, Bon Secour, Ala. 


“‘Freezeproof’’ Mountain Grown Cabbage and Bermuda 
Onion Plants—All Varieties—1,000, ic; 5,000, $3.00 
$1.10 per 1,000, delivered. Baltimore, Marglobe, Match- 

Pi Ri Middlebuster, Triumph 
Potato Plants—1,000, $1.50; 1,000, postpaid, $2.00. 
Sand Mountain Plant Co., Mentone, Ala. 


$1.00; 1,000, $1.75, 
Baltimore Tomato 
Ruby King 
Bermuda 
prepaid. 


Porto Rico Potato Plants—500, 
Marglobe and Greater 

1,000, $ prepaid. 
—500, $1.00; 1,000, $1.75. 
nion Plants — 500, ie: $1.25, 
h ern Plant Co., Pitts, Ga. 


Fairview’s Quality Plants—Large, well rooted, open 
field grown; mossed, labeled, variety named. 
Early Jersey, Charleston, Early 
Copenhagen ; nions—Bermuda, C 
Spanish, Prizetaker — 500, 65c; 
$3.50; 10,000, $6.00; 25,000, 
100,000, $50.00. Tomatoes—Marglobe, Baltimore, Bonny 
Best, New Stone—500, 65c; 1,000, . 
10 000, $8.00; 25,000, $18. 15 50,000, $35.00; 100,000; 
$65.00. Genuine Porto Rico Potatoes—from ery 
ment Certified seed —500, 75c; 1,000, $1.50; 5,000, $6. 
10,000, $12.00; 25,000, $27. 50; 50,000, 50.00. 
per—( ‘alifornia Wonder, Ruby King, World 
Red Cayenne—100, 50c; 500, » 25; 1,000, $2. 
guarantee 100% safe arrival or duplicate shipment (ree. 
Fairview Farms, Inc., Quitman, Ga. 


CERTIFIED 
POTATO, TOMATO, CABBAGE 
PLANTS READY 


POTATO — Porto Rico, 500, $1.00; 1,000, $1.50; 
5,000, $7.00. 

TOMATO—Bonny Best, Marglobe, John Baer, Bal- 
timore, and Stone—100, 30c; 500, $1.00; ‘1,000, 
$1.50; 5,000, $6.25. 

CABBAGE — Leading eo. 60c; 
$1.00; 5,000, $3.75. ‘olle 

Full Count — Prompt ons = a — Safe Arrival. 

Satisfaction Guarentesd. 


JOHNSON PLANT COMPANY, 
ROCKINGHAM, GEORGIA. 


Bootes. 


1,000, 


Frostproof Cabbage—Each bunch 50, mossed, labeled 
variety name—Jersey Wakefield, Charleston Wakefield, 
Succession, Copenhagen, Early 
paid: 200, 65c; 300, 75c; 500, $1.10 
Onions—Crystal Wax, Yellow Bermuda, 
Postpaid: 500, 60c; 1,000, $1.00; 6,000, $4.00 
—Large, well rooted, open field grown, mossed, 
with variety name—Livihgston Globe, 


Baltimore, June Pink, McGee, Earlinana, 

Market, Early Detroit—Postpaid: 100, 50c; 200, 75; 
300, $1.00; 500, $1.50; 1,000, $2.50. Pepper—Mossed 
and labeled—Chinese Giant, Bull Nose, Ruby King, 
Red Cayenne—Postpaid: 100, 75c; 1.00; 500, 
$2.00; 1,000, $3.50. Full count, prompt shipment, safe 
arrival, ' satisfaction guaranteed. Union Plant ‘Com- 
pany, Texarkana, Arkansas. 


Frostproof Plants Now—New crop, field grown the right 
pe and gee: selected ; Bay to bunch, full count; mixed 
orders 


Allhead—Postpaid: 

$1. $1. ne thousand; 10, 000. $7. 50. 
00 to bunch—Bermuda, Yellow ‘and White, or 

Crystal White Wax—Postpaid: 100, 25c; 200, 35c; 500, 

65c; 1,000, $1.00. Express, 75e thousand; 5,000, $3.00: 

Tomato, Pepper, Potato soon ready; write for prices. 

E, A. Godwin, Lenox, Ga. 


Cabbage, and Tomato Plants—All 
bag 


Potatoes—from Certified 75c; 1,000, $1. 
.000, $6.00; 10, 000, Gio. 00. 100% Satisfaction guar- 


anteed. Clements Plant Farms, Valdosta, Ga. 
Frostproof Cabbage and Onion Plants—All jeeding 


, ernment inspected, 


Cabbage Plants—Early Jersey, Charleston Wakefield, 

Golden Acre—1,000, 75c; 5,000, $3.50; 
50. Onions—White and Yeilow Bermuda— 
1,000, 80c; 10,000, $7.50. Write, prices State Certified 
Tomato Plants, Potato Plants, Eggplants. Osteen Plant 
Company, ‘Pembroke, Ga. 


eee Plants, Prepaid — Porto Rico, Big 

P le og ya Tomato from 
se; 400, ;.1,000, $1.70; 5,000, 
0c; 1,000, $2.50. Prompt shipment. D. J. Harrison, 


Blackshear, Ga. 


Large, 


th 


-five thousand 


White and Yellow Bermuda Onion Plants; Leading 
5e thousand; 3,00! 


Varieties Cabbage—C.o.d.: ; 0, $2.00, 
Tomatoes, Potatoes, Pepper. Dealers, write. P: 
Legg, Ashburn, Ga. 


Coker’s Golden Porto Rico Potato Plants—March, * 


1,000; express, 


April Postpaid; $1.75 per 
i Redland Farms, 


collect, $1.50 per thousand. Certified. 
Odum, 


Quality Plants—Cabbage, 1,000 60c; Pink and Yel- 
low Porto Rico Potato, $1. 00 thousand; Tomato, 75c 
tl 1. Sati y delivery. Calvary Plant Farms, 
Calvary, Ga. 


Genuine Porto Rico Potato Plants — 1,000, $1.50; 
5,000, $7.00; ten thousand or more, y v- 25 per thousand. 
Quality and ue guaranteed. G, A. Carter, Rocking- 
ham, Georgia 


MILLIONS BETTER QUALITY PLANTS 


Porto Rico POTATOES and Early TOMATOES— 
$1.00 thousand. Frostproof CABBAGE and Ber- 
muda ONIONS—65c thousand, Express or mail. 


BAXLEY BROKERAGE CO., BAXLEY, GA. 


Improved Porto Rico Potato Plants—$1.40 thousand; 
lots, $1.25. per thousand. Prompt ship- 
J. J. Boatright, Rockingham, Ga. 


ments. Guaranteed. 


Certified Porto Rico Potato Plants—$1.25 t 
Cabbage, leading varieties, 60c; White Bermuda Onion, 
75c; Marglobe and Baltimore Tomato, 75c; Hot and Big 
Beli Pepper, $2.50, or 50¢ hundred. Satisfaction un- 
conditionally’ guaranteed. Quitman Potato Company, 
Quitman, Georgia. 


Sweet Potato Plants—Extra Early Maryland Boerne 
Porto Rico Yam, Early Triumph—Ready now. All G 

and treated. 500, 75c; 1,000, $1. 50; 
Prompt ‘shipment. ‘Schroer 


5,000, $6.25. Good plants. 
Plant Farms, Valdosta, Ga. 


Ready—Certified Marglobe, Bonny Gest, Earliana To- 
mato Plants—Porto Rico Potato—$1.25 
$2.00; Cabbage, 
for quantity prices. 
Plant Farms, Lakeland, Ga. 


Base Rico Potato—$1.25 thousand. Marglobe, 


Lake: 


Ear- 
Ruby 


Best Tomato—$1.00 thousand. 
King,” Bull Nose Pepper—$1.35 thousand. Charleston 
Wakefield Cabbage — thousand, Strickland 


Plant Co., Mers 


Frostproof Cabbage, Onions, and Tomato Plete—Ay 
varieties. Good strong plants. Prices: 200, 40c; 

65c; 1,000, $1.00. lants—Nancy Hell eo 
Porto Rico—500, $1.00; 1,000, $1.50. Valdosta Plant 
Company, Valdosta, Ga. 


Pay the Postman—Send_ No Money—Frostproof Cab- 
bage and Onion Plants—Leading Varieties—500, 50c; 
1,000, 90c; 2,000, $1.75. Albany Plant Co., Albany, Ga. 


Bonny Best, Stone, Matchless. 
Wakefield, Dutch. All postpaid: 
. Roscoe Mays. Fitzgerald, Ga. 


Plants—Tomatoes : 
Baltimore. Cabbage: 
500, 65c; 1,000, $1.0 


State Certified, Grade A Yellow Skin ee _ Po- 
tato Plants—Strong, well roeted—$1.65 1,000, 
postpaid. Ready now. W. D. Arnold, Purvis, Miss. 


C.o.d.—Send No Money — Fros oo Cabbage and 
Onion Plants — All varieties — 500, ; 1,000, 90c. 
Prompt shipment. Georgia Plant Co., "Tinie O Ga. 


Long Vine Porto Rico Plants—For April—95c thou- 
sand. Bunch and Dooleys and Triumphs—$1.50; in 
May. Hinkle Plant Farm, Route 6, Cullman, ‘Ala. 


Cabbage and Onion Plants—All per 
00. Tomato and Potato Plants—$1.00 1,000. 
Vrompt shipments. Bill Peters, Ray City, 


Free—New Catalog of Frostproof Plants—Sent_ on 
request. and Onion Plants—500, 
60c; 1,000, $1.00. P. D. Fulwood, Tifton, Ga. 


Certified Triumph and Rico Sweet Potato 
Plants—$1.50 per 1, os. f.0. $2.00, delivered, Cash 
with order. L. T. ‘Rhodes. , 24 Minette, Ala. 


Certified—Running Vine Porto Rico Potato Plants, 
dollar twenty-five per thousand; Bunch Porto Rico, 
Nancy Hall, and Dooley Yam, dollar fifty per t d 
prepaid. Ready April 20th. KR. I. Teem & Sons, 
Route 6, Cullman, Ala. 

CERTIFIED 


PORTO RICO POTATO PLANTS 
$1.50 per thousand; 5,000, $7.00. 
LEADING VARIETIES CABBAGE AND ONION 
PLANTS—500, 50c; 1,000, 75c; 3,000, up, at 50c. 

TOMATO PLANTS—$1.00 per thousand. 
Quality, Count, Promptness Guaranteed. 


AMERICAN PLANT come Incorporated, 
ALMA, GEORGIA 


Improved, State Inspected Red Skin Porto Rico and 
Nancy Hall Potato Piants—$1.50 per 1,000. Large or- 
ders cheaper. C. BR. Redmond, Pelham, Ga. 


F. M. Carter, Rockingham, Georgia — Porto Rico, 
Nancy Hall, Early Triumph Potato Plants—$1.25 per 
1,000. Advise how ship, express or mail. 


Sweet Potato Plants—Nancy Halls and Porto Ricos— 
Good Strong Plants—1,000, . Large lots cheaper. 
Thompson’s Plant Farm, McKenzie, Tenn. 


Red Skin Porto Rico Potato ~~ Tomato Plants— 
$1.25 thousand. Pepper, grow what I sell. 
Guaranteed. G. R. Gardner, eS Ga. 


1,000, ge a 3,000, $2.75; express, 6, 000, $2.75. Prompt 


Certified Potato Plants—Vine Porto Rico, $1.25; 
Bunch Porto Rico, Dooley, Nancy Hall, $1.50 thousand, 
prepaid. W. H, Teem, Cullman, Ala. 


Millions Certified Yellow and Purple Skin Porto Rico 
Potato Plants—$1.50 thousand, prepaid. Prompt ship- 
ment. T. H. Gordon, Rochelle, Ga. 


Porto Rico Potato Plants—Inspected—$1. 15 


$1.00. Marglobe Tomato Plants—75c thou: 


3.00 000, up. 

elve-hour service and count guaranteed. 
=e oy by our State. Southern Plant Farms, Rock- 
ingham, Georgia. 


Frostproof Cabbage, Plants—Leading 
: 500, $1.10; a} ,000, $2. 


Porto Rico Potato Plants—From Grade A 
Running vine, $1.25 thousand; Bunch, $1.50 one 
prepaid. 8S. E. Teem, Foley, a. 


Porto Rico Potato Plants—From Grade A_ Seed— 
Bunch, $1.50 thousand ; Vine, $1.25 thousana, 
prepaid. R. L. Teem, Foley, Ala. 


plants ‘are ready for shipping now. 
a, 


Plant Farms, Valdosta, 


Plants—$1.25 thousand, prepaid. J. 


If any advertiser does not handle your order variet ossed, b med—. 6 a 
for plants in accordance with these terms, then 10, 00: 2 25,000, Express, prepaid: 500, 1,000, $1 
write us. We will see that a satisfactory ad- q 7.50; 100,000, 00. ‘omatoes — Leadi: $1.00 thousand. Catalog Free. Jefferson Farms, Mrs. Roberta Walden, Valdosta, Georgia—Offers Cab- 
justment is made. Our Advertising Guarantee arieties—500, €5c; 1,000, $1.00; 5,000, $4.00; 10,000, Albany, Georgia. bage, Onions, 60c; Potato, Tomato Plants, $1.00 thou- 
is your protection. 50; 25,000, $17 50,000, $32.50; 100,000, $60.00 me sand. Ten names, plants extra, 
PROGRESSIV. 'ARMER-RURALI Porto Rico Potatoes—from Certified seei—500, 75c; C.0.d.—Reliable, Georgia Grown, Frostproof Ca bese 
eraineentine rorcre rea $0. .000, $1.25; 5,000, $6.00; 10,000, 1.00; 25,000, and Onion Plants,—Leading varieties—500, 65c; 1,000. Send No Money—Pay Postman—Frostproof Cabbage, 
J ‘’ 25. 100% Live delivery guaranteed. ‘Sunnydale $1.00. Write for illustra cata and cultural diree- Onion Plants—Prompt shipment—500, ; 1,000, 90¢, 
Farms, Valdosta, Ga. tions. Satisiaction Guaranteed. Piedmont Plant Co., Empire Plant Co., Albany, Ga. 
any, rgia, 

Sweet Potatoes (Certified), Frostproof Cabbage To- Quality Plants—Direct from the Growers—All leading Send No Money — C.0o.d. — Bot Cabbess and 
matoes, Pepper, Onions, Cauliflower, Broccoli 4 varieties. Mossed, labeled, variety named. Frostproof Tapa Plants—Improved Red and Yellow Porto Rico— Onion Plants Now Ready — 60c; 1,000, $1.06. 
sels Sprouts, Collards, Eggplant—Open ld’ grown, Cabbage—500, 85c; 1,000, : 5,000, $6.00; 10,000, $1.25 thousand. Marglobe Tomato—From Certified seed Standard Plant Co., Tifton, Rig 
treated soil. ‘Each variety labeled; roots mossed, wrap- $ oo 500, 75c; 1,000, $1.00; 5,000, ;  —$1. 00; Stone Baltimore, 75 cents thousand. Moss 
ped; shipped ventilated cartons. Full count, safe arrival 10,000, $8.50. Toma’ 5 ¢; 1,000, $1.40; 5,000, packed. Immediate delivery. Colony Plant Co., Genuine Red Skin Porto Rico Potato Plants—$1.6) 
guara % eet Potatoes — Porto Ricos—Postpaid: 7.00; 10,000, $13.50. Porto Rico Potatoes—500, $1.10; itzgerald, Ga. thousand, prepaid; $1.20. 

90, 50c; 200, 75¢; , 90c; 500 $1.20; 1,000, $1.95; ,000, $1.75; 5,000, $8.00. Express prepaid and live - H. F. Alexander, Ousley, Ga. 

2,500, $4.75; Express collect: 2,500, $3. Velvet, delivery guaranteed anywhere. Kentucky Plant & Seed Certified, Tove Yellow Skin Porto Rico, Sweet Potato 
Nancy Hall—Postpaid: 100, 55¢; 200, 85cs 300, 95ec; (o., Hawesville, Ky. Fieahe— ee dy about April 15 to June Ist. 5,000, up, MILLIONS CERTIFIED PURE STRAIN PORTO 

0, $1.25; 1,000, ; 2,500, .50; 2,500, express $1, 25- per 1,000: 5,000, $1.50 per RICO POTATO Plants—$1.60 thousand, 
collect, $3.95. Tomatoes—Marglobe, Gulfexte, Earli- Plant Assortment—200 hee agg | Cabbage, 200 On- collect. Ask for prices on large lots. Cargile, Wholesale, 5,000 up, $1.20 thousand, express collect. 
=. 100 Pep were si" Cauli- Ocilla, Georgia. Prompt Shipments and Satisfaction Guaranteed. 

aid: ; H lower, or Broccoli—a Mixed as want- ALD, ALDO GA. 

1,00; 1,000,°$1.75; 2,500, $4.25; '2,500, express collect,  ed—200, 60c: 550, $1.00: 1,000, $1.75, postpaid; ex- Spring Cabbage and Onion Plants—$1.00 
3.75. Onions—Yellow muda, Cry ax, - press, collect, $1.00 per 1,000. Large, tough, hand se- prepaid. Porto Rico and Red 2. wenete Plants and 
takers, Sweet Spanish—Postpaid: 500, 55c; 1,000, 95¢; lected. Leading varieties. Mossed, labeled, packed in arglobe Tomato Plants—$1.50 thousand, prepaid. Better Quality Porto Rico Potato Plants—For 
500, $2.15; 6,000, ; 6,000, express collect, $3.00. ventilated contain Prompt shipment, satisfaction Prompt shipment. W. J. Davis Plant Co., Valdosta, Ga. shipment—at one dollar per thousand. Prompt 
Cabbage —-Coariocten Wakefield, Early Flat Dutch, guaranteed. Jacksonville Plant Co., Teckscnville. Texas. Deen Plant Co., Baxley, Ga. 

rket, Early Jersey Wakefield, Late Flat Marglobe Tomato Plants—From Certified seed—$1. 

Collards, Georgia Southern—Postpaid: H “One Cent Sale’’—Frostproof Cabbage, Onions, and thousand. Standard Marglobe, Stone, Baltimore, Porto Rico Potato Plants—1,000, $1.15; 
00, 70c; 500, 95c; 1,000, $1.65; 2,500, $3.75: 3,500, Tomatoes—All Leading Varieties — 500, 5lc: 1,000, cents thousand. s mossed. Full count and quality - 2,000, $3.00, postpaid. Count and delivery’ guaranteed 
express collect, $2.50. Pepper — California Wonder; 76c; 2,000; $1.01; 5,000, $2.51; 10,000, $5.01; 50,000, guaranteed. Pitts Plant Co., Fitzgerald, Ga. Geo. ‘Thompson, Odum, . 

by , ® Chinese Giant, -Pimiento, co, $25.01; 100,000, .01. Porto Rico Potatoes — from 
Cayenne; gplant—New York Purple, Black Bey Certified s 500, 75c; 1,000, $1.25; 5,000, $6.00; Porto Rico Potato Plants—$1.25 thousand; five thou- State Inspected, Pure Stock — Porte Rico Potal? 
Broccoli, Brussels Sprouts, Cauliflower—Postpaid: 50, 10,000, 1.00; 25,000, $25.00. Full count, poomes send, $5.00. Cabbage, Onion, Tomato Plants — 75e Plants—95 cents thousand. Any ‘amount; ready 10 
45¢; 100, 55¢; 200, 75c; 300, $1.15; 500, $1.40; 1,000, shipment, live’ delivery guaranteed. South Georgia thousand. Pepper, $1.00. All varieties. Millions I. B. Jones, Screven, Ga. . 
$2.50. W. G_ Farrier Plant’ Company, Omaha, Texas. Farms, Quitman, Ga. offer. Woodard Plant Co., Baxley, Ga. 

Cabbage, Onions, ana Collard Plants—60c per 1,000 

Buy Schroer’s Better Plants—Frostproof Cabbage: Golden Cabbage Plants—Golden Acre, Copenhagen, Dutch, Frostproof Cabbage, Collards, Onions, and Tomatoes— Tomato and_ Potato Plants —$1.00 per 1,000. Dortit 
Acre, Copenhagen Market, Jersey and Charleston Wake- Charleston and Jersey Wakefeld, Danish Ballhead— Plants, Poe thousand. Peppers, $1.25 thousand. Lead- Plant Co., Valdosta, Ga. 
field, Early and Late Flat. Dutch, Wilt Resistant nt All- 000, 80c; 5,000, $3.75; 10,000, $7.00. Pepper Plants— ing varieties. Small garden assortment, $1.00. Pine r 
head Early, Marion Market, and Allseason—500, : California ’ Wonder, Ruby — and Ruby Giant— Grove Plant €o., Pie Grove, Ga. Pure, Certified Red Porto Rico Potato to Plante 
Fate $1.00; .50. Onion: Yellow and White 1,000, $1.50. Certified Tom nts — Marglobe, th d, delivered, in 5,000-or more. J. B. Patters# 
Bermuda, Crystal Wax, Valencia, White and Yellow, Pritchard, Bonny Best, Baltimore—1,000 $1.25; 5,000, Early Florida Grown Tomato Plants—$1.50 per 1,000; Plant Co., Baxley, Ga. 

Sp x 40c ; 7000, $10.00. Youmans P’ Co., Pe Pepper Plants, $1.75 per 1,000; Potato Fast, $1.50: D Tey 
rlisle ert: rade Porto Rico a 100) 
Detroit Red Beet—Same pi ing 


Broecolf, Califlower, 
gplant, ‘Sweet Potato. Write for prices, We 
romptly, only quality plants, true to name 
PState Certified. Schroer Plant Farms, Valdosta, 


Large, Strong Tomato Plants—Ready now. Varieties: 
Earliana, June Pink, Break o ‘Price: 
1,000, $2.50. per and i same price. Fresh 
Green Onion Plants—1,000, $1. 00: 5,000, 
$4.50. Bonnie Plant Farm, Union Springs, Als. 


Certified Nancy Hall, | and Bunch, 
= Sweet Potato Pla 
postpaid. Safe gusranteed. 


1,000, 
Greenfield, Tenn. 


April Toth "73 


Route 6, Cullman, Ala. 


Plants—Bonny Best, N 
ossed, Postpaid: 500, 65c; 
Pope, Ga. 


ew Stone, Mateblet 
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Onion Plants—Crystal Wax, Yellow Bermuda 
6,000, $5.00; 25,000, $12.00; 1000, Mt. Pleasant, __ 
“560.000, $45 00, Onions 50e; 1.000, 
000, $2.50; 10,00, $6.50; 25,000, $15.00, Tomatoes 
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Classified Ads 


Flowers 


Corn 


Prolific Corn—Peck, $1.00; 
$1.75; bushel, $3.25; 


Whatley’s 
ten bushels and over, $3.00; f.0 


Cabbage, Onion, Potato, Tomato 


Million Certified ‘Porto Rico Potato Plants—$1.40 per 
Kimbrel 


1,000; 5,000 or more, $1.25 per 1,000, f.0.b. 


- Selected Kudzu Roots—$10.00 thousand. U. 
Decatur, Tenn. 


Water Lilies—Pink, Blue, Yellow, 65c; White, 35c. 
Pink Lotus, 75c, Water Gardens, Livingston, Ala. 
Kudzu 


S. Wade, 


Whatiey Bros., 


Helena, Ga. 


half 


Crotalaria 


ptemrie~Avecsas fertilizer yield this summer leg- 
ie, $22.00 per acre, besides tremendous tonnage green 
weight ‘for humus, Has doubled crop yields. Can plant 


MOSBORO TWO-EAR SEED CORN—Deep, white, 
firm grain; small white cob. Over twenty years 
breeding selecting from two-eared stalks. 


Similar to Mosby but earlier and better quality. 


in crop rows. Prompt and high germinating seed, me- 
chanically scarified Free pamphlet. Seed scarce. 
impson Nursery, Monticello, Florida. 


1 New Early Strain Crotalaria Spectabilis Matures 110 
Plant Co., Baxley, Ga. Strawberries $2.25 per bushel, f.o.b. Vincent, Ala Days—Scarified Seed, 20 cents per pound; 100 pounds, 
WADE’S SEED FARM, VINCENT, ALA. $15.00. Seed scarce. Shermans, Summerdale, Ala. 
od Yell Skin P Rico Potat Pl t Certified Strawberries—Blakemore, Aroma. mie, 
Improvec e 0007 1 F000, Missionary — Expressed: 1,000, $2. 5,000, $8.75 “‘Whatley’s Prolific ield_ selected. _ Bushel 
Siti 0,000, $75.00; Gandys, 5c hundred nore. Postpaid ; 2.50; 5 bushels, up, $2.27 O. M. Ware, Marshall- Ginseng 
250, $1. $1,75; 1.000, ville, Georgia. Grow Ginseng—World’s highest priced crop. Eas 
Potato and Pepper, $1.00; Cabbage, Tomato, Onion 500 50: "4000, 36.00. side line. Start anywhere. Big demand. All about this 
Plants, All varieties. B. J. Morris & Shelby Plant Farms, ‘Memphis,’ ‘enn. Cotton Clyros Ginseng Co., Box 
a bd est at Tifton for last seven years. Has led for years Ro 3ring 2.00 Pound—s Sale— 
Certified, Red. postal sionary—$1.75 thousand; Aroma, McCli $2.50; in Alabama tests. Either leads or ranks high every- "order," Circular’ "Byee,, 
$1. Fairfax, $5.00. Special peices” large ‘where in wilt- resistant variety tests. Recommended by Patchogue, N. Y. 
gerale order: T. H. Bradford, Jr., Trenton, Tenn. Experiment Station as being the best 
“Millions—Potatoes, Tomatoes, Peppers—$1.50  thou- ; for wilt areas. Good % to.15-16 inch staple; big bo irow Ginseng for Profit—Culture Booklet for stamp. 
sand; Cabbage, Plant Growers, Youngberries bushel: Box 446-F, Miami, Florida. 
saxley, Georgia. Youngberries, , Plackberrige 10. cheaper. Get them from breeder. yne, Gold Seal 
5i > ov, 0; 500, en 
Certified Porto Rico, Potato Plants—one thousand, Sheiby Plant Farms, Memphis, Tenn. Make Money Growing Gold — Details F 
$1.25; five thousand, $6.00. United Plant Growers, Homes: Date ails Free. 
Alma, Georgia. Youngberries—Two-year transplants, thirty-five dol- ’ 
lars per 1,000. D. Austin, Palm Harbor, Florida. SUMMEROUR’S HALF & HALF 
Flat Dutch, Copenhagen Cabbage, Onion Plants— IS STILL THE Grass 
$1.00 thousand, delivered. Macks Plant Farm, Carpet Grass Seed—New, recleaned—10 cents per 
Valdosta, Ga. : Seeds MOST WONDERFUL COTTON pound, H. T. Ferguson, Woouville, Miss. 
Cabbage, 1,000, 75c; Tomatoes and Sweet Pepper, 
500, $1.00; 1,000, $1.50. Lumpkin Plant Co., Luce: COKER’S PEDIGREED SEED THE WORLD HAS EVER Kudzu 
SPECIAL Limited Quantity | COKER'S | PEDI- KNOWN “How to Grow Mrom Sted. 
iJ —Frostproof Cabb d Onion Plants—Now REED CHESTNUT SORGHUM SEED. $ » 4 » N.C. 
ready—500, 60c; 1,000, $1.00. Farmers’ Plant Co., sisaeae for grain and forage—makes large, com- OR . WRITE, Lespedeza 
1; $5.00 bushel DEPT. B, New Crop, Recleaned — Common, Korean, Kobe, and 
Leading Varieties Tomato Plants Now Ready—1,000, E—$1.50 peck; $2.75, % bushel; $5. ushel. 1 Seed — Twelve cents pound. 
$1.00. Year Around Plant Co., Route 1, Guntersville, Write for Your Free Copy of our New Catalog. B. F. SUMMEROUR SEED Jno, W. Wilson, Dyer, Tenn. } 
COMPANY, Lespedeza—No. 1 State Tested—Korean To; Kobe 
Red Skin Porto Rico Potato and Early Triumph Po- Hartsville, 8. C. NORCROSS, GEORGIA. 8lec; Sericea, 17c. No. 2 seed are cheaper.’ Lonok 
tato Plants—$1.50 per 1,000. L. T. Harrington, Alma, Watch this same space for Coker ad next month. i Seed’ Co:, Mooresville, N. C. 


Georgia. 


Hardy Alfalfa Seed, $7.50; Grimm Alfalfa, $10.00; 


Tomatoes — Leading Varieties — 500, $1.00; 1,000, 
$1.50, postpaid. Richard Schramm, East Palatka, Fla. 


Red Clover,, $11.00; Sweet Clover, 00. All 60- 
bushel. Track, Concordia. Return’ seed if not sat 
Geo. Bi , Concordia, Kansas, 


Tomato, 
Prompt shipment. 


Cabbage, Onion Plants—75c per thousand. 


Mitchell Plant Co., Thomasville, Ga. 


Buchanan’s Recleaned Half and Half Cotton Seed— 
Grown along northern edge Cotton Belt. Will Mature 
10 to 15 days earlier than seed grown south. Will 
produce more dollars to an acre than a 


Johnson Grass, Carpet Grass, Cat Tail Millet, Chufas, 
Crotalaria Spectabilis, Georgia Runner Peanuts, Yellow 


1,000. Prompt shipment. A, Youell, Boynton, Fla. 


Field Grown Tomato and eo Plants—$2.00 per 


Field Corn, Whatley’s Prolific Corn, and Velvet Beans. 
Vv. R. Bush, Albany, Ga. 


Spring Plants—Cabbage, Collards, Onions, Tomatoes— 


$1.00 thousand. Lewiston Plant Farm, Lewiston, Ga. 


All Varieties — Field, Mush, and Crowder Peas; 
Watermelon a Cantaloupe; Seed Corn and Peanuts. 
Karsten & Denson Co., Macon, Ga 


Pay Postman—Frostproof Cabbage, 


500, 50c; 1,000, 85c. Postal Plant Co., Albany, Ga. 


Onion Plants— 


e 

0; 500, pounds, $23.00; 
$45.00; ton, $85, 60. Catalog Free. Buchanan's, 
phis, Tennessee. 


Mem- 


Rucker’s Select Cotton—Still leading all varieties in 
9-year test at Georgia State College Agriculture. Write 
for prices and description of our latest high-yielding, 


high-linting, longer staple -. 100-pound lots, $5.75 
per 100 pounds; ton lots, $5.25 p 0 pounds. Rucker 


ay 25 bushel. Runner Peanuts—$1.75 bush- 


Flat Dutch, Copenhagen Cabbage, Onion Plants—80c 


thousand, delivered. T. B. McDonald, Valdosta, Ga. 


Certified—Golden Porto Rico Potato 
a. 


thousand, delivered. S. B. Rogers, Jesup, 


e Cuban Corn—$2.75 bushel; f.o.b. Paige Pinnell, 
Gainesville, Florida. 

Dallis, Carpet grasses; Lespedezas, other clovers; 
Sesbania, Crotalaria, etc. Booklet. Lambert’s, Dar- 


lington, Alabama. 


Ten Leading Vigstottes Sweet Potato Plants—Write 
for prices. Geo. M. Denson, New Site, Miss. 


Cowpeas, 
etc. H. 


Velvet Beans, Peanuts, Chufas, 
M. Franklin & Co., Tennille, Ga. 


Soybeans, 


Frostproof Cabbage Plartits—C.o.d.: 500, 60c; 
1,000, $1.00. W. H. Branan, Gordon, Ga. 


Pink and Red Porto Rico Potato Plants—$1.15 thou- 
sand. RK. D. Raulerson, Rockingham, Ga. 


Certified Porto Rico Potato Plants—$1.25 per thou- 
sand, f.o.b. J. RB. Batten, Winokur, Ga. 


Certified Porto Rico Potato gee a 50 thousand, 
postpaid. -B. E. Tucker, Cullman, Ala 


Nancy Hall, Porto Rico—$1.65 thousand, delivered. 
BRA Williams, Phil Campbell, Ala. 


Certified Porto Rico Potato Plants—$1.25 thousand. 
Wholesale Plant Co., Quitman, Ga. 


Cabbage Plants — Postpaid — 500, 60c; 1,000, 90c. 
John B. Pope, Fitzgerald, Ga, 

Write Carlisle, Valdosta, Georgia for Tomato, Pep- 
per, and Sweet Potato Plants. 


Porto Rico Potato Plants—$1.25 thousand. Pittman 
Fuller. Cecil, Ga. 


Nursery Stock 
Peach Trees — Leading Varieties — $55.00 thousand; 
$6.00 hundred. Apple, Pear, Cherry, Plum, Apricot, 
Fig, Grape, Walnut, Pecan, Ornamentals—Right prices. 
Riverdale Nurseries, Riverdale, Ga. 


Rose Bushes—Everblooming, 15c each, postpaid, Any 
eolor. No order accepted for less than 10 plants. Orders 
filled by colors only. The Rose Garden, Route 4, 
Box P.F., Tyler, Texas, 


Hedge Plants—Amoor River Privet—Evergreen, bushy, 
and strong. One year, $1.25; two years, $3.00 per 100, 
—, Guaranteed to live. Evergreen Nurseries, 

‘onway, 


2-YEAR FIELD GROWN ROSES, 19c 


HARDY, MONTHLY BLOOMERS THAT WILL 
PLEASE THE MOST EXACTING. 


VARIETIES OF ROSES—Red, Pink, genet. Radi- 
Columbia, 


hon 
Briarcliff, John “Russell, Victoria, 
Druski, Sensation, Milady, 
as. Bell, Edel, Etoile 
Geo, Per- 
S—Clb. Talis- 
Los Angeles, Clb. Sunburst, Clb. Staech- 
lin, Clb. Dr. Huey, Clb. Pauls Scarlet, Clb. Meteor, 
Clb. Hoosier Beauty. 
ALL 2-YEAR ROSES—Strong Plants..... EACH 19¢ 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS—Red, Pink, Bronze, Laven- 
der, Purple, White, Yellow—We can furnish strong 
peste in both large flowering and pompons. 


ice on large type 
Price on Pompon type ..........+.+..+-+-. Each 9c 
CALENDULAS—Orange color ...... 


BEGONIAS—White, Pink, Red colors....... Each 18¢ 
LANTANAS—Red, Pink, Lavender, White.. Each 15c 
CARNATIONS—Red,* Pink Each 10c¢ 
FLOWER PLANT COLLECTION — 25 Verbenas, 25 


Stocks, 25 25 Petunias 
ALL 100 PLANTS for $1.00 Postpaid 
Each 12¢ 


GERANIUMS—Red, Pink, White, Salmon... 
FERNS—Lace, Feather, or Swords.......... Each 13¢ 
CANNA BULBS—Red, Pink, Bronze........ Each 5c 
RIVER PRIVEE HEDGE PLANTS— 
i—2 to 3 ft. . Each 10¢ 
10 for 70c; ‘$1. 100 for “$5. ‘50, 
‘WE PAY ALL THE POSTAGE — SHIP TO YOU 
C.0.D.—GUARANTEE EVERYTHING TO 
ARRIVE IN GOOD SHAPE, 


NAUGHTON FARMS, 


WAXAHACHIE, TEXAS. 


Five One-year Azal 
Azaleas, $1.50" aleas, postpaid; 5 two-year 
paid; 
Wight Nursericn any col General catalog free. 
Earl, 


New 
Mise free. Nurseries, 


Dahlias 


sine Dahlias—Twelve, 


e pewriter. 
Dablia Garden, Reidsville, 


Soybeans, Cowpeas, Korean Lespedeza, Garden Seeds. 
McCarty Seed Co., Evansville, Indiana. 


Cowpeas, Soybeans, Seed Sweet 
Hickory Seed Co., Hickory, N. € 


Sells Seeds—Catalog 


Memphis 
Beans 


Potatoes. 


Free. Buchanan’s, 


WARNING—Since leading authorities advise us that 
it is difficult to tell the difference between Otootan 
and Black Ebony seeds and therefore there may be 
substitution of Bi Black Ebony for Otootan without any 
attempt to defraud, our advertising guarantee does 
not cover Otootan seeds. e believe all advertisers 
offering Otootan Soybeans in our columns are honest 
and responsible, but we are not liable for losses due 
to substitution of Black Ebony Soybeans for Otootans. 


Bean Beetle Doesn’t Destroy Chinese 
Stringless Beans—planted by College of Agriculture, 
Athens, Georgia, Horticultural Department, for testing. 
Quality approved. Only small amount bean beetle dam- 
. Copy approval letter on application. Excellent as 
shelled or snap beans. Bears until frost. 150 Seed 50 
cents; 400 seed, April to June. J. J. 
Si 19 Brook N.W., Atlanta, Ga. 


Climbing 


rive, 


For Sale—Ninety-day Speckled Velvet Beans—Sound 
and clean, in even weight bags, one dollar bushel, f.0.b. 
Butler & Faulk, Danville, Ga. 


2,000 Bushels Recleaned 90-Day Velvet Beans—2%- 
bushel bags, $1.00 bushel; in pod, $16.00 ton. Fred 
Bennett, Eastman, Georgia. 


Ninety-day Velvet Beans—Clean, gathered without 


rain. $1.75 for 2-bushel bag. Albert Haisten Hard- 
ware, Brundidge, Ala. 

eed Soybeans for Sale—New crop, recleaned; two- 
bushel bags. Price right. W. F. Winstead, Ransom- 
ville, North Carolina. 


rl 
Dept. 23, ‘Alpharetta, 


WANNAMAKER’S WONDER-WILT, 1 1-16, 
and WANNAMAKER-CLEVELAND 


BIG BOLE 
$2.00 and $1.75 Bus 
Ton Lots, $1.70 and $1. cy Bushel 
Prompt Shipment — Personal Attention. 


W. W. WANNAMAKER, 


ST. MATTHEWS, S. C. 
The Originator and Breeder. 


Stoneville No. 2—Pure, ginned 
Hill one-variety gin. 
early. Bags, 100 pounds b 
bushel, here. W, H. Bolton, Box 436, Griffin, Ga. 


Recleaned Half and Half Cotton Seed—$3.00 per 
100 pounds, graded and sacked, f.o.b. our station. We 
guarantee our seed to give satisfaction. Prompt ship- 
ment. John A. Peddy & Son, Henderson, Tenn. 


PIEDMONT PEDIGREED 
CLEVELAND BIG BOLL 
COTTON SEED “BEST BY 


2.00 per bushel 
1.90 per bushel 
50 Bushels or more....$1.75 per bushel 
A card will bring you our 24-page Catalog, contain- 
ing a lot of valuable information to any farmer. 
PIEDMONT PEDIGREED FARM, 
J. O. M. SMITH, Owner and Mgr., COMMERCE, GA. 


D P L Selected Planting Seei—40 per cent lint; 
Inch to inch thirty-second staple. $1.30 per bushel. 
Tate & Company, Brooksville, Miss. 


Cooks Wilt Resistant Cotton Seed—$1.25 per bushel. 
Bred eleven years for resistance to root knot 
blight on heavily infested We buy no aced, 
Ballard Brothers, Troy, Ala. 


WHEN BUYING COTTON SEED 


MARA SURE OF STAND: DS 
AND YIELDS BY I SEED 
TREATED WITH 2% CERESA 
Better results more than repay the al extra cost. 
Treatment prevents the seed from rotting under 
unfavorable soil conditions and also reduces seedling 


Cottonseed Co., Georgia. 


re-cleaned ; 


land. 


1,000 _Bushels Speckled Velvets, 95% germination— 
$1.00; Bunch, $3.00; Otootans, $6.00. Jack Burch, 
Chester, Ga. 


Early Speckled Velvet per 


bushel. Money order with order. C. L. Wood, Harrison, 
Georgia. 
90-Day Running 00 bushel. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. C. Wilson, Davisboro, Ga. 
Fancy 90-Day Velvets, 90c bushel; genuine Bunch 
Velvets, $2.70. J. H. Palmer, Tennille, Ga. 


Cantaloupes 
OUR EXTRA EARLY DELICIOUS 


25 to 50 Cantaloupes per Vine—Best of all. 
LARGB PACKAGE SEED, 25c, Stamps or Coin. 
Catalog Free. 


GRAND BAY MELON FARMS, Grand Bay, Ala. 


Chufas 


ah Seed— Peck, $1.00; bushel, $3.50; not prepaid. 
W. A. Smith, Perkinston, Miss 


Corn 


Whatley’s Prolific Seed Corn—Feld selected from 
stalks having two to six ears each; carefully plead, 
nubbed, and hand- shelled. Prices, here, pec! 
helt bushel, $1.50; bushel, $2.75. W. H. Bolton, 
Box 436, Griffin, Ga. 


Pigott’s True-type Little Red Cob is the South’s 
Premier Seed Corn -— Two and three stalk. 
Hundred pounds in shuck shells six pecks of 
dollars and half per bushel. B. W. Pigott, Tylertown, 
Mississippi. 


DAVIS PROLIFIC SEED CORN 


Often Referred to as 
DAVIS POOR LAND CORN. 


35 YEARS’ BREEDING 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR AND PRICES. 
CLARENDON DAVIS, 


HUNTSVILLE, ALABAMA. 
e Whatley’s—First year; hand picked and nubbed; 


off. Write for list of breeders supplying 
2% Ceresan-treated seed; also Free Booklet 26-G. 


BAYER-SEMESAN COMPANY, 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE, 


Rhyne’s Cook is More Wilt-Resistant and Productive 
as any Cotton—On 109 acres I produced 114 bales. Seed 
one year from mass = selection, $1.50 bushel. Brady 
C. Rhyne, Benton, 


Three Bales per Acre—Weather conditions ideal, Best 
Heavy Fruiter we ever had. Write for special prices 
on Heavy Fruiter and free seed offer. Vandiver Seed 
Co.,Lavonia, Ga. 


D.P.L, COTTON SEED—Improved by Field Selec- 
tion from Best Plants and Large Bolls—Carefully 
screened each year. 40% Lint; 1l-inch staple. 

- pen seed practically eliminated. $4.25 per 100 

unds, f.0.b. Vincent, Ala. 

WADE S SEED FARM, VINCENT, ALA. 

Half and Half Cotton Seed—Pure, 

graded, recleaned seed. $4.00 per 100 pounds, 
per ton. Booklet Free. Crook Bros., Luray, Tenn. 


Cotton with World’s Record Yield—Big prize for best 
5 acres. Get prices and free bushel offer. Five names 
appreciated. Seed Farms, Danielsville, Ga, 


THE BALANCED COTTON 


BROOKE’S ONE FORTY-FOUR 
One ne Staple. Forty-four per cent Lint. 
rop us a Card for Particulars. 
CANTON, GA. 


machine culled, 
00 


J. H. BROOKE SEED CO., 
Northern Grown Half and Half—A very early co’ 
Price—100, $3.40; 500, $16. 00: 
M. Jones, Lexington, Tenn. 


Improved 307-6 Wilt-resistant Cook Cotton — Good 


staple, carefully ginned; $1.50 bushel. E. F. Cauthen, 
Originator, Auburn, Ala. 
Half and Half—High linting, big boll, Catalog free. 


John M. Bligh, Decatur,- Alabama, 


Crotalaria 
Crotalaria—King of Soil Builders—Summer Legume 

Adds tremendous amounts nitrogen and humus.. Cut 
fertilizer cost in half; double corn, cotton, other crop 
yields. Unbelievable growth, even on poor land. Ferti- 
lizer, lime not required. Ask your County Farm Agent 
or U. S. Department Agriculture. 

Carolinas Crotalaria Company, Camden, 8, 


$25 50. bushel. Also pure Stoneville PCottor on Seed, firs 
bushel. All f.o.b. H, H. Fitzpatrick, 
Ga. 


Best Quality Scarified Sericea 
pound bags or over. 
‘Tennessee. 


Lespedeza Seed—25- 
Henderson Sericea Farm, Dresden, 


Lespedeza Sericea Seed — Scarified and Certified — 
Write Frank M. Nash, Treas., Mt. Gilead, N, €. 


Korean Lespedeza — 99.50% Pure—7%ec per pound. 
Harry Gatton, Elizabethtown, Kentucky. 


Lespedeza—New 
A. E. Robertson, 


Common, Kobe, Korean, 76, Sericea—Free literature. 
Lambert's, Darlington, Ala 


Crop 


7 cents pound. 
Trenton, Ala 


Lespedeza—All varieties. 
Tennessee, 


W. P. Dearing, Covington, 


Peanuts 

Seed Peanuts——Order now. Good quality seed peanuts 
are scarce; prices will be higher later on. Small 
White Spanish, Georgia Runners, and Virginia Bunch, 
in hull, six one-half cents per pound. Also we can 
furnish small White Spanish shelled, ten cents per 
pound. Cash with order; f.o.b. Farmers’ Gin Company, 
Edison, Georgia 


Improved Spanish Peanuts—Shelled for planting—12c 
pound. Glenwood Farm, Brooks, Ga. 


Peas 


Cowpeas, Recleaned — Mixed Clays, $1.75; Clays, 
$1.85; Biloxis, $2.75; f.o. b Orangeburg, S. C. Shuler 
& Smoak, Orangeburg, S. ©. 

Get My Prices on Field Peas, White Crowders, Soy- 
beans, Seed Corn, Sorghum Seed, and Peanuts. Geo. 
M. Callen, Selma, Ala. 


Brabham and Iron Peas, $2.15 per bushel; New aan 
$1.85 per bushel. Wright & Solomon, Fort Valley, Ga 


Peas—Clay, mixed, $1.60 bushel; Clays, $1.65 bushel. 
J. M. Hayes, Thomson, Ga. 


Sorghum 

Improved Hodo—For extra quality syrup. I 

400 gallons per acre, 1934. Late variety. 

pound, $3.00 bushel, f.o0.b. 
Winona, Miss 


made 
Fifteen cents 
J. W. Fisackerly, 


Watermelon 
QUICK CASH CROP 
-EARLY MARKET QUEEN—THE 
SIXTY-DAY WATERMELON 
WILT RESISTANT 


EARLY — ETEST MOST PROLIFIC 
WATERMELON FOR HOME OR MARKET. 


TESTED- SEED 
% Acre Size, 50c; 1 Acre, $1.50; 
5 Acres, $6.25. Postpaid. 


WATERMELON AND CANTALOUPE 
CATALOG FREE. 
ORDER FROM ORIGINATORS. 


GRAND BAY MELON FARMS, 
GRAND BAY, ALABAMA. 


Poultry and Eggs 


Poultry Tribune—America’s Poultry Maga- 
zine — Southern Edition, five yea $1.00; one year 
trial, 25c, Poultry Tribune, Dept. cr “68, Mount Morris, 


Ilinois. 
Baby Chicks 


Buy Our Master Brec Chicks — They Cost You No 
More—Purebred, stock. Selected, bred, mated 
29 years by one of America’s oldest reliable firms; as- 
sures greater egg production, larger eggs, bigger broil- 
ers, more profits. Master bred 8S. C. Rhode Island Reds, 
Barred, Buff, White Rocks, Buff Orpingtons, White 
Wyandottes — $7.95, 100; $39.25, 500; $77.50, 1,000. 
Large Type White’ Leghorns, Brown,’ Buff. Leghorns 
Anconas—$7.45, 100; $36.75, 500; $72.50, 1,000. Heavy 
$69.00. 1,000. Mixed— 


Columbia Wya New Hampsh 


ndott 
Jersey White 45, 


100; $10 1,000. Can 
ship c.o.d. We -pay postage. Titdod mi ed, antigen 
method tched in modern Smiths. Every chick backed 
by 14- -day ‘ivabiuits guarantee, described in Free cata- 
log. Can immediate or future deliver Order 


ry. 
direct from this ad. (Compliance 10 Clover Valley 
Poultry Farm and Hatchery, Box 24, Ramsey, Indiana. 


Davis Chicks — 3,000,000 this year. 10,000 satisfied 
customers. (Why?) High quality chicks, reasonable 
prices and 14 days protection against possible loss. 
Chicks from B.W.D. tested stock and hatched in new 
65,000 Egg Unit Smith Electric Incubators. Barred, 
Buff, White Rocks, 8. ©. Reds, White Wyandottes, 


$7.95 $23.70; 500, $39.00. New Hampshire 
Rew is, R. ds, Rhode Island "Whites, Silver Laced 
and ‘Columbian Wyandottes—100, $8.45: 500, $41.50. 
White, Black Giants, and Brahmas—100, $9.95. Tom 
Barron strain White Leghorns, Buffs, Brown horns, 
and Anconas—190, $7.45; 300, $22.20; 500, $36.75; 
1,000, $73.00. Heavy mixed—$6.75, 0. ssorted 


mixed—$6.00, 100. We pay postage and: make prompt 
shipment. Davis Poultry Farm, Route 16, Ramsey, Ind. 


oan Intermedia—New Forage and Ni 
und; 10 pounds, up, 30c. Not prepaid. 


trogen—35e 
Stricklers, 
Trig Point, Miss. 


(Classified ads continued on next page) 
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Classified Ads 


Baby Chicks 


Grace’s Triple A Gold Banner Chicks—Immediate 
shipments, Lowest prices. Flocks blood tested 7 years. 
Standard ‘antigen and tube agglutination tests.” Big 
type chicks from master bred floci.s. Triple A Quality 
at Grade A Prices, Order aa and save. White, Buff 
Leghorns, assorted heavies—100, $7.45. Reds, Barred, 
White, Buff Rocks, Meee Wyanuottes, Buff Orpingtons, 
White’ Minorcas—$7.9 White Langshans, White Orp- 
imgtons, Jersey White "Giants, Andalusians—$8.00. 
Assorted, lights and heavies—$7.25. Write for prices 
on Grace’s Superior Quality Gold Banner Chicks. Guar- 
anteed 100% live arrival. $1.00 down books your order. 
Prepaid if cash sent in full. Grace’s Hatchery, Box 5, 
Chillicothe, Missouri. 


GONTINENTAL, CHICRS 


Prepaid -- 100 per cent Live Delivery. 
SHIPMENTS MONDAYS AND THURSDAYS 
25 50 


White or Brown Leghorns........ $2.15 $4.00 $7.50 
Buff Leghorns, Anconas.......... 2.15 4.00 7.50 
Rhode Island Reds, Barred Rocks 2.35 4.20 7.90 
Wh. Wyandottes, Buff Orpingtons. 2.35 4.20 7.90 
Silver Laced Wyandottes... . 2.50 4.50 8.40 
Black, White, But? Minorcas..... 2.50 4.50 8.40 
Lt. Brahmas, Jersey Blk. Giants. 2.75 4.75 8.90 
Jersey White Giants............. 3.00 5.00 9.40 


CONTINENTAL HATCHERY, 


BOX G, MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Dubois Chicks-—-Postage paid. Hatched in latest mod- 
el all Electric Smith Incubators. All flocks blood tested 
and culled for egg production each year. Prompt deliv- 
ery. Fourteen-day guarantee. Barred, White, or_Buff 
Rocks, White Wyandottes, Buff Orpingtons, Rhode 
Island Reds—$7.40 per 100. Silver Laced Wyandottes, 
Rhode Island Whites—$7.90 per 160. White or Black 
Ciants, Light Brahmas, Columbian Wyandottes, New 
Hampshire Reds—$9.40 per 100. White or Buff Minor- 
cas—$7.35 per 100. White Leghorns (English strain), 
Buff Leghorns, Anconas—$6.90 per 100. Heavy mixed— 
$6.50 per 100. Assorted mixed—$6.30 per 100. Dubois 
County Hatchery, Box 670, Huntingburg, Indiana. 


HULL’S DELTA CHICKS ARE 
PROFITABLE CHICKS 


LEADING BREEDS — $7.50 PER 100, UP. 
25 50 100 500 


8. C. White Leghorns..... $2.15 $4.00 $7.50 $37.50 


8S. C. Rhode Island Reds... 2.35 4.20 7.90 39.00 
Barred Plymouth Rocks. ... 2.35 4.20 7.90 39.00 
Buff Orpingtons .......... 2.35 4.20 7.90 39.00 
White Plymouth Rocks.... 2.35 4.20 7.90 39.00 
White Wyandottes ....... 2.35 4.20 7.90 39.00 
Heavy Assorted .......... 2.15 4.00 7.50 37.50 
Breeders. 


Make Excellent Broilers, Layers, 
PREPAID — LIVE DELIVERY GUARANTEED. 


J; ¢. HULL. HATCHERY, 
3361-G SUMMER AVE., MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Purebred Hi--Grade Chicks — Bred for big broilers, 
good layers, large eggs. Single Comb Keds, Barred, 
Buff, White Rocks, White Wyandottes, Buff Orpingtons, 
Anconas, large type White Leghorns, Brown, Buff Leg- 
horns—100, $7.45; 500, $36.75; 1,000, $72.50. White 
and Buff Minorcas, Silver Laced, Columbia Wyandottes, 
New Hampshire Reds—$8. Jersey White Giants— 
$10.45. Heavy assorted, $6.75. Assorted mixed, $6.30. 
Can ship c.o.d, We pay postage. All chicks backed by 
14-day Livability Guarantee, described in catalog. Im- 
mediate or future deliveries. Order from ad. (Compli- 
ance 7759.) Glendale Hatchery, Box 38, Milltown, Ind. 


Thornwood Blooded Chicks — Hatched in World’s 
Largest Incubators—Make record layers and extra pound 


to raise. AA Grade ( 
(antigen 


Giants, White, 
Silver Laced Wyandottes, Jersey White Glants, $9.00; 
Heavy mixed breeds, $6.50; Assorted, $5.50. 100% 
Live delivery guaranteed. (Catalog Free. Thornwood, 
Box 417, Crandall, Indiana. 


PAMOUS 


Thousands Hatching. Blood Tested 10 consecutive 
years. Superior grade, from old hens’ eggs. 
Weandettes, Reds, Black Minorcas, Anconas, Rocks 

-45; 500, $41.75. 
ania’ ‘Buff, big English White, beautiful Dark 
Rose, rey Single Comb Brown Leghorns—100, 
$7.95; $39.25. 


deduct le each from above prices. 


Heavy Assorted 
Write for Buff, White Minorca, Blue Andalusian, 


a Giant p rice 
Day-old Pullets—-Low as $145.00 per 1,000. 


Write for special peer chicks. Remember Sexed 
Chicks. Thousands hatching. 

All Prices Prepaid — 21 Varieties. 
ATZ’S HATCHERY, Box 11, MILLTOWN, IND. 


Chicks of Distinction — We Guarantee Livability— 
Large, 


Flocks blood tested and culled each year. 


selected eggs set. 


Two Hundred Babies—100% live arrival. 


Coder your chicks from Farmer 


re guaranteed reliable. 


Baby Chicks 
Breeis—Blood tested, persona] super- 
Barred and White Rocks, Wy- 
25; 50, $4.00; 100, $7.75. Orp- 


Chicks — All 
vision, stained antigen. 
andottes 2.2 
ingtons—25, 
White Leghorns—25 5, $2 f 60. 
White’ Giants, Brahmas- 2°75; 50, $5.00; 100, 
ay 50, Reduction, 500 lots. $1.00 books order, balance 

o.d. Prepaid, 100% live delivery. Catalog. Jones 
Hatohery, Gallatin, Tenn. 


Salem’s Quality Chicks—Rarred, 
Reds, Wyandottes, and Orpingtons, Minore::s—$7. 
100. N. H. Reds, R. I. Whites, Silver Laced, pi So 
bian Wyandottes—-$7.95,. 100. Giants and Brahmas~~ 
. White, Buff, and ah Leghorns, Ancona: 
$6.95, 100. Heavy mixed—$6.50. Assorted mixed— 
$6.30. Chicks postpaid; live arrival guaranteed. Salem 
Hatchery & Poultry Farm, Box 21, Salem, Indiana. 


IDEAL BABY CHICKS 
WE HATCH THREE TIMES A WEEK, 
Purebred and Bred-to-Lay Strains. 

Big English White 
Reds, White and Barred 
White Wyan:lottes, Buff 

Black and White Giants..... 
Black and White Minorcas 
Prepaid, Alive Delivery—Quick Deliveries. 


IDEAL HATCHERIES, 
DEPT A, BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


Buff, White Rocks, 


Biggest Eges of any Pen in 
— 1932 World’s 

M bigger 
Livability Guaran- 


Bagby Layers—Laid 
Georgia Government Laying 
Champions—317.8 egg average per 
prefits in 1935 with Bagby Chicks. 
tee protects against loss first 2 weeks. ee and 
Sex Guaranteed chicks. Low prices. Big discounts on 
advance orders. Free catalog. Bagby Poultry Farm and 
Hatchery, Box 613, Sedalia, Missouri; 


Drumm’s Sovereign Strains—From the Largest Poul- 
try Breeding Farm South—Approved by Purina Research 
Service. State tested five years; 100% free of white 
diarrhea. Trapnesting under Mississippi R.0.P. Al 
select flocks, mated to R.O.P. or equal :00- to 315-egg 
dams. Southern Champion Layers Work’ s Fair. Cat- 
alog Free. Drumm Egg Farms, Box 100, Hattiesburg, 
Mississippi. 


STURDY TESTED CHICKS 
QUICK DELIVERIES, 


ALL PURE, BRED-TO-LAY STRAINS. 
Postpaid — 100% Live Delivery Guaranteed. 


ar 
White Plymouth Rocks......... 
R, I. Reds, Buff Orpingtons, etc...... : 795 per 100 

J. B. GORMAN & SONS, Hatchery Dept., 
2330 Second Avenue, No., Birmingham, ‘Ala. 


Nelson’s Chicks — $5.75, up. _ Wonderful breeding. 


Matings headed by males from Best ROP, Egg Bred 
Large eggs. Big 


strains. Officially pullorum tested. 
body weights. Send for catalog before you buy. Free 
practical brooding instructions. Nelson’s Hatchery, 


Box 64, Kahoka, Missouri 


Trail’s End Superior Quality Bred Chicks — From 
pullorum tested an:i wormed breeders only. Over forty 
years’ breeding experience. Rocks, ghorns, H 
broiler chicks. Please write for free interesting in- 
formation and low prices. Trail’s End Poultry Farm, 
Gordonsville, Va. 


LINDSTROM CHICKS 
24-Hour Service on Many Varieties. 
SEXED STARTED, AND DAY-OLD CHICKS 
From Lindstrom—One of World’s Largest Model 
Poultry Plants. Latest scientific equipment for in- 
creasing egg production. Hundreds Awards in Na- 
tional Egg Contests. ONE MILLION CAPACITY. 
Quick Herries — LOW PRICES — Write Today. 

ARGAIN CHICK BOOK FREE. 
LINDSTROM HATCHERY & POULTRY FARM, 
314 Lindstrom Road, Clinton, Missouri. 


Here’s a Bargain!—Per 100: Brown, White Leghorns, 
heavy assorted, $7.25; Barred, White Rocks, Reds, Buff 
Orpingtons, White Wyandottes, $7.40; prepaid. Big, 
strong, livable chicks, Order from ad. Catalog Free. 
Steele’s Hatchery, Box 110, Wellsville, Missouri. 


yandottes, Barred, nit 
Buff Rocks, Mino s—10 

40; 500, $36.50. 


— ii 
proeds—100. 36. 50: 500, $32.50. 


ing 22 varieties. 
and Cockerels. Postage prepaid. Heizer’s 
Hatchery, Box 3-C, New Albany, Indiana. 


Bu 
White (big. type), Dark 
6. Assor 


to above prices for chicks from Old Hens’ Eggs. Hatch- 
Write for prices on Day-old Pullets 
Quality 


CHICKS — BLOOD T 
PERSONAL SUPERVISION. Stained Antigen. 


Leghor: R. $2.40; 50, $4.15; 100 
Games—25, $2.50: 
B 


50, a 100, $8.75; 


Heavy assorted—25, $2.25; "a 90: 100 
Assorted, all breeds—35, 


50, "$4.75; 100, $8.85; 500, 500, $43.00. 


ther reduction in thousand lots. 
If preferred, balance c.o.d. 


PALMER HATCHERY, G. T, CARTER, Lessee, 
Shelbyville, Tennessee. 


ESTED for White Diarrhea— 


‘Buff Black Breasted 


uff Legho nas — 25, $2.25; 
$7.60; 500, $7. 15. Jersey Black Giants, 


Postage 
100% alive delivery. Prompt suement. Fur- 
A books order. 
For producers, 
order our Hollywood Leghorns. Free catalog on request. 


First Quality 
with Woodlawn Chicks. 
and vigor before shipping. All 


popular breeds. 


Atlanta. 


Chicks—Make this season profitable 
Every chick selected for size 
t 


prices. Woodlawn Hatcheries, 510 Piedmont Avenue, 


Hardy Ozark Chicks—For Eggs and Profit—20 Best 

ee $6.30, up. Prompt shipments, c.o.d. Special 

rs. Free Catalog. Send postcard. Bush Greene 
County Hatchery, Springfield, Missouri. 


DIXIE BIRMINGHAM HATCHED CHICKS 
From Hardy Purebred Stock. 

AAA Hollywood White Leghorns, 50 100 500 

Records 250 eggs up; trapped. .$5.00 $9.00 $45.00 

Big Type White Leghorns....... 4 7.95 38.75 
Reds, Barred and White 

White Wyandottes, Orpingtons... 4.25 7.95 38.75 

$1.00 per 100 higher. 

Selections ......... $2.00 per 100 higher. 


100% Live Delivery. 
DIXIE HATCHERIES, BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


x 
> 


Baby Chicks 


—_ Chicks—White Leghorns, Barred, Buff, White 

White Wyandottes, Buff Orpingtons, ds, 
White, Black Giants, assorted breeds. Certificate 8523. 
Maple View Hatchery, Henshaw, Ky. 


CHOICE “EGGLINE-QUALITY” CHICKS 


May or June Delivery — Order Now. 

R.O.P. Sired R. I. Reds and AAA 25 50. 100 

Grade Rocks, Leghorns, ee 50 $4.75 $8.2: 
Minoreas, Leghorns (any color)... 1.90 
Reds, White or Barred Rocks..... 2.00 
Big Eng. or Tancred Leghorns... 2.00 
Heavy breeds, assorted........... 1.75 
Prepaid, 100% Alive Delivery. 


April Gelivery, le per chick higher. 
MUSCLE SHOALS HATCHERY, Florence, Ala. 


Sex Guaranteed Chicks at Lowest Prices — Day-old 
Cockerels and Pullets — All leading breeds. Highest 
quality. Missouri accredited. Free catalog. Clardy 
Hatchery, Route 5, Ethel, Missouri. 

Try Our Baby Chicks—You will be satisfied. They 
come from the very best flocks; blood tested. All popu- 
lar breeds. Write for prices. Daniel Boone Hatchery, 
Erin, Tennessee. 


Turkeys 


Mammoth Bronze—Direct from greatest prize flocks 
in America. Eggs, 30c each. Lots of 50 or more, 25c. 
Duncan Farm, Route 2, Vicksburg, Miss. 


Quality Bronze Turkey Eggs—Paymaster Seed Corn— 
Circulars. MeKee’s Orpington Farm, Watertown, Tenn, 


Post paid—Guaranteed satisfaction. Chewing, 7 pounds, 
$1.00; Smoking, 9. Bu.ord Tilley, Dresden, Tenn. 


Miss Ethel Reich, 


Bronze Eggs—$3.25 per dozen. 
Route 4, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


Eggs—$2.50 dozen. 


Bourbon Red Turkey Mitto 


McCombs, Winfield, Ala. 


Giant Turkey Eggs. Lee’s Turkey Farm, 
ja 


Red Oak, 


Poultry Supplies 
Write for Brower’s New Big Supply Catalog and 
Poultry Guide—Shows largest line of poultry equipment 
in world; over 425 items; filled with poultry information, 
Lower prices. Brower Mfg. Co.. Dept. P-4, Quincy, Ill, 


Livestock 


Essex 
Wyman Bargeron, Sardis, Ga. 


Registered Essex. 


Hampshires 
Registered Hampshires. Ellis Farms, Cleveland, Ala, 


0. I. C. and Chester White Boars, Bred Gilts, Sows, 
Choice Pigs—No kin. Pedigrced, prolific. Fred Bue- 
bush, Sciota, Illinois. 


0. I. C. Hogs—On time. 
greed. Originators. L. 


Salem, Ohio. 
Poland-Chinas 
Spotted Poland Chinas. Fox Bros., Sevierville, Tenn. 


Dairy Goats 
Dairy Goat Journal, Dept. PF, oe: Nebraska— 
Monthly magazine. 25c yearly; months,’ 10c. 


Two or More Breeds 
Highest Quality Purebred Guernsey Bulls and Heif- 
ers. Hampshire Boars and Gilts. Reasonable prices, 
Gayoso Farms, Horn Lake, Miss. 


Dogs 


NOTICE:—IN ORDERING TRAINED HUNTING 
DOGS ON TRIAL the buyer is required to return 
unsatisfactory dogs within the specified time accord- 
ing to advertiser’s contract. Unless otherwise stated 
in ad, buyer pays express charges both ways on 
returned dogs. 


Pigs, no relation. Pedi- 
B. Silver Co., Box 58, 


BABY CHICES 
AAA HOLLYWOOD S. C. WHITE LEGHORNS. 
AAA TANCRED S. C. WHITE LEGHORNS. 
From High Egg Records Trapnest Hens. 
Tested for B.W.D. The males used to head these 
matings are individually pedigreed, out of dams 
with high trapnest records, 280 eggs up. 
PULLETS, 8 to 10 Weeks. Write for Low Prices. 
ALABAMA POULTRY FARMS 
Route 1, Box 90, Calera, , 
Baby Chicks—Six breeds and h 
ly. Ask for low, prepaid, live delivery ngiens. 
Poultry Farm, Box 243-L, Starkville, Miss 
Increase Your Poultry Profits with Sterling Chicks— 
Write for catalog and special chick offerings. Sterling 
Hatchery, Box 11, Ramsey, Indiana. 


BIG HUSKY CHICKS 
NOW READY 


Prepaid and Live Arrival Guaranteed. 
50 «6-100 300 


1eavy assorted, week- 
Lampkin 


Reds, Wh. Rocks, B’d 
Orpingtons, Wyandt ‘3. 25 $4.00 $7.50 $21.00 
. Leghorns, Br. Leghorns. 


Free Dog Book — Polk Miller’s Famous Dog Book 
on Diseases of Dogs—lInstrutions on feeding, care, and 
breeding, with — chart. 48 pages. Illustrated. 
Write for Free cop *olk Miller Products Corp., 
1026 W. Broad st.” "pichmond, Va. 

Largest Kennels—Offers Quality 

Dogs—Sold cheap. Trial allowed. We pay 
portation. Dixie Kennels, Inc., B-9, Herrick, nS ilinols, 


Rat Terrier Pups — Bred for _ratters. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Crusader, Kennels, Stafford, Kansas. 


Newfoundland Puppies — Real heme guards, farm 


helpers. Springstead, Osborne, Kansas. 
English Shepherd Trained Dogs and Puppies. 
H, W. Chesinut, Chanute, Kansas. 


Ferrets 
2,000 Ferrets—Get a Ferret—Clear vot piece of rats; 
chase rabbits out of burrows. ok on care 
and working. Free. Levi Farnsworth, 1-C, New 


London, 
Ferrets—Females, $2.50; males, $2.00; pair, $4.00. 
Muzzles, 20c. Clean your buildings of rats. Free 


booklet. Glendale Ferret Co., Wellington, Ohio. 


eavy Assorted .......... 3.75 7. 19.50 ° 
white 3.00° 5.50 10.00 .... Miscellaneous 
FLORENCE HATCHERY, ALA. A l 
100% Pullet or €ockerel Chicks Guaranteed — We gent alesmen 
Gholson’s Hatchery, Don’t Be a Job Hunter—Start your own business on 


pioneered this. Write us first. 
Box 100, McLeansboro, Illinois. 


No hard times; no lay-offs; always your 


our capital. 
own boss. Hundreds average $3,000 to $5,000 annual 


Baby Chicks—Rocks, Reds, Black and White Giants, 
and Leghorns—$7.50 and up. Hamilton's Electric Hatch- 
ery, Grove Hill, Alabama. 


sales year after year. We supply stocks, equipment 00 
credit. 200 Home necessities. Selling experience unnee- 
essary. Wonderful opportunity to own pleasant, digni- 
profitable business, backed by world-wide Industry. 


White Leghorn Chicks.» 8c; R. I, Reds, 9c; delivered. 
Bronze Turkey Poults, 25¢ each. 
Hatchery, Atmore, Ala. 


Ramsey’s Atmore 


Write, Rawleigh, Dept. D-U-PGF, Memphis, Tenn 


gents—Smash Go Prices!—Santos Coffee, 12c pound 
$1.00 size Tonic, 14c. Razr 


Alive Delivery. 100 


bred AAA Whrite Leghorns. 84. 30 
Reds, Barred and White Rocks......... 


SATILLA HATCHERIES, Box 835, Waycross, Ga. 


100 Sticks Chewing Gum, 1%. 
150 Other Bargains. Experience suenhananeiad Write, 
Carnation Co., PR, St. Louis, 


Amazing Opportunity to Make $60.00 a Week—Opet- 
ate neighborhood branch of great national chain coffee 
routes. I furnish everything. No capital required. Snap 
up your locality. Write, Albert Mills, 8968 Monmoull 


Buff Leghorn prepaid. Won- 


derful layers. Catalog. Jones, Gallatin, 


Tennessee, 


Cincinnati, Ohio, 


1935’s Money Marvels—Two Magic Cosmetic lines for 
white and colored. No money or experience 


Chicks—Large_ Barron Leghorns—Catalog. 
Leghorn Farm, Box X, New-Washington, Ohi 


Willacker 


Agents doing wonderful, Free samples and sample case. 
Write, Keystone Laboratories, Dept. 2-D-4, Memp! 


Cornish Game, Barred Rocks, Reds, White Leghorns. 
Harris Farm, Pelham, Ga. 


Tennessee. 


Agents!—Sell the Finest Shirt Line in America~ 
Also beautiful line Raincoats, 


Games 


. Full, spare time. Ou 


‘King Outfitters, B-1225 So. Halstead, Chica. 


War Horse Pit Cames—15 Eggs, $1.25, itpaid. 


Grace Shelton, Larkinsville, Ala. 


Our Famous Lucky 7—Sells for 99c. Beats all - 


Allen Roundhead Games—15 em, $1.50, postpaid. 


Fred Tidwell, Larkinsville, Ala 


and spice deals out. Sure, quick, daily praise, 
We start you. Call writ 
Imperial Mfg. Co., 2114-B, E. 15th, Kansas City, Mo 


Jersey White Giants 


Special Representatives to Wear and Introduce Dobbs 
Pants—$1. 95 to $3.95. Cash income, bonus, your palit 


Giants — Black, White; Lakenvelders; Buff Minecess. 
without cost. au or part time. No money or experientt 
Eggs, Chicks. Thomas Farms, Pleasanton, Kansas. required. Dobbs Pants Co., Dept. C-23, Ci incinnati, 0. 
Leghorns Sales Kit Free—Write for Our Free Offer and Cala 
osm: Make 
Brown Leghorns—Proven merit. Eggs and Cockerels ob, ‘lyde Colliss 
very reasonable. J. B, Howser, Booneville, Miss. ” is, " 
3 Chemical Co., Dept. 6-D, Memphis, Tenn. | 


ENGLISH WHITE LEGHORNS 


Pullets from our 4- to 6-pound hens will give you a 
better production. Hatching eggs average 27 ounces 
per dozen. Pedigreed males direct from Tom Barron. 
Whole blood tested by North Carolina Department 
of Agriculture for B.W.D. Sones. Member North 
Carolina Hatchery Associati 

SATISFACTION GUARANTEED, 


Low Prices. Illustrated Catalog Free. C.C.C. 9492. 


Bush’s Sex-Guaranteed Qualified Egg-bred 
Thousands 


Flocks — Leading breeds. $6.30, up, c.o 
hatching. Early discounts. Special offers. catalog. 
Bush Hatchery, Dept. 180, Clinton, Missouri. 


CHAMPION POULTRY FARM, 


CHAMPION, N. C. 


urebred Reds, Wyandottes, Orpingtons-— Wyandottes 
$7. 3 5, 100; $0" oe. 500. Leghorns—$6.95, $34.50, Cockerels — Barred Rocks, Reds, Buff Orpingtons, 
White Wyandottes. Also have 50 Pullets, each breed. 


500. Prepaid. Reirhart’s Hatchery, New Ind. 


Buy Sunshine Chicks—Send for catalog and price list. 
Sunshine Hatcheries, Route 12, 


80,000 Chicks weekly. 
Corydon, Indiana. 


All pureureds healthy, and ready. Four months old. 
M pooner, Leeds, Ala. (Jefferson 


Start Bargain Store Business—Tremendous Profit 
New and used clothing. Bankrupt and auction sale m& 
chandise, Experience unnecessary. Everything su upplied 
Publix, 568-JN Roosevelt, Chicago. 

Ties, U 


Make More Money Taking Orders Shirts, 
derwear, Dresses, Hosiery, Raincoats, Coveralls, iS 
Uniforms—Outfit Free! Nimrod’ Company, Dept. 
4922-28 Lincoln Avenue,. Chicago. 


Magnetic Cleaner—Entirely New—More effective 
a vacuum cleaner. Sells for $1.75. Make ‘ee itt 
$12.00 a day. Stanley Home Products, Inc., 

— Westfield, Massachusetts. 


1,000 Bargains — ry goods. Notions, Tolle 
Agents — undersell _ store Free Catalog Jobbet 

Dept. 709, 504 S. Crawford, Chicago. 
path 


Cash Income Daily—Resilvering mirrors; 
metalware, making glass. signs. Portable 
Sprinkle, Plater, 530, Marion, Indiana. — 


ons 


If You Want Low Prices—Write Smith Chickeries, 


Box 8-262, Mexico, Mo. Also selling Sexed Chicks. 


ge 
Red Carneaux Pigeons—Mated—$1.00 pair. 
Spooner, Leeds, Ala. 


Ss. M. 


serait 


People—Big Money—Sell New Hots 
— Upwards $25.00, ree case offer. 
5249- PF Cottage Grove, Chicago. 
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Classified Ads 


How’s Your Garden?—Bill Casper has a nice one 
growing the year ‘round. es, he orders his plants 
right from the ads in this paper. Order your plants 
from these reliable advertisers — mention Progressive 
Farmer. 


Agents—Salesmen 
Agents — Wonderful Profits — Sell Soaps, Extracts, 
Toiletries, Spices, Supplies. Morgan Supply Company, 
212, St. Louis, Missouri. 


New Smashing Soap Deals—Sell $1.00 value for 25c; 
your profit 100%. Write 710 Silvey Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. 


Horse Training 


“How to Break and Train Horses’’—A book every 

farmer and horseman should have. It is free; no obli- 

gation. Simply address, Beery School of Horsemanship, 
ept. 34, Pleasant Hill, Ohio. 


Photo Finishing 


Developed—Two beautiful, cou»!e weight Pro- 

Enlargements and 8 guaranteed never fade, 

nl 25c, coin. Rays Photo Service, 


Rolls 
fessional 
perfect 
LaCrosse 


Hosiery 
Ladies’ Beautiful Silk Hose — Slightly imperfect— 
Five pairs, $1.00, postpaid. Money back guarantee. 
Paramount Hosiery, Lexington, N. C. 


Beautiful Silk Hosiery—5 pairs, $1.00; sample, 25c. 
Directco, A-221 W. Broad, Savannah, Ga, _ 


House Plans 
Now Is a Good Time to Build a Modern Farm Home! 
We can furnish Architects’ Standard Blue Prints, in- 
cluding plans and specifications for building an 8-, 
6-, 5-, 4-, and 3-room house. Price is $1.50 per set. 


two Enenpy prints each good nega- 
3c; over 20 reprints, 


Developed, 
tiv Ss, 
Davenport, Iowa. Where the 


Reprint 
Studios, 


e, 
West Begins. 


Free—Your first roll of Kodak Films Finished Free. 
Enclose 15c to cover handling’ and mailing. Enlarge- 
ment coupons given. The Photo Shop, Union Springs, 
Alabama. 


Rolls Developed, 2 
8 Nu-border Prints, 
Giant Snapshots, Inc., 


guaranteed fadeless, 25c, 
Dept. PF, Greenbay, 


Films Developed, 8 Glossy, Rich Prints—25e, coin. 


Schools and Colleges 


$105-$175 Month — Government Jobs — Men-Women, 
18-50. Steady work. Qualify now for coming exami- 
nations. Cemmon education. Full particulars. Free. 
Write nee: Franklin Institute, Dept. R-73, Roches- 
ter, N 


Men-Women, Age 18-50—Interested in qualifying for 
future life-time Government Jobs; commence $105-$175 
month; may secure valuable information free. Write 
Instruction Bureau, 225, St. Louis, Mo., today. 


Wheeler Business College, Birmingham, Ala.—Eatab- 


lished 46 years; degrees granted; positions secured 
graduates; nationally accredited. Write, mentioning 
this paper. 
Syrup 
2,000 Ten-pound Cans New 


Cane Syrup—45c can, 
Ww. 


Salesmen—Books and Bibles—Fast selling line. Big Send money order to—Progressive Farmer-Ruralist Co., . < " § ft crated; 40c¢ can, not crated; f.o.b. Geo. F. and Jas. 
pay for hustlers. P. B, R. Moss, Chase City, Va. Birmingham, Ala, Hart, Sandy Hook, Miss. 
New_Washing Compound—Cleans everything. Sample i i Roll Develo; 3 Pure Georgia Cane Syrup—In gallon cans and barrels. 
ped, Two double weight Professional En- 
free. Bestever, 5011-C Irving Park, Chicago. Scab— largements, 8 guaranteed Prints, 25c, coin. Nationwide J. J. Dixon, Bainbridge, Ga. 
Wanted—Monument Salesmen, Georgia Memorial Co., Spray with Flotation Sulphur—10" pounds, $1.85; or Photo Service, Box 3383, St- Paul, Minnesota. Tob 
Savings Bank Building, Atlanta, Ga. of either ip Roll Developed, Printed, and Two Enlargements, 25c, obacco 
Make Products Yourself — Formula Catalog Free. nate of lead to above mixtures, 1 pound to’ 50 gallons; Reprints. gc. Minneapolis. Minn, 
Kemico, B-70, Parkridge, Illinois. pounds, $1.00. or bean, cucumber, and cantaloupe ‘Kentucky Pride’’ Manufactured ewing — 
beetle, potato bugs, cabbage worms, and all other Films Developed—Se per roll. Prints, 8c each.. Aek 
Comard Wanted. Concord Nur- Mipove’ postpaid. Complete’ directions with’ each Special Bargain List. Roanoke Photo Finishing Sweet ‘Pluss, $1.00, Satisfaction guaranteed. Murray 
package. Buchanan Seed Company, Memphis, Tenn. Company, 153 Bell Avenue, Roanoke, Va. Tobacco Company, Murray, Kentuc' 
. ° Trial Offer—Roll films developed correctly, 5c; high 30 Full Size ay Twists, $1.00; mild and Wiese 
Auto Tires Instructions glass prints, 3c each. F. R. B. Photo Co., Dept. F, or natural. 30 Full size sacks Smoking Tobacco, $1.2 
Full Circle Retread Tires—Guaranteed—Size 475-19, Wanted—Common Weeds—By steady buyers. Details, 1503 Lincoln Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. . mild or natural. 24 Full size sweet plugs, $1. 00. 
$4.00; 525-18, $4.50; $1.00 per tire deposit, balance 10c, coin. International Agency, Cincinnati. = Satisfaction guaranteed. Economy Tobacco Company, 
c.o.d. We pay postage or express. Write for complete Beautiful Permatone Prints, 2 Enlargements, Rolls Murray, Kentucky. 
price list all sizes tires and bes. Chace Rubber M hi Developed and Printed, 25c, coin. Acme Developing 
Company, 401 South 2ist St. Birmingham, Ala. - achinery Studio, Box 3576-U, St. Paul, Minn. Postpaid—10 hands, 30c; 25, $1.00. Special tris: 
Current Generators, offer. Satisfaction guaranteed. ‘4- -year- old mellow Chew- 
e ors — % Horse, $12. %. Horse New General Two Professional | Enlargements with each roll devel- jing or air-cured Smoking. Send cash or money order. 
Bees and Bee Supplies Electric, $5.90. Hlectrical’ Surplis Company, 1885 oped and printed, 25c; 8 Reprints, 2 Enlargements, 25¢. Farmers Tobacco Co., Milburn, Ky. 
Bees — Good Sideline, Pleasure, Profit—Send $1.00 Milwaukee, Dept. 17, Chicago. Hygloss, I, River Grove, Tinois, = - 
for one year’s subscription and 190-page book, ‘‘First B 3 Roll Devel LB tiful 
Lessons in Beekeeping.’’ Catalog Free. American Bee est Engine Power Steel Hay Press, $250.00. Best evelopec eauti anc i ent, Mellow Red Leaf, bulk sweetened. Chewing, pounds, 
Journal, Box 8, Hamilton, {llinois jorse power steel Hay Press, $125.00. Write for cuts 8 never-fade border prints, 25c, coin. Sun Photo Service, $2.00; extra Smoking, $1.50; second Smoking, $1.25. 
information. Martin Mfg. Co., Fitz- Drawer T, St. Paul, Minnesota. Leon Garner, Dresden, Tenn. 
Distributors Roots Quality Bee Supplies and Founda- &¢rald, Georsia. Hall. ne 
eloped, 8 Kleertone border Prints, and 2 Tobacco, Postpaid, Chew- 
Farmers, Ginners, Merchants Making Big Money Silktone Professional Enlargements, 25c. Texas Studios, ing, 5 pounds, $1.1 10 pounds, wee moking, 5 
Supply Co., Savannah, Ga Grinding with our Stone Burr Grist Mills Factory PF-12 Sweetwater, Texas. pounds, 90c:; 10 $1.50. Pool, 
prices. American Mill Manufacturing Co., Winston- Sharon, Tenn. 
Salem, Os wa 2 Prints each negative, 25c, Reprin' 


tee Hives—Finest Quality—Lowest Price—Write for 
catalog. The Stover Apiaries, Mayhew, Miss. 


For Italian Bees, Beekeepers’ ee and Honey— 


Write, York Bee Company, Jesup, Geo 


Factory Prices on_Bee Supplies—Big catalog Free. 
Walter Kelley Co., Paducah, Kentucky. 


Bicycles 
Morrow Brake Repairing—Complete Tlustrated In- 
structions—25 cents. Bicycle Service, 1730 Warrior 
Road, Birmingham, Ala. 


Books 


A Library for Your Home—Here is an enoectuniy 
to secure worth while fiction at modest cost. 14 we 
ooks: “‘‘Alice in Wonderland, 
jawyer,’’ ‘‘Under the Greenwood 
Tree,’’ ‘‘The Merchant of Venice,”’ ‘‘Tales of Sherlock 
Holmes,”” ‘‘Pere Goriot,”’ ‘‘Green Mansions,”’ ‘‘Treas- 
“‘Emerson’s Essays,’’ ‘“‘The Way of All 
Testament, a “Golden Treasury of Song 
People’s 


ure Island,’’ 
Flesh,’’ ‘‘New 
and Verse,” 


Used Books (Old, especially) are Wanted — Cash. 


Details, appraisal blank, Free. Auction Books, Say- 
ville, N. Y. 
Canning Supplies 
Home Canning Equipment—Pressure Cookers, Auto- 


matic Home Can Sealers, Tin Cans—Guaranteed. Write 
for new low Bargain Prices and interesting information. 
Oldest and largest canning equipment house South. 
Dixie Canner Co., Little Rock, Ark.; Athens, Ga. 


Educational 
Used Correspondence Courses and Educational 
Sold or Rented—Inexpensive. Money-back guarantee 
Write for Free catalog listing 4,000 bargains. (Courses 
bought.) Lee Mountain, Pisgah, Alabama. 


For the Home 


Write for Low Prices and Description Mantle Lamps, 


Smoothing Irons, Washing Machines, Can Sealers, 
Pressure Cookers, Sanitary Cans, Retorts. E. C. 
Mauldin, Ellaville, Ga. 


For the Table 
Dried Apples—Delicious Flavored Rings—100 pounds, 
$9.75, delivered. Satisfaction guaranteed. Harlan 
Smith, Farmington, Arkansas, 


Furs 
Let us Tan and Make Up your Furs and , a and 
turn your Wool into Blankets for you. Tannery, 


Grinding 
We Specialize on Grinding Razors, Safety Razor 
Blades, Clippers, Shears. ° Birmingham Grinding 
Works, Birmingham, Ala. 


* Mineral, Virginia. 


Hay 


‘or Sale—Hay—Johnson Grass, Bermuda and Mixed 
sit. oa and $12.50 per ton. D. D. Stover, Mayhew, 


Help Wanted—Female 


Amazing Discovery !—Ladies’ Snag- -proofed Silk Hose! 
wear. Local representatives wanted, Opportunity 
lor $20.00 in a week. Actual Samples “Hosiery Free. 
American Hosiery Mills, Dept. K-70, 


Mineral Water Crystals 

Buy wd Texas Mineral Water Crystals Direct— 

Send $1.00 for Two fresh standard size packages (for- 

merly $1.50 each). Postpaid. Money back guarantee. 

Arbee Products, Dept. 58, 219 Adams, Dallas, Texas. 


Old Gold -Wanted 


$35.00 per Ounce for Gold Teeth, Watches, Jewelry 
(100% full cash value mailed). Cash mailed day s! 
ment received. Satisfaction guaranteed 
cheerfully returned. Licensed by United States Govern- 
ment. Information Free. Chicago Gold Smelting 
Refining Co., 300-G, Champlain Bldg., Chicago. 


Gold Now $35.00 Ounce—Cash for Oid Gold Teeth, 
Crowns, Bridgework, Jewelry, Watches—I pay the most 
because I refine into dental gold. Satisfaction a 
teed or shipment returned. Licensed by United States 
Government. Dr. Weisberg’s Gold Refining 1559 
Hennepin Avenue, Minneapolis, Minn 


Old Money Wanted 
Old Money Wanted—Will pay fiffy dollars for 1913 
lie Head Nickel (not Buffalo). I pay cash premi- 
ums for all rare coins. Send 4¢ for Large Coin Folder. 


May mean much profit to you. Max Mehl, 645 
Mehl Bldg., Fort Worth, Texas. 

Old Stamps Wanted 
Cash Paid for Old Postage Stamps and Envelopes 


used before and during the Civil War Arcade Stamp 


Co., Arcade Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 


Patent Attorneys 


Patent Your Ideas—Write immediately for two. Free 
books, ‘‘Patent Protection’’ ‘When and How to 
Sell i explain many interesting 
points to inventors and illustrate important mechanical 


principles. With books we also send ‘‘Evidence of In- 
vention’ form. Prompt service; reasonable fees. Thirty- 
Avoid risk of delay. Address, 


or J. Evans & Co., Registered Patent Attorneys, 
ns. Victor Building, ‘Washington, Cc. 


Spare Time Profits—Have you ever invented anything? 
A novel invention may produce something salable if 
patented.. Send today for my Free book, ‘‘Patent Guide 
for the Inventor.’’ It illustrates scores of inventions, 
many of them the foundation of large fortunes. Clarence 

*Brien, Registered Patent Attorney, 77-E Adams 
Building, Washington, D. C. 


Unpatented Ideas Can Be Sold—I tell you how and 
help you make the sale, Free particulars. (Copyrighted. ) 
Write W. T. Greene, 970 Barrister Building, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Patents — Booklet Free. f 
Coleman, Registered Patent tenons, 
Washington, D. C. 


Inventions Commercialized—Patented or 


ees. Watso1 
Victor Building, 


a. 


gement coupon. Willard’s, Box 3535- 


onlar; 
Heights. Ohio. 


Trial next kodak film developed, 
-aaaad & Son, Dept. 7, Walnut 
ini Ohio. 


Roll Developed, 2 Sets Prints, and colored Enlarge- 
ment, 25e. 100 Reprints, $1.00. Artshop, R-12, 
Sweetwater, Texas. 


on 


Films Developed—Any size, 25c, coin, 
Enlargements. Century Photo Service, 
Crosse, Wisconsin. 


Rolls Developed ae 8 Quality Prints, 25c; Reprints, 
3c. Registered No. by NRA. North Studio, North, 
South Carolina, 


including two 
Box 829, La- 


Hand Colored Enlargement with each roll, 25c; 40 
Reprints, 50c. Colorgraph-I, Dunning Station, Chicago. 


Postpaid—Very finest 28-inch sweet juicy Redleaf— 
Chewing, 10 pounds, $1.50; extra Smoking, $1.25. Per- 
fect satisfaction guaranteed. Ernest Jolley, Dresden, 
Tennessee. 


Very Best Grade—36 inches, 

ed, juicy Chewing, 10 pounds, $2.00; extra Smoking, 
$1. 50. Mrs. Edd Hamlin, Route 3, Box 113, Dresden, 
Tennessee. 


Postpaid — 30 to 34 SURrRsEe long clean mellow 


Chewing, 10 pounds, $1.2: Smoking, $1.00. 
Formula Free. Farmers Supply Co., Fancy Farm, Ky. 
“Tob acco—Postpaid, Guaranteed—Good long rich red 
Chewing, hand pick pounds, $1.35; extra Smok - 
ing, $1.10. Clarence Wilson, Dresden, Tenn. 

Money Back Guarantee—Fancy_ grade, long, mellow 
Redleaf. Chewing, 6 pounds, $1.00; ae king, 7%. 
Postpaid. R. R. Simmons, Como, 


30. Beautiful Guaranteed Kodak’ Prints from your neg- 


Prepaid on Trial—20 Chewing Twists or 20° sacks 


atives, only 25c. Rapid Film Service, Unionville, Mo. pipe or cigarette Smoking, $1.00. Box cigars free. 
Ford Tobacco Co., D-12, Paducah, Ky. 
Films Developed, 8 guaranteed prints, 2 enlar 
25e, coin. Western Photo Service, Galesburg, Illinois. Juicy Mellow Redleaf — Real Chewing, 8 pounds, 
1.10; Smoking, 10 pounds. — guaranteed. 
20 Reprints, 25c. Film developed, two prints each Prepaid. Z. Summers, Dresden, Tenn 
negative. -25c. Skrudland, 4118-I Overhill, Chicago. 
Postpaid—24-28 inches, mellow, juicy Red Leaf— 
Roll Developed and 10 Glossy Prints—20c. Reprints, Chewing, 10 pounds, $1.50; Smoking, $1.20. Guaran- 
2e. Pilgrim Photo Service, Pensacola, Florida. teed. Harvey Rogers, Dresden, Tenn. 
Developing, Printing, Enlarging, Copying. Wilson Tobacco — Postpaid — Must oney back, 
Photo Service, Box 1311, Birmingham, Alabama. 10 pounds Chewing, $1.75;. Flavoring 
recipe free. J. Usry, Fulton, Ky. 
Beautiful Colored Enlargement with each film, 25c. 


LaCrosse Film Company, LaCrosse, Wisconsin. 


Any Size Eight Exposure Roll Developed and Printed, 
25ce. Kiphart Studio, Fairfield, Ala. 


Rolls Developed, 8 Prints Each—One for 20c; two for 
na. 


35ce. Star Photo, Anderson, India’ 


Printing 
275 6% White Wove Good Grade Envelopes Printed— 
$1.00, postpaid. Azalea Print Shop, Azalea, N. C. 


Cured Smoking and Chewing Tobacco— 
good. $1.00 for 10 pounds, delivered. 
Sereven, Georgia. 


Good Flue 
Mellow. and 
Cc. L. Lightsey, 


Special—May we send you 3 dozen twist-plug Chewing 
or sacks Smoking on 10 days’ trial for $1.00. Carlton 
Tobacco Company, Paducah, Ky. 


Postpaid—2 years old, grade Red Leaf—Chew- 
A 10 pounds, $1.50; Smoking, $1.25. Guaranteed. 
Curtis Rogers, Dresden, Tenn. 


ng, 10 pounds, 50c; expense, tota 

Quilt Pieces Bernard Jolley, Dresden, Tenn. 

A Quilt Book for Progressive Farmer Read 

tains 10 attractive piecework patterns, with full — Postpaid, Guaranteed—Long, Bright, Clean—Chew- 

structions ‘‘Gr: randmother’s | Fa ‘an,’ Id Fashioned ing, 10 pounds, $1.50; Smoking, $1.25. Recipe. 

Flower Garden,’’ ‘‘Monkey Wrench,’ “Turkey Frocks," B. Adams, Dresden, Tenn. 

in this ‘book “Supply is limited-—better order. your aged 
ewing, pounds, $1.50; Smoking, $1.25. wrence 

Send only 10c (coin) to—Home Department, Dresden. Teen, 


Quilting Editor, Progressive Farmer, Birmingham, Ala. 


Quilt Pieces—2 pounds LA yards), only 69c; large 
print pieces, fast colors; sent c.o.d. Beautiful Silks 
or Velvets, 2 pounds, $1.00. 3 Quilt Designs Free with 


order. Remnant Store, Dept. 139, Carbondale, Illinois. 


Write Adam Fisher Company, 545 Enright,, St. Louir 
Missouri. 


Patents — Reasonable terms. Book and neg free. 
L. F. Randolph, Dept. 382, Washington, D. C. 


Free. Fr. 


“‘Inventor’s Ledermann, Tribune 


Building, New 


Pension Attorneys 
War Veterans Claims. John White, Registered Pen- 
sion Attorney, Borger, Texas. 


Photo Finishing 

Kodaker—Don’t Keep Guessing What They Are-Cand 
roll or reprint order for Lollar’s Velox Prints. 
glad. Roll developed, 10c._ Prints: 
larger sizes, 6c, Instruc- 
tions for Indoor Pictures and Time Exposures, bargain 
price list, and general helps for Kodakers with each 
order. Lollar’s, Pox 2622, Birmingham, Ala. 


~ Married Woman to Give Away Free Samples 4 
gt wd and make customers. Up to $3. 

B Easy. Actual samples free. Send no money. Write 
lair, Dept. 237-D, Lynchburg, Va. 


at rectal Work for Mothers Who Need $14.00 Weekly 
tag canvassing, experience, or investment. Give 
size, Dept. K-47, Harford Frocks, Cincinnati, O. 


Help Wanted—Male 


ray Wanted at Once—To call on stores with biggest 
5e and 10c necessities. Self-selling counter dis- 
: Aspirin, razor blades, handkerchiefs, household 
different items, many new, exclusive. Up to 
ise profit. Experience unnecessary. Big Catalog Free. 
Troy, Chicago. 


105-JD, 1956 §.- 


or Tee 100! write, asi e 
Nashvitle Auto School, Dept. 241, Nashville, Tenn. 


megtancies in Protected Territories for few ambitious 
a bros Sell Nash Custom Tailored Clothes. Every man 
“ga Sample outfit free. Low prices, liberal com- 
onuses, advancement. Golden Rule Nash 
62, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


ite. Cash Raising Mushrooms—In cellar, shed, 
Guaranteed materials furnished 
Linccin ree. nited, 3848-CO 


On, Debt, 
Earn 


“‘Summer’s Service is why we have 
one of the largest studios i erica. Our new modern 
equipment guarantees you "good pictures whether your 
negatives are undertimed or overexposed. We develop 
any size kodak film, give you 2 prints of each negative, 
and 2 free Enlargement coupons for 25c. Summer’s 
Studio, Unionville, Missouri. 


Bolt Developed, 8 Prints, oil painted Enlargement, 
Prompt Service. W 


ery ork Guaranteed. Individual 
attention to each picture. Janesville Film Service, 
Janesville, Wisconsin. 


$50.00 Cash Prisee—Send an order for particulars. 
Roll, developed, finished, Enlargement, 25c. Westex 
Photographic Laboratories, Drawer 4398, Dept. P-20, 
Fort Worth, Texas. 


Quilt Pieces—Colorfast Prints, 4 pounds (30 yards), 


$1.00. Beautiful Silk and Rayon Pieces—For quilts, 
scarfs, dress collars —3 pounds, $1.00. Sent c.o.d. 
Home Supply Co., Fairview, Birmingham, Ala. 
Postpaid—Four pounds Patchwork Prints, $1.00; four 
pounds Blanket pieces, $1.00; assorted Silks, 2% 
pounds, $1.00. Variety Stores, Decherd, Tenn. 


Roofing 


ROOFING—ALL KINDS 


DIRECT FROM FACTORY 
BUY YOUR ROOFING NOW—DIRECT FROM 
THE FACTORY—FREIGHT PAID. 


GALVANIZED CORRUGATED ROOFING. 
GALVANIZED V CRIMP ROOFING. 
INTERLOCKING STEEL 
HINGLES. 
ASPHALT ROOF 
VALLEY AND RIDGE CAP. 
Write for FREE Samples and freight paid prices. 


SAVANNAH FENCE & ROOFING CO., 
DEPT. PS-12, SAVANNAH, GA. 


Radios 


Every Farmer Needs a Radio—We will sell a good Bat- 

Radio complete for $29.95; one-half cash, balance 
this fall. Electric Set for $19.50, same terms. Write for 
catalog. We sell batteries for all makes of radios. 
B. E. Forbes & Sons Piano Company, Birmingham, Ala. 
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“LET CLASSIFIED ADS DO YOUR SELLING.” 


Every month more Progressive Farmer readers find it profit- 
able to sell their ouspiue products by advertising thru our 
classified columns. 
haven’t something to exc 


Check over yout farm right now and see 
ange for cash. Perhaps you 
select planting seed, poultry, 


buyers with a 


Guaranteed Finest Obtainable—Rich red 


Chewing, 10 pounds, $1.50; Smoking, $1.00. 
Dresden, Tenn. 
Guaranteed — Sweet Juicy Chewing 7 


Postpaid, 
$1.00; Smoking, 8 


nds, 

resden, Tenn. 

Tobacco, Postpaid — Selected Redleaf — Chewing, 10 
pounds, $1.50; Smoking, $1.25. Norman Jolley, Dres- 
den, Tennessee. 


pounds, Alpheus Wiison, 


Postpaid—Tennessee Red Leaf—Chewing, 10 pounds, 
$2.00; Smoking, $1.45. Babbs Agency, Ralston, Tenn. 


Wagons 
White Hickory Is the Best Wagon Made—Write for 
catalog and price list, also for buggies. White Hickory 
Wagon Mfg. Co., East Point, Ga. 


Wanted—Gold Teeth 


Send us Your Old Gold Teeth, Bridges, Crowns, and 
receive cash by return mail. Highest prices guaranteed. 
Old reliable firm; licensed gold dealers. Information 
free. Standard Gold Company, 448 Lemcke Building, 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 


Wanted to Buy 


Produce Wanted—By truck, boat, express, and car 
lots. Why sell ered Ship us direct and get top mar- 
ket prices. Cash to you when sold e want Asparagus, 

Lettuce, Potatoes, Peas, Radishes, 
Peppers, Squash, Berries, and 
market. Write us for prices. Smith 
Produce Co., Baltimore, Maryland. 


Cash 


Mailed Emmotietely for Shotguns, Rifles, Mi- 
s, etc.—What have you? Ship or write. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or goods retu Ideal Dis- 
tributors, 621 Central Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Let Classified Ads Do Your Selling.—These little 
ads will work day and night and charge very little for 
their services. Mail your advertisement to start with 
the next issue, 


Indian Relics — Arrows, Spears, all Flints — Give 
drawing, full description, price in letter. George 
Holder, Glenwood, Arkansas. 


Water Systems 

Water Pumped with Rife Ram from spring, creek, 
or artesian well, having 2 feet fall or more, flowi, 
2 gallons per minute or more. To your house, barns, 
or for irrigation. No power bill. Saves-labor. Saves 
money. Saves time. _Money’s worth or money back. 
Send for Catalog No. 5. Rife Ram & Pump Works, 
Waynesboro, Virginia 
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INTERPRETING THE WorRLD’s NEws 
Needed: More Effective Education and a Higher Morality 


Yr: THIS page last month our 
chief emphasis was laid on this 
thought: “A Moral Foundation the 
Only Basis for Recovery.” 

It ought to be increasingly clear 
that we have now developed a civiliza- 
tion so complex, so packed with poten- 
tial social dynamite, that we can hard- 
ly expect it to survive except upon two 
essential conditions :— 

1. The masses of the people must he 
incalculably better educated than ever 
before—more effectively educated for 
dealing with the problems of our new 
age; 

2. We must develop higher moral 
standards than ever \before. 

The age of steam, electricity, radio, 
and airplane demands both greater in- 
telligence and more careful regard for 
the rights of others than did the days 
of the one-horse plow and the two-horse 
wagon. If a drunken man in 1835 let 
loose the wagon reins, the horses would 
probably go home anyhow. But a 
drunken man at a 1935 steering wheel 
may bring death to himself and a dozen 
others. A student shooting a prince at 
Sarajevo in 1814 might have thrown 
two small nations into a small war; 
the same thing in 1914 quickly brought 
on a World War that’ almost wrecked 
civilization (and we have yet done 
nothing effective to prevent the same 
thing from happening again). A reck- 
less demagogue in the old days might 
have inflamed a few thousand constitu- 
ents, crowding around speaker’s stands 
to catch his unamplified voice; to- 
day he may talk over radio and mis- 
lead millions about policies vital to the 
future peace and happiness of our na- 
tion. The same principle applies in the 
case of modern business. As The Busi- 
ness Week itself well says: “There 
were few traffic laws when oxcarts 
plied the roads, but the automobile had 
to be regulated. Likewise untrammel- 
ed individualism was tolerable in a 
simpler day, but given the modern 
industrial machine and bank-money 
system to drive, it is intolerable.” 


Duties of School and Church 


All these are but examples that could 
be indefinitely multiplied. Our gener- 
ation calls for greater intelligence 
than ever before. It also calls for a 
more serious effort to determine each 
man’s duty to his neighbors. Yet in 
the face of the need both for (1) a 
better educated people than ever be- 
fore and (2) higher ethical and moral 
standards than ever before, what do 
we find? Without intending to be pes- 
simistic, I think we find three things :— 

1. An unwillingness on the part of 
the people to support either schools or 
churches as liberally as they support 
much less necessary things; 

2. A general failure of educational 
leaders to recognize the need for char- 
acter training as well as mind training ; 

3. Too much delay in adapting the 
curriculum of our schools and the poli- 
cies of our churches so as to make edu- 
cation and Christianity grapple prop- 
erly with twentieth century conditions. 

In the old European countries from 
which our ancestors came there was 
usually an official church. Hence it 
could be assumed that if the school 
should give everybody mind training 


By CLARENCE POE 


President, Progressive Farmer-Ruralist Company 


while magazines and periodicals. 


loved one. 


the churches coulu be depended on to 
give everybody character training. 
And so today America seems to pro- 
ceed on an inherited theory that the 
schools can neglect character training 
because the church will look after that. 
But this theory ignores the fact that 
millions are now unreached by any 
church and so get no moral training 
whatever from that source. Mean- 
while our schools are all too often 
teaching the individual how to achieve 
success for himself, without consider- 
ing the other fact which Secretary 
Wallace stressed in our January “Suc- 
cess Talk for Boys” when he said::— 

“Frequently you must subordinate 
individual success of the moneymak- 
ing kind to consideration for the rights 
of your fellow men.” 

We repeat that for any general ac- 
ceptance of the truth to which Secre- 
tary Wallace refers, we shall need the 
full co6peration of school, church, and 
the individual. Rich men may be self- 
ish and demand unjustifiable special 
privileges from government and _ so- 
ciety. But demagogues may also ap- 
peal to the selfishness of poor men— 
and a demagogue-led mob may destroy 
not ony special privilege but may con- 
fiscate honest’ savings . produced by 
thrift and industry. 


The World Court Lesson 


The success of the Hearst press, 
Father Coughlin, and Senator Long in 
arousing nation-wide protests against 
so just, moderate, and simple a pro- 
posal as the World Court also shows 
how necessary it is to educate our peo- 
ple about their own interest in inter- 
national relations. 

Here was a Southern Senator, for 
example, proclaiming that he didn’t 
want anything to do with European 
and Asiatic “furriners’—didn’t even 
wish to join in any efforts for a peace- 
ful settlement of disputes between 
these nations. Yet the two greatest 
money crops from that Senator’s own 
state, cotton and tobacco, must be sold 
to these same “furriners.” And if 
these “furriners” go to war again as 
they did in 1914-18 and again so im- 


Investing in Happiness 
(April Thoughts on the Enrichment of Life) 
GREAT many people have puzzled over the saying of the 


Master, “Make ye friends of Mammon (riches) ... 
may receive you into everlasting habitations.” 
tory interpretation is this—that any one of us may so use money as 
to enrich the soul. And this is precisely what many subscribers in 
their letters on “My Most Satisfactory 1934 Purchase” reveal that 
they are doing. One woman found her greatest happiness in giving 
to an orphanage. Others found delight in great books and in worth 
Several mention the purchase of 
musical instruments ; one or two, money given to restore health to a 
Another mentions $1.60 spent for flower seed that 
brought almost a year of pleasure—‘“three months of anticipation, 
three months of enjoyment, three months of happy memories.” 

May there not be lessons for nearly all of us in the wisdom of 
these friends who thus invested in happiness—converted material 
cash into immortal treasures for mind and heart and soul itself ? 


. that they 
The most satisfac- 


poverish themselves that they cannot 
buy our goods freely, we may go 
through another such Great Depres- 
sion as followed the other World 
War. No nation can any longer live 
to itself. Such a doctrine is danger- 
ous even in the North. In the South 
it is nothing less than suicidal folly. 
The idea that we can keep out of 
wars by doing nothing to provide 
courts for settling disputes that bring 
on wars—this is so childish that it 
would be laughable if it were not so 
tragic. Every reader 40 years old or 
older in one brief lifetime has already 
lived through two wars—the Spanish- 
American War and the World War— 
both growing out of a failure to ad- 
just disputes between foreign nations 
and our own. Yet we still refuse to 
help set up either a League of Nations 
or World Court for the peaceful set- 
tlement of such disputes—and Ameri- 
ca’s refusal to back League and Court 
has made Japan decide that she can 
defy both of them, grab China, and 
probably go to such daring lengths as 
to make war with America inevitable. 
Misguided’ Americans listen to the 
reckless charges of a radio-priest and 
deluge Senators with telegrams which 
make them afraid to vote for a World 
Court. Yet let us ask ourselves: Be- 
fore there were courts to settle dis- 
putes between individuals, how were 
these disputes settled? By individual 
fights, feuds, and murders. And so 
long as we have no effective courts to 
settle disputes between nations, nations 
will settle their disputes by interna- 
tional fights, feuds, and murder—war. 


Where Eliminate Profit Motive 

In one respect, however, we do seem 
to be making progress. There is an 
ever growing demand for taking 
the profit motive out of war and: out of 
preparations for war. It should also 
be taken absolutely out of the whiskey 
evil. The American government and 
the American people should adopt and 
enforce these two rules without which 
gigantic dangers will constantly 
threaten us :— 

1. The “profit motive” should be 


preserved and encouraged in all so- 
cially beneficial activities; 


2. The “profit motive” should be ab- 
solutely done away with in all socially 
injurious activities. 

In other words, if a man is engaged 
in any line of work in which it would 
be well to encourage maximum pro- 
duction to meet everybody’s wants— 
awhether it is making bread or bath- 
tubs or rayon or radios—that is a so- 
cially beneficial work. And in such - 
socially beneficial work let’s hold on 
to “the profit motive.” Let’s encour- 
age everybody in such enterprises to 
compete, to struggle, to use initiative 
and skill and enterprise—all in an. ef- 
fort to produce better and better prod- 
ucts in greater and greater volume (up 
to the point where everybody’s real 
needs are properly met)—and let’s hold 
out financial profit as an incentive and 
reward for all this activity and enter- 
prise. 

But on the other hand, here are cer- 


tain socially injurious enterprises— 
“such as making whiskey and making 


wars. In all such cases, the profit 
motive should be absolutely done away 
with. Nobody should be allowed to 


reap a profit from making drunkards 


of his neighbor’s children or bringing 
on a war to butcher his neighbor’s sons. 
The ambition for a bigger whiskey 
trade should be crushed as definitely as 
we would curb anybody’s ambition for 
a bigger opium trade, ora bigger mor- 
phine trade. 


It’s Underconsumption 


Or consider again how short-sighted 
is the appeal for a 30-hour week. for 
American industrial labor when farm- 
ers must observe about a 60-hour week 
and when a 30-hour week in industry 
would mean that’ we could never -hope 


’ to raise our living standards.as they 


should be raised. Goods would be too 
high priced. As Henry Ford has con- 
stantly reiterated, the trouble with in- 
dustrial America as a whole is not 
overproduction but underconsumption. 
Secretary Wallace says the same thing. 
The aim of the AAA has never been to 
produce scarcity but only “balanced 
abundance”—and that should be the 
aim of all phases of industry and gov- 
ernment. As Mr. Ford says :— 


“As for overproduction, we have 
never yet had a sufficient production 
of all the things which the farnily 
needs. It would be splendid if the 
world should seriously attempt to over- 
produce everything that everybody 
needs! We should then discover that 
our present machine facilities could 
not even catch up with the need.” 


For the first time in human history 
we have it in our power to establish a 
veritable Age of Plenty. The aboli- 
tion of poverty in its old sense is no 
longer a poet’s dream but is a real 
possibility. But to accomplish that re- 
sult we must indeed first of all have. 
a moral basis for recovery. And to 
that we must add a.tenfold more ef- 
fective and modern educational system 
for everybody—children, youth, and 
adults. There is no safety for any of 
us until allof usare given a better un- 
derstanding of all the complicated is- 
sues upon which voters in a modern 
democracy have to pass. 
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You'll have 


Asti the bag is empty—that’s the 
time to judge the value of feed. That’s 
why Purina Startena has become 
America’s leading chick feed. At six 
weeks when the Startena bag is 
empty you have 50 big, sturdy chicks 
like the ones shown here. 


Two pounds of Startena per chick 
for the first six weeks — that’s all it 
takes to give you the kind of chicks 
you want. When so much depends 
on so little you can’t afford to take 
chances. The best is none too good. 


Startena gives you chicks like this 


because it satisfies the chick’s “hidden 


LIKE THESE/ 


EMPT 


Good chicks are mighty impor- 
tant! You can buy with confidence 
from hatcheries and dealers dis- 
playing the emblem shown here. 
Their chicks are produced under 
the program recommended by @ 

Purina Research Service. ae 


hunger” for growth and development. 
The only way you can determine what 
should go in every cropful of chick feed 
is to ask the chicks themselves. That’s 
why more than a quarter of a million 


chicks have been raised at the Purina 


Experimental Farm and in the Purina 
Laboratories. They do the testing... 
they do the checking up. They gave 
the facts in no uncertain terms. Their 


answer is in the checkerboard bag. 


Write today for your copy of the 
new, full-color, poultry feeding and 
management chart. It’s free! Use the 


coupon...mail now! 
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ATCH the younger generation missing a trick! It didn’t take a 
wide-awake lad like Tom long to realize the quick-cleaning 
advantages of the Congoleum Gold Seal Rug he saw at a neighbor’s 
house. And Tom’s mother decided his tip was a good one. 
But when she went to choose a Congoleum Gold Seal Rug for her 
kitchen, she was even more thrilled with the beautiful designs 
and colors than with the practical points of these rugs! 
See the many stunning new patterns for yourself! And remember, 
only genuine Congoleum, whether Rugs or By-the-Yard, carries the 
Gold Seal guarantee of quality and service. 
Room size rugs up to 9 feet by 12 feet—$4.50 to $9.95. 
Larger sizes equally low priced. 


NONE GENUINE WITHOUT THIS GOLD SEAL none 


CONGOLEUM-NAIRN INC., KEARNY, N. J., IN CANADA: CONGOLEUM CANADA LTD., MONTREAL You con's thig task 
Also manufacturers of the famous easy-to-clean Sealex Linoleums and Sealex Wall-Covering “Nomad,” Congoleum Gold Seal Rug No. 


] If that dog dirties my clean 
have to elon it up yourself, T: 


“Leyden,” Congoleum Gold Seal Rug No. 691—a 
¥ tile design appropriate for sun-porch or kitchen, 


2 Hold still, Patsy. You’re shaking mud- 
dy water all over the place! 


Gee, Patsy, I sure wish we had . 
Congoleum Rug, like the one at 
Jack’s=— that’s a cinch to clean! 


4 NOW that Mother has a bright, new, easy-to-clean Comgolouns Rug, Tom are in the kitchen any 
Congoleun now an display at your denler’s store, Its Beverly,” Congoleum Gold Seal Rig No. 698, 
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